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ADVERTISEMENT. 


We fiave the pleasure of again making our ap- 
pearance before our subscribers and the public with 
H volume of this popular Work, devoted to the Na- 
tural History of the Psittacidce ( Par tots )y in the 
getting up of which there is congregated the great- 
est combination of talent, both in the literary de- 
partment, by our valued friend and coadjutor Mr 
Selby, and in the beautiful and interesting illustra- 
tions by Mr Lear, from whose pencil they have, 
with only two exceptions, been taken — the draw- 
ings having all been made expressly for the vo- 
lume. 

W^e have to oifer our best acknowledgments to 
the Rev. Mr Turner, the friend and coteraporary 
of Bewick, for his very interesting memoir of that 
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talented man, and which must be perused by all 
with much interest. We should Ijave liked much 
to have been favoured by his daughters with access 
to the venerable geutleman^s papers, or to have re- 
ceived any information from them on the subject of 
this memoir ; but they judged it advisable to decline 
compfiance with our application ; so that the notice, 
although complete enough, is not just so lengthened 
as we could have desired. 

We are glad to announce, that Mr Swainson’s 
first volume of the Birds of Western Africa is in 
the press, and that we have received most of his 
beautiful drawings for the two volumes, which will 
appear as soon as we can overtake them. 

Our volume on the Cetacem is also in the press, 
and will be the next in course of publication. 

We are now at our Fifteenth Volume, being about 
half the number which were proposed in our origi- 
nal Prospectus, and it affords us great satisfaction 
again to offer our best acknowledgments to our suIj- 
scribers for the liberal patronage we liave expe- 
rienced since we began the Work, and which we 
are glad to say continues undiminished, nay even to 
increase; for the last volume published two months 
ago on the British Nocturnal Lepidoptera, has ave- 
raged a larger sale than any of its predecessors in 
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the same given period. We have made these re- 
marks to shew to our friends the steady and coati- 
nued popularity of our Work, which we shall do alt 
in our power to keep up to the end, and which we 
hope they see an earnest of in the volumes now be- 
fore them. 
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MEMOIR 


THOMAS BEWICK, 

EMINENT ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 


Although the Biographical Notices prefixed to 
these volumes have hitherto been confined to Scien- 
tific Naturalists, yet, as no one perhaps has contri- 
buted more essentially to promote the study of Zoo- 
logy, in two of its most important branches, than the 
ingenious Artist whose name stands at the head of 
this article, it appears no more than an act of justice 
to offer, in this way, a respectful tribute to his me- 
mory. 

Though the art of cutting or engraving on wood 
is undoubtedly of high antiquity, as the Chinese and 
Indian modes of printing on paper, cotton, and silk, 
sufficiently prove ,* though, even in Europe, the art 
VOL. vr* 
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of engraving on blocks of wood may probably be 
traced higher than that of printing usually so called ; 
and though, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
designs were executed of great beauty and accuracy, 
such as Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” the vignettes 
and head-letters of the early Missals and Bibles, 
and the engravings of flowers and shells in Ge- 
rard, Gesner, and Fuhschius ; yet the bare inspec- 
tion of these is sufficient to prove that their me- 
thods must have been very different from that which 
Bewick and his school have followed. The princi- 
pal characteristic of the ancient masters is the cross- 
ing of the black lines, to produce or deepen the shade, 
commonly called cross-hatching. Whether this was 
done by employing different blocks, one after ano- 
ther, as in calico-printing and paper-staining, it may 
be difficult to say ; but to produce them on the same 
block is so difficult and unnatural, that, though Nes- 
bit, one of Bewick’s early pupils, attempted it on a 
few occasions, and the splendid print of Dentatus by 
Harvey shews that it is not impossible even on a large 
scale, yet the waste of time and labour is scarcely 
worth the effect produced." 

To understand this, it may be necessary to state, 
for the information of those who may not have seen 
an engraved block of wood, tJjat whereas the lines 
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which arc sunk by the gi*aver ou the surface of a 
copper-plate are the parts which receive the printing 
ink, which is first smeared over the whole plate, and 
the superfluous ink is scraped and rubbed off, that re- 
maining in the lines being thus transferred upon the 
paper, by its being passed, together with the plate, 
through a rolling* press, the rest being left white — 
in the wooden block, all the parts which are intend- 
ed to leave the paper white, are carefully scooped 
out with burins and gouges, and the lines and other 
parts of the surface of the block which are left pro- 
minent, after being inked, like types, with a ball or 
roller, are transferred to the paper by the common 
printing-press. The difficulty, therefore, of picking 
out, upon the wooden block, the minute squares or 
lozenges, which are formed by the mere intersection 
of the lines cut in the copper-plate, may easily be 
conceived. 

The great advantage of wood-engraving is, that 
the thickness of the blocks {which are generally of 
boxwood, sawed across the grain) being carefully 
regulated by the height of the types with which 
they are to be used, are set up in the same page 
with the types ; and only one operation is required 
to print the letter-press and the cut which is to il- 
lustrate it. The greater permanency, and indeed 
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almost indestructibility,* of the wooden block, is be-» 
sides secured ; since it is not subjected to the scrap- 
ing and rubbing, which so soon destroys the sharp- 
ness of the lines upon copper : and there is a har- 
mony produced in the page, by the engraving and 
the letter-press being of the same colour ; which is 
very seldom the case where copper-plate vignettes 
are introduced with letter-press. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace the his- 
tory of ' wood-engraving, its early principles, the 
causes of its decay, &c., till its productions came to 
sink below contempt. Biit for its revival and pre- 
sent state we are unquestionably indebted to Bewick 
and his pupils. 

Thomas Bewick was born August 12. 1753, at 
Cherry-Bum, in the parish of Ovingham, and coun- 
ty of Northumberland. His father, John Bewick, 
had for many years a landsale colliery at Mickley- 
Bank, now in the possession of his son William. 
John Bewick, Thomas’s younger brother, and coad- 

* Many of Mr Bewick’s blocks have printed upwards of 
300,000 : the head^piece of the Newcastle Courant above a 
million ; and a small vignette for a capital letter in the 
Newcastle Chronicle, during a period of twenty years, at 
least two millions. 
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jutor with him in many of his works, was born in 
1760 — unfortunately for the arts and for society, of 
which he was an ornament, died of a consumption, 
at the age of thirty-fire. 

The eai’ly propensity of Thomas to observe natu- 
ral objects, and particularly the manners and habits 
of animals, and to endeavour to express them by 
drawing, in which, without tuition, he manifested 
great proficiency at an early age, determined his 
friends as to the choice of a profession for him. He 
was bound apprentice, at the age of fourteen, to Mr 
Ralph Beilby of Newcastle, a respectable copper- 
plate engraver, and very estimable man.* Mr Bewick* 
might have had a master of greater eminence, but 
he could not have had one more anxious to encou- 
rage the rising talents of his pupil, to point out to 

* It is stated by the author of “ The Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties,” forming a part of the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge (we know not on what authority, 
but we think it probable,) that he was in the habit of ex- 
ercising his genius by covering the walls and doors of his 
native village with sketches in chalk of his favourites of 
the lower creation with great accuracy and spirit ; and that 
some of these performances chancing to attract Mr Beil- 
by ’s notice, as he was passing through Cherry-Bum, he was 
so much struck with the talent which they displayed, that 
he immediately sought out the young artist, and obtained 
his father's permission to take him with him as his ap. 
prentice. 
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him his peculiar line of excellence, and to enjoy with- 
out jealousy his merit and success, even when it ap- 
peared, in some respects, to throw himself into the 
shade. When Mr Charles Hutton, afterwards the 
eminent Professor Hutton of Woolwich, but then 
a schoolmaster in Newcastle, was preparing, in 1770, 
his great work on Mensuration, he applied to Mr 
Beilby to engrave on copper-plates the mathemati- 
cal figures for the work. Mr Beilby judiciously ad- 
vised that they should be cut on wood, in which 
case, each might accompany, on the same page, the 
proposition it was intended to illustrate* He em- 
ployed his young apprentice to execute many of 
these ; and the beauty and accuracy with which 
they were finished| led Mr Beilby to advise him 
strongly to devote his chief attention to the improve- 
ment of this long-lost art. Several mathematical 
works were supplied, about this time, with very 
beautiful diagrams ; particularly Dr Enfield’s trans- 
lation of Rossignol’s Elements of Geometry. 

On the expiration of his apprenticeship, he visited 
the metropolis for a few months, and was, during 
this short period, employed by an engraver in the 
vicinity of Hatton -Garden. But London, with all 
its gaieties and temptations, had no attractions for 
Bewick : he panted for the enjoyment of his native 
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air, and for indulgence in his accustomed rural habits. 
On his return to the North, he spent a short time in 
Scotland, and afterwards became his old master's 
partner, while John, hi$ brother, was taken as their 
joint-apprentice. 

About this time, Mr Thomas Saint, the printer 
of the Newcastle Courant, projected an edition of 
Gay’s Fables, and the Bewicks were engaged to 
furnish the cuts. One of these, ‘‘ The Old Hound,” 
obtained the premium of the Society of Arts, for the 
best specimen of wood-engraving, in 1775. An 
impression of this may be seen in the Memoir pre- 
fixed to ‘‘Select Fables,” printed for Chtfrnley, New- 
castle, in 1820 ; from which many notices in the 
present Memoir are taken. Mr Saint, in 1776, 
published also a work entitled. Select Fables, with 
an indifferent set of cuts, probably by some inferior 
artist ; but in 1779 came out a new edition of Gay, 
and, in 1784, of the Select Fables, with an entire 
new set of cuts, by the Bewicks. 

It has been already said, that Thomas Bewick, 
from his earliest youth, was a close observer and ac- 
curate delineator of the forms and habits of animals ; 
and, during his apprenticeship, and indeed through- 
out his whole life, he neglected no opportunity of 
visiting and drawing such foreign animals as were 
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exhibited in the different itinerant collections which 
occasionally visited Newcastle. This led to the pro- 
ject of the ‘‘ History of Quadrupeds a Prospectus 
of which work, accompanied ||by specimens of seve- 
ral of the best cuts then engraved, was printed and 
circulated in 1787 ; but it was not till 1790 that 
the work appeared. 

In the mean time, the Prospectus had the effect 
of introducing the spirited undertaker to the notice 
of many ardent cultivators of natural science, parti- 
cularly of Marmaduko Tunstall, Esq. of Wycliffe, 
whose museum was even then remarkable for the 
extent pf iter treasures, and for the skill with which 
they had been preserved ; whose collection also of 
living animals, both winged and quadruped, was very 
considerable. Mr Bewick was invited to visit Wy- 
cliffe, and made drawings of various specimens, liv- 
ing and dead, which contributed greatly to enrich his 
subsequent publications. The portraits which he 
took with him of the wild cattle in Chillingham Park, 
the seat of the Earl of Tanker ville (whose agent, Mr 
John Bailey, was also ah eminent naturalist, and 
very intimate friend of Mr Bewick), particularly at- 
tracted Mr Tunstall’s attention ; and he was very 
urgent to obtain a representation, upon a larger scale 
than was contemplated for his projected work, of 
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tliose now unique specimens of the ancient Caledo- 
nian breed.** For this purpose^ Mr Bewick made a 
special visit to Chillingham, and the result was the 
largest wood-cut he ev^ engraved ; which, though it 
is considered as his ch^ d*ceuvrey seemed, in its con- 
sequences, to shew the limits within which wood- 
engraving should generally be confined. The block, 
after a few impressions had been taken off, split into 
several pieces, and remained so till, in the year 1817, 
the richly figured border having been removed, the 
pieces containing the figure of the wild bull were so 
firmly clamped together, as to bear the force of tbe 
press ; and impressions may still be had. A few 
proof-impressions on thin vellum of the original block, 
with the figured border, have sold as high as twenty 
guineas. 

As it obviously required much time, as well as 
labour, to collect, from various quarters, the materials 
for a ‘‘ General History of Quadrupeds,’* it is evi- 
dent that much must have been done in other ways, 
in the regular course of ordinary business. In a 
country engraver’s office, much of this requires no 
record; but, during this interval, three works on 
copper seem to have been executed, chiefly by Mr 
Thomas Bewick. A small quarto volume, entitled, 

“ A Tour through Sweden, Lapland, &c., by Matthew 
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Consett, Esq., accompanied by Sir G. H. Liddell,” 
was illustrated with engravings by Beilby and Be- 
wick, the latter executing all those relating to natu- 
ral history, particularly the ijein-deer and their Lap- 
land keepers, brought over by Sir H. Liddell, whom 
he had thus the unexpected opportunity of delineat- 
ing from the life. During this interval, he also drew 
and engraved on copper, at the expense of their re- 
spective proprietors, The Whitley large Ox,” be- 
longing to Mr Edward Hall, the four quarters of 
which weighed 187 stone ; and “ The remarkable 
Kyloe Ox,” bred in Mull by Donald Campbell, Esq. 
and fed by Mr Robert Spearman of Rothley Park, 
Northumberland. This latter is a very curious spe- 
cimen of copper-plate engraving, combining the styles 
of wood and copper, particularly in the minute man- 
ner in which the verdure is executed. 

At length appeared The General History of 
Quadrupeds,’’ a work uncommonly well received by 
the public, and ever since held in increased estima- 
tion. Perhaps there never was a work to which the 
rising generation of the day was, and no doubt that 
for many years to come will be, under such obliga- 
tions, for exciting in them a taste for the natural 
history of animals. The representations which are 
given of the various tribes, possess a boldness of de- 
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sign, a correctness of outline, an exactness of attitude, 
and a disi rimination of general character, which con- 
vey, at the first glance, a just and lively idea of each 
different animal. The figures were accompanied by 
a clear and concise statement of the nature, habits, 
and disposition of each animal : these were chiefly 
drawn up by his able coadjutors, Mr Beilby, his part- 
ner, and his printer Mr Solomon Hodgson ; subject, 
no doubt, to the corrections and additions of Mr 
Bewick. In drawing up these descriptions, it was 
the endeavour of the publishers to lay before their 
readers a particular account of the quadrupeds of our 
own country, especially of those which have so ma- 
terially contributed to its strength, prosperity, and 
happiness, and to notice the improvements which an 
enlarged system of agriculture, supported by a noble 
spirit of generous emulation, has diffused through- 
out the country. 

But the great and, to the public in general, unex- 
pected, charm of the History of Quadrupeds, was 
the number and variety of the vignettes and tail- 
pieces, with which the whole volume is embellished. 
Many of these are connected with the manners and 
habits of the animals near which they are placed ; 
others are, in some other way, connected with them, 
as being intended to convey to those who avail them- 
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selves of their labours^ some salutary moral lesson, 
as to their humane treatment ; or to expose, by per- 
haps the most cutting possible satire, the crne|ty of 
those who ill-treat them* But a great proportion of 
them express, in a way of dry humour peculiar to 
himself, the artist’s particular notions of men and 
things, the passing events of the day, &c. kc. ; and 
exhibit often such ludicrous, and, in a few instances, 
such serious and even awful, combinations of ideas, 
as could not perhaps have been developed so for- 
cibly in any other way. 

From the moment of the publication of this vo- 
lume, the fame of Thomas Bewick was established 
on a foundation not to be shaken. It has passed 
through seven large editions, with continually grow- 
ing improvements. 

It was observed before, that Mr Bewick’s younger 
brother, John, was apprenticed to Mr Beilby and 
himself. He naturally followed the line of engrav- 
ing so successfully struck out by bis brother. At 
the close of his apprenticeship, he removed to Lon- 
don, where he soon became very eminent as a wood- 
engraver ; indeed, in some respects, he might be 
said to excel the elder Bewick. This naturally in- 
duced Mr William Bulmer, the spirited proprietor 
of the “ Shakspeare Press,” himself a Newcastle 
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man, to conceive the desire of giving to the world a 
complete specimen of the improved arts of type and 
block-printing ; and for this purpose he engaged the 
Messrs Bewicks, two of his earliest acquaintances, 
to engrave a set of cuts to embellish the poems of 
Goldsmith, The Traveller and Deserted Village, 
and Parnells Hermit. These appeared in 1795, in 
a royal quarto volume, and attracted a great share of 
public attention, from the beauty of the printing and 
the novelty of the embellishments, which were exe- 
cuted with the greatest care and skill, after designs 
made from the most interesting passages of the 
poems, and were universally allowed to exceed every 
thing of the kind that had been produced before. 
Indeed, it was conceived almost impossible that such 
delicate effects could be obtained from blocks of 
wood; and it is said that his late Majesty (George 
III.) entertained so great a doubt upon the subject, 
that he ordered his bookseller, Mr G. Nicol, to pro- 
cure the blocks from MrBulmer, that he might con- 
vince himself of the fact. 

The success of this volume induced Mr Bulmer 
to print, in the same way, Somerville's Chase. The 
subjects which ornament this work being entirely 
composed of landscape scenery and animals, were 
peculiarly adapted to display the beauties of wood- 
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engraving. Unfortunately for the arts, it was the 
last work of the younger Bewick, who died at the 
close of 1795, of a pulmonary complaint, probably 
contracted by too great application. He is justly 
described in the monumental inscription in Oving- 
ham church-yard, as “ only excelled as to his inge- 
nuity as an artist by his conduct as a man.’’ Pre- 
viously, however, to his death, he had drawn the 
wdjole of the designs for the Chase on the blocks, 
except one *, and the whole were beautifully engraved 
by his brother Thomas. 

In 1797, Messrs Beilby and Bewick published 
the first volume of the History of British Birds,” 
comprising the land-birds. This work contains an 
account of the various feathered tribes, either con- 
stantly residing in, or occasionally visiting, our islands. 
While Bewick was engraving the cuts (almost all 
faithfully delineated from nature), Mr Beilby was 
engaged in furnishing the written descriptions. Some 
unlucky misunderstandings having arisen about the 
appropriation of this pai t of the work, a separation 
of interests took place between the parties, and the 
compilation and completion of the second volume, 
“ Water-birds,'* devolved on Mr Bewick alone — 
subject, however, to the literary corrections of the 
liev. Henry Cotes, Vicar of Bedlington. In the 
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whole of this work, the drawings are minutely ac- 
curate, and express the natural delicacy of feather, 
clown, and accompanying foliage, in a manner par- 
ticularly happy. And the variety of vignettes and 
tail-pieces, and the genius and humour displayed in 
tfje whole of them (illustrating, besides, in a manner 
never before attempted, the habits of the birds), 
stamps a value on the work superior to the former 
publication on Quadrupeds. * This also has passed 

* Of I3ewick\s powers, the most extraordinary is the 
perfect accuracy with which he seizes and transfers to pa- 
per the natural objects which it is his delight to draw. His 
landscapes are absolute facsimiles; his animals are whole- 
length portraits. Other books on natural history have fine 
engravings ; but still, neither beast nor bird in them have 
any character; dogs and deer, lark and sparrow, have all 
airs and countenances marvellously insipid, and of a most 
flat similitude. You may buy dear books, but if you want 
to know what a bird or quadruped w, to Bewick you must 
go at last. It needs only to glance at the works of Bewick, 
to convince ourselves with what wonderful felicity the very 
countenance and air of his animals are marked and distin- 
guished. There is the grave owl, the silly wavering lap- 
wing, the pert jay, the impudent over-fed sparrow, the airy 
lark, the sleepy-headed gourmand duck, the restless tit- 
mouse, the insignificant wren, the clean harmless gull, the 
keen rapacious kite — every one has his character,” 

“ His vignettes are just as remarkable. Take his British 
Birds, and in the tail-pieces to these volumes you shall 
find the most touching representations of Nature in all her 
forms, animate and inanimate. There are the poachers 
tracking a hare in the snow ; and the urchins who have ac- 
complished the creation of a “ snow-man the disap- 
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through many editions, with and without the letter- 
press. 

pointed beggar leaving the gate open for the pigs and poul- 
try to march over the good dame's linen, which she is lay- 
ing out to dry ; the thief who sees devils in every bush — a 
sketch that Hogarth himself might envy ; the strayed in- 
fant standing at the horse's heels, and pulling his tail, 
while the mother is in an agony flying over the style; the 
sportsman who has slipped into the torrent; the blind man 
and boy, unconscious of “ Keep on this side and that 
best of burlesques on military pomp, the four urchins astride 
of gravestones for horses, the flrst blowing a glass trumpet, 
and the others bedizened in tatters, with rush-caps and 
wooden swords. 

“ Nor must we pass over his sea-side sketches, all inimi- 
table. The cutter chasing the smuggler — is it not evident 
that they are going at the rate of at least ten knots an hour.? 
The tired gulls sitting on the waves, every curled head of 
which seems big with mischief. What pruning of plumage, 
what stalkings, and flappings, and scratchings of the sand, 
ate depicted in that collection of sea-birds on the shore I' 
What desolation is there in that sketch of coast after a 
storm, with the solitary rock, the ebb-tide, the crab just 
venturing out, and the mast of the sunken vessel standing 
up through the treacherous waters ! What truth and mi- 
nute nature is in that tide coming in, each wave rolling 
higher than its predecessor, like a line of conquerors, and 
pouring in amidst the rocks with increased aggression ! 
And, last and best, there are his fishing scenes. What 
angler’s heart but beats whenever the pool-fisher, deep in 
the water, his rod bending almost double with the rush of 
some tremendous trout or heavy salmon ? Who does not 
recognize his boyish days in the fellow with the “ set rods,’’ 
sheltering himself from the soaking rain behind an old 
tree ? What fisher has not seen yon “ old codger,” sitting 
by the river side, peering over his tackle, and putting on a 
brandling 
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Mr Bewick's next works were on a largei scale : 
four very spirited and accurate representations of a 
zebra, an elephant, a lion, and a tiger, from the col- 
lection and for the use of Mr Pidcock, the celebrat- 
ed exhibitor of wild beasts. A few impressions 
were taken of each of these, which are now very 
scarce. 

In 1818, he published a collection of Fables, en- 

‘‘ Bewick’s landscapes, too, are on the same principle 
with his animals : they are for the most part portraits, the 
result of the keenest and most accurate observation. You 
perceive every stone and bunch of grass has had actual 
existence ; his moors are north-country moors, the progeny 
of Cheviot, Rimside, Simonside, or Carter. The tail-piece 
of the old man pointing out to his boy an ancient monu- 
mental stone, reminds one of the Millfield plain, or Flod- 
den Field. Having only delineated that in which he him- 
self has taken delight, we may deduce his character from 
his pictures : his heartfelt love of his native country, its 
scenery, its manners, its airs, its men and women ; his pro- 
pensity 

. — by himself to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander. 

And no thinks lang : 

his intense observation of nature and human life; his sati- 
rical and somewhat coarse humour; his fondness for maxims 
and old saws ; his vein of worldly prudence now and then 
“ cropping out,” as the miners call it, into day-light; his 
passion for the sea-side, and his delight in “ the angler’s 
solitary trade All this, and more, the admirer of Bewick 
may deduce from his sketches.”— -R/acArwood’^ Magazine^ 
p. 2, 3. 
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titled, “ The Fabler of TEsop aiul others, with De- 
signs by T. Bewick.” This work has not, how* 
ever, been received by the public with so much fa* 
vour. 

' In 1820, Mr Emerson Charnley, bookseller in 
Newcastle, having purchased of Messrs Wilson of 
York a large collection of wood-cuts, which liad been 
engrave<l by the Bewicks in early life, for various 
works printed by Saint, conceived the design of em- 
ploying them in the illustration of a volume of Select 
Fables (already referred to). Though aware that 
Mr Bewick wished it to be fully understood that he 
had no wish to “ feed the whimsies of bibliomanists," 
as he himself expressed it, and perhaps was a little 
jealous of all the imperfections of his youth being set 
before the public, yet the Editor conceived that he 
was rendering to the curious in wood-engraving a 
very acceptable service, by thus rescuing from obli- 
vion so many valuable specimens of the early talents 
of the revivors of this elegant art. They were thus 
enabled to study the gradual advance towards excel- 
lence of these ingenious artists, from their very ear- 
liest beginnings, and to trace the promise of talents 
at length so conspicuously developed. 

Mr Bewick, however, was also engaged from time 
to time, by himself and his pupils, in furnishing em- 
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bellishments to various other works, which it is now 
impossible to particularize. One may be mentioned, 
Dr Thornton s ‘‘ Medical Botany.” But as he had 
himself no knowledge of this department of natural 
science, the cuts engraved for this work were mere- 
ly servile copies of the drawings sent, executed witli 
great exactness indeed, hut not at all con amore. It 
is believed that the work itself obtained very little 
of the public attention. 

Several of the later years of Mr Bewick’s life were, 
in part at least, devoted to a work on British Fishes. 
A number of very accurate drawings were made by 
himself, and more by his son Robert, whose accu- 
racy in delineation is perhaps equal to his father’s. 
From twenty to thirty of these had been actually en- 
graved, and a very large proportion (amounting to 
more than a hundred) of vignettes, consisting of ri- 
ver and coast scenery, the humours of fishermen and 
fish women, the exploits of birds of prey in fish- 
taking, &c. It was hoped that his son would have 
gone on with and completed the work, but in this 
the public have been disappointed ; and now that 
Mr Yarrell’s beautiful work is completed, it possi- 
bly might not answer. 

Mr Bewick had a continued succession of pupils, 
many of whom have done the highest honour to their 
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preceptor ; and some are carrying the art to a stage 
of advancement, at which he himself had the candour 
' to acknowledge, on the inspection of Northcote’s 
Fables, he had never conceived that it would amve. 
It is almost needless to mention the names of Nes- 
bit and Harvey. Others were cut off by death, or 
still more lamentable circumstances, who would 
otherwise have done great credit to their master ; as 
Johnson, whose premature death occurred in Scot- 
land, while copying some of the pictures of Lord 
Breadalbane, Clenne), Hanson — Hole, whose exqui- 
site vignette in the title-page of Mr Shepherd's 
Poggio gave the highest promise, was stopped in a 
more agreeable way, by succeeding to a handsome 
fortune. 

The last project of Mr Bewick was, to improve 
at once the taste and morals of the lower classes, 
particularly in the country, by a series of blocks on 
a large scale, to supersede the wretched, sometimes 
immoral, daubs with which the walls of cottages are 
too frequently clothed. A cut of an Old Horse, in- 
tended to head an Address on Cruelty to that noble 
animal, was his last production : the proof of it was 
brought to him from the press only three days before 
he died. 

It may be observed, that, in the works of the early 
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masters, in the art of wood engraving, there was little 
more attempted than a bold outline. It remained 
for the burine of Bewick to produce a more complete 
and finished effect, by displaying a^variety of tints, 
and producing a perspective, in a way that astonished 
even the copperplate engravers, by slightly lowering 
the surface of the block where the distance or lighter 
parts were to be shewn. This was first suggested 
by his early acquaintance Bulmer, who, during the 
period of their joint apprenticeship, invariably took 
off, at his master’s office, proof-impressions of Be- 
wick’s blocks. He particularly printed for his friend 
the engraving of the Huntsman and Old Hound, 
which, as has been already observed, obtained for 
the young artist the premium from the Society of 
Arts. 

Mr Bewick was in person robust, well formed 
and healthy. He was fond of early rising, walking, 
and indulging in all the rustic and athletic sports so 
prevalent in the north of England. Many portraits 
of him have been engraved and published ; but the 
only full-length portrait of him was executed by 
Nicholson, and engraved by his pupil Ranson.* It 

* Mr Audubon reminds me that there is another, and 
striking, full-length, by Mr Good, whose peculiar mode 
of throwing the light upon his portraits has been much 
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was afterwards proposed by a select number of bis 
friends and admirers, to have a bust of him executed 
in marble, as a lasting memorial of the high regard 
they entertained Tor his genius and excellent charac- 
ter. The bust was executed by r>aily with great fi- 
delity and taste ; and was presented, by the subscrib- 
ers, to the Council and Members of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle, and now occu- 
pies a situation in the most prominent part of the 
spacious library-room of that useful Institution. 

Many anecdotes are cun*ent among his friends con- 
cerning the occasions of many of his vignettes. Among 
others, one is told of a person, who had for many years 
supplied him with coals, being convicted of defraud- 
ing him in measure, on which occasion he sent him a 
letter of rebuke for his ingratitude and dishonesty- 
At the bottom of the letter, he sketched with his pen 
the figure of a man in a coal cart, accompanied by a 
representation of the devil close by his side, who is 
stopping the vehicle immediately under a gallows, 
beneath which was written, ** The end and 'punish- 
ment of all dishonest menJ* This well-timed satire 
so affected the nervous system of the poor delinquent, 

and deservedly admired : it is in the possession of the fa- 
mily. 
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that he immediately confessed his guilt, and on his 
knees implored his pardon. This small sketch was 
afterwards adopted as a tail-piece, which may be 
seen in the first volume of the Britisf) Birds, p. 1 1 
(First Edition.) 

Mr Bewick was a man of warm attachments, par- 
ticularly to the younger branches of his family. It 
is known that, during his apprenticeship, he seldom 
hiiled to visit his parents once a week at Cherry-Buni, 
distant about fourteen miles from Newcastle ; anil 
when the Tyne was so swelled with rain and land 
floods, that he could not get across, it was his prac- 
tice to shout over to them, and, having made inqui- 
ries after the state of their health, to return home. 

In 1825, in a letter to an old crony in London, 
after describing with a kind of enthusiastic pleasure 
the domestic comforts which he daily enjoyed, he 
says, F might fill you a sheet in dwelling on the 
merits of my young folks, without being a bit afraid 
of any remarks that might be made upon me, such 

* In page 82 of the same volume is the representation of 
a cart-horse running away with some affrighted boys, who 
had got into the cart while the careless driver was drinking 
in a hedge-alehouse. It is observable, that the rapidity of 
the cart is finely expressed by the almost total disappear- 
ance of the spokes of the wheel; a circumstance, it is be- 
lieved, never before noticed by an artist. 
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aa ‘ look at the old fool, he thinks there’s nobody 
has sic bairns as he has* In short, my son and three 
daughters do all in their power to make their parents 
happy.” 

Mr Bewick was naturally of the most persevering 
and industrious habits. The number of blocks he 
has engraved is almost incredible. At his bench he 
worked and vohistled with the most perfect good hu- 
mour, from morn to night, and ever and anon thought 
the day too short for the extension of bis labours. 
He did not mix much with the world, for he pos- 
sessed a singular and most independent mind. In 
the evening, indeed, when the work of the day was 
finished, he generally retired to a neighbouring 
public-house, to smoke his pipe, and drink his glass 
of porter with an old friend or two, who knew bis 
haunt, and enjoyed the naivete and originality of his 
remarks. But he luxuriated in the bosom of his fa- 
mily ; and no pleasures he could enjoy in the latter 
stage of his life, were equal in his esteem to the ster- 
ling comforts of his own fireside. He died, as he 
had lived, an upright and truly honest man ; and 
breathed his last after a short illness, in the midst of 
his affectionate and disconsolate offspring, at his re- 
sidence in West Street, Gateshead, on Saturday 
November 8. 1828, in the 76th year of his age. His 
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remains were accompanied by a nutnerous train of 
friends, to the family burial-place at Ovingham, and 
deposited along with his parents, his wife (who had 
died February 1. 1826, aged 72), and his brother 
previously mentioned.^ 

Much more might be said of this distinguished 
artist. More has been said. In Black wood^s Maga- 
zine (for 1825), there is a very elegant critique 
upon Mr Bewick’s works, f In the first volume of 
the Transactions of the Natural History Society of 
Newcastle, p. 132, is a Memoir of Mr Bewick, by 
George Clayton Atkinson, Esq., whose love of na- 
ture led him, while very young, to seek the acquaint- 
ance of our native artist, who was always ready to 
encourage rising merit. But amidst much judicious 
remark, there is a detail of particular conversations, 
&c. which, though highly interesting in this particu- 
lar neighbourhood, would probably not be so to the 
public at large. In the third volume of Audubon’s 

* There is an affecting tail-piece (the final one in his 
Fables, 1820), in which he describes The End of All,” 
representing his own funeral, with a view of the west end 
of Ovingham church, and the two family monuments fixed 
in the wall. And it may be interesting also to notice, as 
a proof of that family-attachment mentioned in p. 36, that 
the tail-piece in p. 162 of his Fables bears the date of his 
mother’s, and that in p, 176 of his father’s death. 

f For an extract from which, see Note, p. 31. 
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Ornithological Biography, p, 300, an account of his 
interviews with Mr Bewick, during his residence in 
Newcastle, forms one of those delightful ‘‘ Episodes” 
with which he contrives to enliven his accounts of 
birds. We have taken the liberty of quoting it. 

Through the kindness of Mr Selby of Twizel- 
House in Northumberland, I had anticipated the 
pleasure of forming an acquaintance with the cele- 
brated and estimable Bewick, whose works indicate 
an era in the history of the art of engraving on wood. 
In my progress southward, after leaving Edinburgh 
in 1827, I reached Newcastle-upon-Tyne about the 
middle of April, when Nature had begun to decorate 
anew the rich country around. The lark was in full 
song, the blackbird rioted in the exuberance of joy, 
the husbandman cheerily plied his healthful labours, 
and I, although a stranger in a foreign land, felt de- 
lighted with all around me, for I had formed friends 
who were courteous and kind, and whose favour I 
had reason to hope would continue. Nor have I 
been disappointed in my expectations. 

‘‘ Bewick must have heard of my arrival at New- 
castle before I had an opportunity of calling upon 
him, for he sent me by his son the following note : — 

‘ T. Bewick's compliments to Mr Audubon, and will 
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be glad of the honour of his company this day to tea 
at six o’clock.* These few words at once proved to 
me the kindness of his nature, and, as my labours 
were closed for the day, I accompanied the son to 
his father s house. 

“ As yet I had seen but little of the town, and 
had never crossed the Tyne. The first remarkable 
object that attracted my notice was a fine church, 
which my companion informed me was that of St. 
Nicholas. Passing over the river by a stone bridge 
of several arches, I saw by the wharfs a considerable 
number of vessels, among which I distinguished some 
of American construction. The shores on either 
side were pleasant, the undulated ground being or- 
namented with buildings, windmills, and glass-works. 
On the water glided, or were swept along by great 
oars, boats of singular form, deeply laden with the 
subterranean produce of the hills around. 

At length we reached the dwelling of the en- 
graver, and I was at once shewn to his workshop. 
Thei’e I met the old man, who, coming towards me, 
welcomed me with a hearty shake of the hand, and 
for a moment took off a cotton night-cap, somewhat 
soiled by the smoke of the place. He was a tall 
stout man, with a large head, and with eyes placed 
farther apart than those of any man that I have ever 
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seen : — a perfect old Englishman, full of life, although 
seventy-four yeai’s of age, active and prompt in his 
labours. Presently he proposed shewing me the 
work he was at, and went on with his tools. It was 
a small vignette, cut on a block of boxwood not more 
than three by two inches in surface, and represented 
a dog frightened at night by what he fancied to be 
living objects, but which were actually roots and 
branches of trees, rocks, and other objects bearing 
the semblance of men. This curious piece of art, 
like all his works, was exquisite, and more than once 
did I feel strongly tempted to ask a rejected bit, but 
was prevented by his inviting me up stairs, where, 
he said, 1 should soon meet all the best artists of 
Newcastle. 

“ There I was introduced to the Misses Bewick, 
amiable and affable ladies, who manifested all anxiety 
to render my visit agreeable. Among the visitors I 
saw a Mr Good, and was highly pleased with one of 
the productions of his pencil, a full-length miniature 
in oil of Bewick, well drawn, and highly finished. 

The old gentleman and I stuck to each other, 
he talking of my drawings, I of his wood-cuts. Now 
and then he would take off his cap, and draw up 
his grey worsted stockings to his nether clothes ; but 
whenever our conversation became animated, the re- 
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placed cap was left sticking as if by magic to the 
hind part of his head, the neglected hose resumed 
their downward tendency, his fine eyes sparkled, and 
he delivered his sentiments with a freedom and vi- 
vacity which afibrded me great pleasure. He said 
he had heard that my drawings had been exhibited 
in Liverpool, and felt great anxiety to see some of 
them, which he proposed to gratify by visiting me 
early next morning along with his daughters and a 
few friends. Recollecting at that moment how de- 
sirous my sons, then in Kentucky, were to have 
a copy of his works on Quadrupeds, I asked him 
where I could procure one, when he immediately 
answered ‘ here,* and forthwith presented me with a 
beautiful set. 

** The tea- drinking having in due time come to an 
end, young Bewick, to amuse me, brought a bagpipe 
of a new construction, called the Durham Pipe, and 
played some simple Scotch, English, and Irish airs, 
all sweet and pleasing to my taste. I could scarcely 
understand how, with his large fingers, he managed 
to cover each hole separately. The instrument 
sounded somewhat like a hautboy, and had none of 
the shrill warlike notes or booming sound of the 
Highland bagpipe. The company dispersed at aii 
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eai’ly hour, and when I parted from Bewick that 
night, I parted from a friend. 

A few days after this I received another note 
from him, which I read hastily, having with me at 
the moment many persons examining my drawings. 
This note having, as I understood it, intimated his 
desire that I should go and dine with him that day, 
I accordingly went ; but judge of my surprise when, 
on arriving at his house at 5 o^clock, with an appe- 
tite becoming the occasion, I discovered that I had 
been invited to tea and not to dinner. However, the 
mistake was speedily cleared up to the satisfaction 
of all parties, and an abundant supply of eatables 
was placed on the table. The Reverend William 
Turner joined us, and the evening passed delight- 
fully. At first our conversation was desultory and 
multifarious, but when the table was removed, Be- 
wick took his seat at the fire, and we talked of our 
more immediate concerns. In due time we took 
leave, and returned to our homes, pleased with each 
other and with our host. 

‘‘ Having been invited the previous evening to 
breakfast with Bewick at 8, I revisited him at that 
hour, on the 16th April, and found the whole family 
so kind and attentive that I felt quite at home. The 
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good gentleman, after breakfast, soon betook himself 
to his labours, and began to shew me, as he laugh- 
ingly said, how easy it was to cut wood ; but I soon 
saw that cutting wood in his style and manner was 
no joke, although to him it seemed indeed easy. 
His delicate and beautiful tools were all made by 
himself, and I may with truth say that his shop was 
the only artist’s ^ shop’ that I ever found perfectly 
clean and tidy. In the course of the day Bewick 
called upon me again, and put down his name on 
iny list of subscribers in behalf of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle. In this, liow- 
ever, his enthusiasm had misled him, for the learned 
body for which he took upon himself to act, did not 
think proper to ratify the compact. 

Another invitation having come to me from 
(jatehead, I found my good friend seated in his usual 
place. His countenance seemed to me to beam with 
pleasure as he shook my hand. ‘ I could not bear 
the idea,’ said he, ^ of your going off, without telling 
you, in written words, what I think of your Birds of 
America. Here it is in black and white, and make 
of it what use you may, if it be of use at all.’ I 
put the unsealed letter in my pocket, and we chatted 
on subjects connected with natural history. Now 
and then he would start and exclaim, ’ Oh, that I 
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were young again ! ’ I would go to America too. 
Hey ! what a country it will be, Mr Audubon.’ I 
retorted by exclaiming, ‘ Hey ! what a country it is 
already, Mr Bewick I” In the midst of our conver- 
sation on birds and other animals, he drank my health 
and the peace of all the world in hot hrandy toddy, 
and I returned the compliment, wishing, no doubt, 
in accordance with his own sentiments, the health of 
all our enemies. His daughters enjoyed the scene, 
and remarked, that, for years, their father had not 
been in such a flow of spirits. 

“ I regret that I have not by me at present the 
letter which this generous and worthy man gave me 
that evening, otherwise, for hifi sake, I should have 
presented you with it. It is in careful keeping, how- 
ever, as a memorial of a man whose memory is dear 
to me ; and be assured I regard it with quite as much 
pleasure as a manuscript * Synopsis of the Birds of 
America,’ by Alexander Wilson, which this cele- 
brated individual gave to me at Louisville in Ken- 
tucky, more than twenty years ago. Bewick’s let- 
ter, however, will be presented to you along with 
many others, in connection with some strange facts, 
which I hope may be useful to the world. We pro- 
tracted our conversation much beyond our usual time 
of retiring to rest, and at his earnest request, and 
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much to my satisfaction, I promised to spend the 
next evening with him, as it was to be my last at 
Newcastle for some time. 

“ On the 19th of the same month I paid him my 
last visit, at his house. When we parted, he repeat- 
ed three times, ‘God preserve you, God bless you!' 
He must have been sensible of the emotion which I 
felt, and which he must have read in my looks, al- 
though I refrained from speaking on the occasion. 

“ A few weeks previous to the death of this fer- 
vent admirer of nature, he and his daughters paid 
me a visit to London. He looked as well as when 
I had seen him at Newcastle. Our interview was 
short but agreeable, and when he bade adieu, I was 
certainly far from thinking that it might be the last. 
But so it was, for only a very short time had elapsed 
when I saw his death announced in the newspapers. 

“ My opinion of this remarkable man is, that he 
was purely a son of nature, to whom alone he owed 
nearly all that characterized him as an artist and a 
man. Warm in his affections, of deep feeling, and 
possessed of a vigorous imagination, with correct and 
penetrating observation, he needed little extraneous 
aid to make him what he became, the first engraver 
on wood that England has produced. Look at his 
tail-pieces, Header, and say if you ever saw so much 
VOL. vr. J3 
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life represented before, from the glutton who pre- 
cedes the Great Black-backed Gull, to the youngsters 
flying their kite, tke disappointed sportsman who, 
by sbooting a magpie, has lost a woodcock, the horse 
endeavouring to reach the water, the bull roaring 
near the style, or the poor beggar attacked by the 
rich man's mastiff. As you turn each successive 
leaf, from beginning to end of his admirable Looks, 
scenes calculated to excite your admiration every- 
where present themselves. Assuredly you will agree 
with me in thinking that in his peculiar path none 
has equalled him. There may be men now, or some 
may in after years appear, whose works may in some 
respects rival or even excel his, but not the less must 
Thomas Bewick of Newcastle-on-Tyjie be considered 
in the art of engraving on wood what Linnaeus vill 
ever be in natural history, though not the founder, 
yet the enlightened improver and illustrious pro- 
moter.” 

It was indeed hoped that more might have been 
learned of Bewick from his own pen ; for it is known 
that he had, to 611 up the vacant evenings of the last 
two years of his life, devoted his attention to writing 
a memoir of himself, for which he had prepared por- 
traits and proBles of several of his friends, together 
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with several other engravings. But his children, find- 
ing, probably, that much related to events and cir- 
cumstances that principally concerned themselves, 
and family affdirs, which, however interesting to 
themselves, might not he so to the public, or might 
subject them to the imputation of vanity, have, with 
a delicacy that cannot but be respected, declined its 
publication. 
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OR 

FAMILY PSITTACIDiE. 


In presenting tb our readers a volume containing 
the natural history of the Parrots, or family Psitta- 
cidcBj we have to direct their attention to an assem- 
blage of birds, not less remarkable for the peculiarity 
of their form, the gay, varied, and in many instances, 
splendid plumage in which they are attired, than for 
the intelligence and docility so many evince in a state 
of captivity or domestication, and the peculiar faci- 
lity possessed by several species of imitating the in- 
tonations of the human voice, and learning by rote 
words, and even sentences, which they remember 
and repeat with clearness and precision ; a faculty, 
it may be remarked, confined to these birds, and to 
some few of the SturnidcB and Corvidae members of 
the Conirostral Tribe, — another primary division of 
the Typical Order Insessores, 
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According to the natural system, or tliat founded 
upon the affinities which connect the various mem- 
bers of the feathered race, and which has been so 
ably illustrated and confirmed by the writings of 
Vigors, Swainson, and other eminent ornithologists 
of our own country, the PsittacidcBy or family of the 
Parrots, belong to the order Insessores, and to that 
primary division which has been named Scansores^ 
in accordance with the climbing and prehensile 
powers of its typical members. In this Tribe or 
DivisiSn, it forms one of the five circular groups or 
families into which it primarily resolves itself, the 
other four being represented by the Picidm^ or Wood- 
peckers ; the RamphastidcBf or Toucans ; the Cu- 
culidce, or Cuckoos; and the CerthiadcB, or Creepers. 
In its own tribe, it constitutes one of the typical, or, 
according* to Mr Swainson s views, the sub-typical 
group, as it possesses powers of gi'asping and climb- 
ing superior to those of three of the above or Aber- 
rant Groups, and inferior in some respects only to 
those of the eminently typical Picidce. To any ob- 
jection that the station thus assigned to this remark- 
able family is at present rather assumed than borne 
out by facts, or proved by direct affinity, it may be 
observed, that although its connexion with the other 
groups of the tribe is not of so close or direct a 
nature as might be wished for, in consequence of 
som^ of the links necessary to complete the chain of 
affinity being deficient or unknown ; still its general 
agreements in form and habits are sufficiently pro- 
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Riineiit to shew that its relationship to the otlier 
scansorial groups is of a degree much nearer than 
what it bears to any other tribe ; and farther, that 
its apparent isolation, or want of a still closer con- 
nexion with the birds among which it is placed, in 
all probability arises, merely from the circumstance 
that the species necessary to fill up this chasm or 
deficiency of connecting forms, though existing, re- 
main yet to be discovered either in it or the conter- 
minous families of the tribe. Previous to the en- 
lightened and philosophic views of recent naturalists 
respecting systematic arrangement, and the discovery 
that all natural groups, of whatever value or extent 
they may be, arrange themselves in a circular form, 
or shew a disposition to return into themselves, the 
parrots, under the Linnsean and other artificial sys- 
tems, were considered as forming a single isolated 
genus, under the title of Psittacus, the various mo- 
difications of form they exhibited being only consi- 
dered in the light of specific characters, or at most 
used for arbitrary sectional division. A comparison, 
however, of the parrots with other extensive groups, 
and a due consideration of the great diversity of form, 
as well as of habits and manners, observed to prevail 
among them, plainly shews that they are entitled to 
a rank much higher or more comprehensive than 
that of Genus, which, according to the now gene- 
rally received acceptation of the term, is used to de- 
signate one of the lowest assemblages of iij^ividuals 
or species. In consequence, the Linmean genus, 
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Psitlacusy has taken a higher rank in the natural sys- 
tem, and has been placed upon an equality with groups 
of a similar value, under the denomination of Family^ 
subordinate to which are other less comprehensive 
circles or assemblages of species, the next in extent 
being that of Sub-family. Of groups of the latter 
denomination, the five following have been indicated 
by Mr Swainson, whose views in this primary divi- 
sion of the family we are inclined to prefer to that 
formerly proposed by Mr Vigors, in the second vo- 
lume of the Zoological Journah as being more in 
accordance with the natural affinities, structure, and 
economy of the species ; and though a stricter exa- 
mination and analysis is still required to ascertain 
the precise situation of species whose history is but 
Jittle known, we have sufiicient to mark the proper- 
ties and peculiarities which distinguish these primary 
groups. 

The first is that of Macrocercina, and is composed 
of the splendidly attired Maccatvs, all of which are 
confined to America, as well as the nearly allied 
forms now distinguished by the generic titles of 
Arara, Aratinga, and Psittacara. In this . division 
also we place a group of Birds belonging to the an- 
cient Continent, viz. the genus 'PalcBornis, Vigors. 
Instead of considering it, as be does, the type of a 
subfamily, this division constitutes one of the nor- 
mal, or, according to Mr Swainson, the subtypical 
group oj the family, and is analogous to the denti- 
rostral tribe of the Insessores, and consequently, in 
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its own circle, is the representative of the Raptorial 
Order. 

The second sub-family is that of Psitticinay re- 
presented by the short and even-tailed species usual- 
ly called par excellence Parrots; they are found 
distributed throughout all the divisions of the globe 
within the tropics. This is the typical group of the 
Psittacidae, and is analogous to the conirostral tribe 
of the Insessores. 

The third is called Plyctolopkinay or Cockatoo 
Division, containing the birds familiarly known by 
that name, as well as the Black, and other nearly 
allied species. They are natives of India, its islands, 
and Australia. These represent the Scansores, and 
consequently the Rasorial Order, in their own fa- 
mily. 

The fourth is named Lorianuy from a group of 
parrots generally known by the name of Lories, na- 
tives of India and its islands. It also contains the 
numerous members of the genus Trichoglossusy Vi- 
gors, and several other generic forms belonging to 
Australia, all of which are distinguished from the 
rest of the Psittacidae by their comparatively slender 
bill and papillose tongue. This division beautifully 
represents the Tenuirostres, and is the Grallatorial 
group of the Psittacidse. 

The fifth is that of the Broad-tails, or sub-family 
Platycercinay composed of the beautiful genus Pla^ 
tycercusy Vigors, and of the other ground or slender- 
legged parrots of Australia. In it we are also in- 
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dined to place the black parrots of Madagascar, 
known by the name of Vasa* This division is con- 
sidered as analogous to the fissirostral tribe of the 
Insessores. 

By Buffon, and other naturalists of an early date, 
the geograpliical distribution of the parrots was sup- 
posed to be confined to the sultry climates within 
the Tropics. The discoveries made during the va- 
rious scientific voyages which have since explored 
the globe, and the keen research that of late years 
has been instituted in pursuit of objects of natural 
history, have, however, shewn that it is much wider 
in extent, particularly in the southern hemisphere, 
where species have been found in latitudes as high 
as 50®, examples having been discovered and brought 
from the Straits of Magellan. In the northern he- 
misphere, the limit appears to be more restricted, as 
the Carolina parrakeet of North America, and some 
few African species, are seldom seen beyond the 32d 
or 33d degrees. The Equatorial Regions must, how- 
ever, be considered the metropolis of the family, as 
it is in them that the greatest variety of genera are 
met with, the species which inhabit the higher or 
colder latitudes, though numerous, belonging t'o a 
very limited number of generic forms. In the ma- 
jority of this family, we find a plumage which, for 
richness and variety of colour, yields to few of the 
feathered race ; and though, like the tulip among 
flowers, it may by some be thought gaudy, and com- 
posed of colours too violently and abruptly contrast- 
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ed to give that satisfaction to the eye which a more 
chastened, or rather a less abrupt, intermixture of 
tints is wont to produce, still we think no one can 
examine or look at some of the gorgeously decked 
Maccaws, the splendid and effulgent Lories, or the 
diversified tints of the Australian Parrakeets, with- 
out acknowledging them to be among the most 
beautiful and striking of the feathered race. 

In the first, second, and fifth subfamilies, the ground 
or prevailing colour is green, generally of a lively 
tint, and varying from grass to sap and emerald-green, 
as expressed in Syme's Nomenclature of Colours. 
Upon this groundwork, patches of almost every 
known or possible hue are to be found in one or 
other of the species. In the subfamily Plyctolophnia 
alone we meet with a more uniform and plain attire, 
the true cockatoos being white, or white tinged 
more or less with rosy red or pale yellow. The other 
forms in this group are black or greenish-black, some- 
times relieved with large masses of red or yellow 
upon the tail. In texture the plumage may be called 
firm, close, and adpressed, in some species even as- 
suming a scaled or tiled appejirance. The general 
form of the Psittacidae may be stated as short, strong, 
and compact, but as deficient in elegance, in the 
short and even-tailed species, in which the great 
bulk of the head and bill seems disproportioned to 
the rest of the body. In the parrakeets, this dispro- 
portion is done away with, or at least in a great de- 
gree counteracted by the elongation of the tail, and 
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many of them exhibit an elegance of form and grace- 
fulness of carriage surpassed by few other birds. 
The formation of the feet, which are zygodactihi or 
with the toes placed two forwards and two backwards, 
and, in all but the few aberrant species previously ad- 
verted to, expressly adapted and formed for firm pre- 
hension and climbing, evidently points to woods and 
forests as the appropriate and natural habitats of the 
race. It is accordingly in those regions where the 
trees are clothed in perpetual verdure, and where a 
constant and never-failing succession of fruits and 
seeds (the common food and support of the Iribe) 
can always be procured, that the parrots are found 
in the greatest numbers and profusion. Thus the 
recesses of the interminable forests of South America 
are enlivened by the presence of the superb Maccaws, 
and the nearly allied species of the genus Psittacara ^ 
those of India and its islands by the elegantly-shaped 
members of the genus Palapomis, and the scarlet- 
clothed Lories ; while those of Australia resound wit! 
the harsh voice of the Cockatoos, and the sbrille 
screams of the nectivorous Trichoglossi, and broad 
tailed Parrakeets or Platycerci. In these their natu 
ral situations, their movements are marked by an eas* 
and gracefulness we can never see exhibited m i 
state of confinement. They are represented as climb 
ing about the branches in every direction, and ai 
suspending themselves from them w every possibf 
attitude ; in all which movements they are great/) 
assisted by their hooked and powerful bill, which i§ 
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used, like the foot, as an organ of prehension and 
support. The pointed and ample wing, which we 
perceive to prevail among the parrots, indicates a 
corresponding power of flight ; and accordingly we 
learn from those who have enjoyed the enviable op- 
portunity of seeing and studying them in their na- 
tive wilds, that it is rapid, elegant, and vigorous, 
capable of being long sustained, and that many of 
the species are in the habit of describing circles and 
other aerial evolutions, previous to their alighting 
upon the trees which contain their food. Thus Au- 
dubon, in his account of the Carolina Parrakeet, says, 
Their flight is rapid, straight, and continued through 
the forests, or over fields and rivers, and is accom- 
panied by inclinations of the body, which enable the 
observer to see alternately their upper and under 
parts. They deviate from a direct course only when 
impediments occur, such as trunks of trees or houses, 
in which case they glance aside in a very graceful 
manner, as much as may be necessary. A general 
cry is kept up by the party, and it is seldom that 
one of these birds is on wing for ever so short a 
space, without uttering its cry. On reaching a spot 
which affords a supply of food, instead of alighting 
at once, as many birds do, the parakeets take a 
good survey of the neighbourhood, passing over it 
in circles of great extent, first above the trees, and 
then gradually lowering, until they almost touch the 
ground, when, suddenly reascending, they all settle 
on the tree that bears the fruit of which they are in 
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quest, or on one close to the field in which they ex- 
pect to regale themselves.” 

Many of the species are gregarious, and except 
during the breeding season, are always seen in large 
and numerous bodies ; others, as the black cockatoos, 
are met vvitli in pairs or families. The places se- 
lected for hatching' their eggs, and rearing their 
young, are the hollows of decayed trees, they make 
little or no nest, but deposit their eggs, which, ac- 
cording to the species,, vary from two to five or six 
in number, upon the bare rotten wood. In these 
hollows, it is said, they also frequently roost during 
the night, and such we learn is the practice of the 
bird previously mentioned, for the same author ob- 
serves, “ Their roosting place is in hollow trees, and 
the holes excavated by the larger species of Wood- 
peckers, as far as these can be filled by them. At 
dusk, a flock of parrakeets may be seen alighting 
against the trunk of a sycamore or any other tree, 
where a considerable excavation exists within it. 
Immediately below the entrance, the birds all cling 
to the bark, and crawl into the hole to pass the night. 
When such a hole does not prove suflBcient to hold 
the whole flock, those around the entrance hook 
themselves on by their claws and the tip of the up- 
per mandible, and look as if hanging by the bill. I 
have,’' he adds, ‘‘ frequently seen them in such po- 
sitions by means of a glass, and am satisfied that the 
bill is not the only support used in such cases.” 

The natural voice or notes of the tribe consist en- 
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tirely of hoarse or shrill and piercing screams, with 
little or no modulation, and frequently reiterated 
during flight, as well as when otherwise engaged in 
feeding, bathing, or preserving their plumage. The 
power of imitating the human voice, and learning to 
articulate a variety of words and sentences, is not 
possessed by all the species, hut is principally con- 
fined to the short and even-tailed parrots, in which 
the tongue is large, broad, and fleshy at the tip. In 
disposition, with the exception of one or two forms, 
they are quiet and docile, and easily reconciled to 
confinement, even when taken at an adult age. 
Their flesh is said to be tender and well flavoured, 
particularly that of the younger birds, and is fre- 
quently used as food in the districts they inhabit. 
The general characters of the family are — bill convex, 
large, deflected, thick, and strong. The upper man- 
dible, overhanging the under, hooked at the tip, and 
furnished with a small cere at the base, the under 
mandible thick, ascending, and forming when closed, 
an angle with the upper. Tongue thick, fleshy, and 
soft. Nostrils round, placed in the cere at the base 
of the bill. Feet scansorial, the external toes longer 
than the inner. In regard to their internal anatomy, 
we may here observe that the bill is furnished with 
additional and powerful muscles, and that the intes- 
tinal canal is of great length and destitute of coeca. 

We shall now proceed to describe the examples 
selected to illustrate the different groups, making 
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such farther observations as may be required upon 
tbe subfamilies* and genera as they occur. 

We shall commence with the subfamily of the 
MacrocercincB or Maccaws, which, in its own fa- 
mily, is analogous to the dentirostral tribe of the In- 
sessoresy and represents the subtypical group of the 
PsittacidcB, By Mr Vigoi*s, in the view he has taken 
of the distribution of the Parrots, this subfamily is 
restricted to the Maccam properly so called, a group 
arranging itself under one, or at most, two generic 
types, the other American long-tailed Parrots, as well 
as those belonging to the ancient world, being all 
included in another division to which he gave the 
name of Pal(Bornina» To this distribution there are 
strong and manifold objections, uniting as it does 
in one great group, birds differing essentially in 
structure as well as habit, such as the Lories and 
other nectivorous Parrots, and those various ge- 
nera which compose the Platycercine subfamily, 
which depart so far from the true scansorial spe- 
cies in their character and general habits. It is 
on this account, and as being more in accordance 
with the natural affinities of tbe race, that we have 
adopted tbe suggestions of Mr Swainson, in regard 
to the primary divisions of this family, though we 
must add, that much additional information is re- 
quired to work out the details, and that there are 
many species whose exact station remains doubtful, 
and which further analysis and observation can alone 
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satisfactorily resolve. In addition to the true Maccaws, 
the typical form of this subfamily, it appears natu- 
rally to embrace many of the other American long- 
tailed species, now divided into separate generic 
groups (except by Wagler, who retains tlie whole 
under the single genius Sittace\ one of which has 
been characterized under the title of Psittacara, 
Vigors, answering nearly to the Peruche-Aras of 
the French ornithologists, the members of which are 
distinguished by having the orbits and face to a 
greater or less extent naked, as exhibited in the spe- 
cies selected for illustration. Another is composed 
of the species in which those parts are feathered, and 
for which the title of Aratinga has been proposed, 
though it is probable that a still further generic sub • 
division of this latter group will be required. In. 
this division, also, we would place the long-tailed 
Parrots of the ancient world, forming the genus Pa- 
Iceornisy Vigors, a group whose history and distri- 
bution he has traced with such acumen and classic 
lore in the pages of the Zoological Journal. With 
this group we shall commence our illustrations, as it 
is through one of its members, the PalcBomis Barra- 
bandi, Vigors, that a connexion appears to be sup- 
ported with the Platycercine or broad-tailed division, 
which stands at the further extremity of the circle of 
the Psittacidce. This bird, with the tail and general 
character of Palceornis, exhibiting a near approach 
in the proportions of its legs and feet to the genus 
Platycercus, Vigors, of whose region or metropolis 

VOL. VI. E 
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it is also a native. The passage from the Ring-Par- 
rakeets to the smaller American species, appears to 
\)e effected tbrongli those epecies m 'w\\\c\\ tW tvjo 
eei\tYa\ taW featVieva hegVu to \ose t\\e pecuV\ai' c\\a- 
racter of the typical form, and the culmen of the 
hill assumes the ridged or triangulate shape that pre- 
vails in that American group of which Psitt* cruen- 
tat us, Temm,, may be taken as an example ; these 
are followed by the larger species, as Paitt^ Caroli- 
nensis and Patachonica^ which lead to the Maccaws 
by such members as hare the cheeks partly feathered. 
Following the naked cheeked maccaws, we would 
place the true Psittacara^ in which the orbits and 
part of the face is also naked, and the bill large and 
powerful, such as Psitt. acuticauda, nobilis, &c. 
The passage to the next subfamily, or Psitticina, 
seems to be through Psitt. macrofynchus {Tany- 
gnaihus macrorynchuSf Wag.), and other species, in 
which the tail loses* its elongate and graduated 
shape. 
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The genus PalcEornis^ as characterized by Mr 
Vigors, is distinguished by having the bill thickisb, 
with the upper mandible dilated, the culmen rounded, 

the tomia deeply toothed or emurginate, the inferior 

mandible wide, short, and ewarglnate. Tongue 
thick and smooth. Wings of mean length, the three 
first quills the longest, and nearly equal; exterior 
webs of the second, third, and fourth quills dilated 
tiear the middle, tapering towards the apex. Tail 
graduated with the two middle feathers slender, 
greatly exceeding the rest in length, with their tips 
rounded. Feet, the tarsi rather short, claws strong 
and falcate. 

The birds,” Mr Vigors observes, that compose 
this genus, are at first sight distinguished by their 
superior elegance and gracefulness of form. This 
character is considerably increased by tlie construc- 
tion of the tail, the two middle feathers of which far 
exceed the rest in length,” The different species of 
Palceornis known to us, are inhabitants of continen- 
tal India, its islands, and Africa, with the exception 
of the Pal(£. Barrabandi, which is a native of Aus- 
tralia. They are held in high esteem for their beau- 
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ty, as well as for their docility and imitative powers, 
which seem equal, or but little inferior, to those of 
the short and even-tailed kinds. 

Our first 6gure represents the 
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PaliBornis Barrabandi, — Vigors. 

PLATE I. 

Palacornia Barrabandi, Vigors^ in Zool. Journ, vol. ii. p. 5d, 

Sp. 10 Psittacus Barrabandi, Swains. ZooL Illmt. vol. i. 

p. 59. — Polytclis Barrabandi, Wagler^ in Ahhand. &c., 
p. 510 — Scarlet-breasted Parrot, Lath. Gen. Sgn, vol. ii. 
p. 121, P. 24, Ed. 2. 

In this handsome bird, we have one of those in- 
teresting forms which so beautifully connect groups, 
otherwise distant and far removed ; for though the 
character and shape of the tail, the well-defined ring 
or neck-collar, the proportions of the wings, 8cc., evi- 
dently place it in this genus, its elevated tarsi and 
feet shew an approach to the Broad-tailed Divi- 
sion ( Platytercinae), which stands at the further ex- 
tremity of the Psittacean Family. It is also a native 
of New Holland, in which interesting country so 
many species of Platycercus have been discovered, 
the rest of the ring-parrakeets, being the greater part 
of them natives of Continental India, and its neigh- 
bouring islands, and one or two are also met with 
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in Africa. It was first figured by Mr Swainson, in 
his elegant and valuable “ Illustrations/’ under the 
name of Psittacus Barrahandi, from a skin in the 
possession of Mr Leadbeater ; but as no observations 
or notes appear to have accompanied the remains of 
the bird, we are without information as to its pecu- 
liar economy. Judging, however, from the propor- 
tions of its legs and feet, we are led to suppose that 
it is more terrestrial in its habits than its congeners, 
or that, in addition to its scansorial or grasping 
powers, it possesses superior activity, and moves 
with greater facility upon the ground. In size it is 
about equal to the Rose-ring Parrakeet, its length 
being full 15 inches, of which the tail alone measures 
inches. The bill is red ; the sinciput, throat, 
and fore-neck of a rich yellow, the latter terminated 
by a collar of brick red ; the space between the bill 
and eyes, and the ear-coverts, are clear grass green ; 
the upper and under parts of the body are green, 
tinged with blue upon the hind head and outer mar- 
gins of the quill-feathers. The upper surface of the 
tail is green, the two intermediate feathers about two 
inches longer than any of the others, with, their ex- 
tremities widened and rounded ; under surface of 
the wings and tail blackish-brown ; legs black. By 
Wagler this bird was removed from the genus Pa- 
laeornis, and constitutes his genus Polytelis ; but 
as the only character upon which it is established 
consists in the slight elongation and slenderness of 
the tarsi and toes, we have retained it among the 
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Ring-Parrakeets, where it was first placed by M- 
Vigors, and of which group it may be considered a 
slightly aberrant form. The next figure represents 
the typical species of this genus ; it is the 
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PaltBornis Alexandri Vigors. 

PLATE II. 


Palajornis Alcxandri, Vigors^ Zool. Jour, vol. ii. p. 4P.— 

Wagler, in Ahhand, &c., p. 505“ Psitt.'icus torquatus 

Macrourus antiqiiorum, Aldrov. Aves. vol. i. p. 6’r<V ^ 
Icon, p. 670 . — Psittacus Alexandri, JAnn. Lath. &c. — 
Pcrruche a Collier des Isles Maldives. Buff. PI. En(. 
p, 64'2. — Lo Grand Perruche a collier, Zc Vaill. Hist* des 
Per. pi. 30.. — Alexandrine Parrot, Lath. Syn. vol. i 
p. 234, No. 37 — Ring-Parrakeet, Edwards^ pi. 2.02. — 
Alexandrine Parrakeet, Shaw's Zool, vol. viii. p. 423. 


In the figure of tliis elegant bird, our readers are 
introduced to a well known and favourite species of 
modern times, and which is generally supposed to 
have been the first, and by many the only one known 
to the ancient Greeks, having been discovered during 
the expeditions of the Macedonian conqueror, by 
whose followers it was brought to Europe from the 
ancient Tahropane^ now the Island of Ceylon. At 
all events, it is evident from the concurrent testi- 
mony of various ancient authors, that whatever par- 
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rots were known, either to the Greeks or Romans, 
previous to the time of Nero, were exclusively 
brought from India or its islands, and that the spe- 
cies, if more than one had been introduced, also be- 
longed to the genus now in the course of illustration, 
the description they have given of the plumage of 
these birds pointing distinctly to this, and possibly 
one or two other nearly allied species, as not only 
the prevailing colour of the body, but that of the 
bill, and the distinguishing characteristic, the neck- 
collar, are particularly mentioned. By Aristotle it 
is called % — the Indian Bird ; and Pliny 

not only mentions the country from whence it came, 
but adds, “ Sittacen vocat, viridem toto corpore tor- 
que tantum miniato in cervice distinctam.’' Its imi- 
tative qualities and powers of articulation, and the 
high estimation in which it was held among the great, 
are also fiequently adverted to by the poets ; and it 
was in commemoration of a favourite bird of this 
species, that Ovid composed that beautiful elegy, 
commencing — 

“ Psittacus, Eois imitatrix ales ab oris, 

Occidit.” 


Of this elegy a free translation is given in Shaw's 
Zoology, to which, from its length, we must refer 
our readers. The Alexandrine, as well as its con- 
gener the Rose-ring Parrakeet, are still highly prized, 
and frequently brought from the East Indies, as, in 
VOL. VJ. F 
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age, they possess great docility, and a facility of pro- 
nunciation inferior to none of the race* Of their 
habits in a state of nature we remain comparatively 
ignorant. 
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jPalaornis Malaccemis . — Vigors. 

PLATE III. 

PAlaeornis Malaccensis, Vij^, ZooL Journ. ii. p. 52; Wag- 
ler^ Mon. Psit. in Ahhand. &c. p. 514 Psittacus Malac- 

censis, Gwe/. vol. i. p. 325, No. 74. — Psittacus eriibescens, 
Shaw'^s Zool. vol. viii. p. 437. — Psittacus barbatulatus, 
Bechst. Kuhl. Nov. Acta. &c.. No. 38. — La Peruche ^ 
nuque et joues rouges, Le Vaill. pi. 72 Blossom- cheek- 

ed Parrakeet, Shaw. 


A DRAWING of this beautiful species having been 
made by mistake, instead of a bird belonging to a 
different division, but bearing the same specific title, 
is the cause of a third illustration of this genus being 
given. In its form and aspect it appears eminently 
typical, the two intermediate tail-feathers being very 
long, and extending far beyond the others, narrow, 
but equal in breadth towards their tips, which are 
blunt or slightly rounded. As its name imports, it 
was first observed and introduced from Malacca. 
Its distribution, however, is not confined to that part 
of India alone, as Mr Vigors mentions in his obser- 
vations on this gi’oup of the Psittacida?, that several 
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specimens were brought to this country from Suma- 
tra by the late lamented Sir Stamford Raffles* In 
size it about equals x\iePal^BornisBengalensis{Kohe- 
headed Ring-parrakeet, a bird of very similar form 
and habit), its extreme length being generally full four- 
teen inches, of which the tail alone measures eight. 
The upper mandible is of a fine lively red, the tip paler, 
the under mandible black tinged with red. The 
crown of the head is sap-green ; the cheeks, nape, 
and back part of the neck, are of a beautiful deep 
rose-red, tinged with lilac-purple upon the latter 
part. The oblique mustachio-like collar is deep 
black. The lower part of the neck and mantle are 
fine greenish-blue ; the rest of the upper and under 
plumage is yellowish sap-green, palest upon the 
thighs and vent. The quills are margined with 
blue, their under surface being black. The two 
long intermediate tail-feathers are azure-blue, tinged 
with purple towards their tips ; the lateral tail-fea- 
thers are yellowish-green. The legs and feet are 
grey, tinged with flesh-red. 

Besides the three species here figured, ten or ele- 
ven more are described by Mr Vigors and Wagler ; 
the latter, in his Monograph of the family, has be- 
stowed much attention in collating the various syno- 
nyms of the species. A ccording to his list, they con- 
sist of, — 1. Pal. Alexandrii 2. Pal. cubicularis, 
identical with the P. torquatus and bitorquatus of 
Vigors, and the young of which is supposed to be 
the Pal. inomatuB of the same author ; 3. Pal. Bor- 
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neuSf apparently referable to the P. erythrocephalu8. 
Vigors ; 4. PaL melanorynchuSi a species apparent- 
ly hitherto confounded with the Pal. Pondicerianus, 
of authors, and not distinguished by Vigors; 5. Pal. 
Pondicerianus ; 6. Pal. barbatus^ by other writers a 
supposed variety of P. Pondicer., not distinguished 
as a species in Mr Vigors’s list; 7. Pal. Malaccensis; 
8. Pal. Bengalensis ; 9. Pal. cyanocephalus, the same 
as the P. davitorquis of Vigors ; 10. Pal. columboi- 
desy first described by Mr Vigors in the Zoological 
Journal ; and Pal. inornatuSy the Psittacus incama- 
tus of authors, a bird whose station in this group, 
according to Wagler’s own account, appeal’s very 
doubtful. The engraving expresses so correctly the 
character and plumage of the bird, as to render it 
unnecessary to give a detailed description. We may 
mention, however, that the young bird is without the 
black and rosy coloured collar which distinguishes 
the adult, in which state it is known as the Psitta- 
cus eupatria of authors. 


From the Ring-PaiTakeets of Asia and Africa we 
now pass to the Long-tailed groups of South Ame- 
rica, the great metropolis of the Macrocercine Divi- 
sion ; for here are found not only the typical forms 
of the subfamily as exhibited in the large and splen- 
did Maccaws, but other species more nearly con- 
nected in habit and appearance with the birds be- 
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longing to the ancient world. Among these may be 
particularizt^d an extensive group, mostly consisting 
of birds of moderate size, in which the immediate 
orbits of the eyes alone are naked ; these form a 
part of M. Spix’s genus Aratinga, and, as represen- 
tatives of it, the Psittacus cruentatus^ Temminck, 
and Psitt. leucotis^ Lich., may be quoted. From 
this group we would separate several larger species, 
as Psitt. Carolinensis, Auctor, 8cc., under the name 
of Arara, Spix, reserving the title of Psittacara for 
another group, in which the bill is much larger, with 
the tip drawn to a fine point, and having the orbits 
and part of the face naked, characters which bring 
it in near connexion with the large bare-cheeked 
Maccaws, Of this group, the Psittacus nobilis, 
Linn,, Psittacara frontata^ is an example. 

As the limits of the volume only permit of a certain 
number of illustrations, we have selected a species 
of the second or Arara genus, which, from its size 
and appearance, seems to lead directly to the genus 
Macrocercus ; it is the 
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Arara Patagonica . — Lesson- 
PLATE IV. 

PsittAcus Patagonicus, Azara — Arara Patagonica, Lesson^ 
in Dupp. Voy. aulour du Monde^ Part Zool. tab, 35. — 
Sittace Patagonica, Wagler^ in Abhand. p. 659. — Pa- 
tagonian Parrakeet Maccaw, Lears"' Parrots. 


Tins large and fine looking species, whose total 
length is seventeen inches, the tail measuring nearly 
nine, was first described by Azara, and is a native 
of Paraguay, the districts of Buenos Ayres^ Pa- 
tagonia, and Chili. In the latter country, it is de- 
scribed as a most abundant species, and is resident 
the whole year, frequenting the hilly and subalpine 
regions during the summer, where it breeds in the 
holes of trees and rocks, but descending as autumn 
approaches to the lower levels, where it congregates 
in immense flocks, and frequently does great injury 
to the produce of the gardens and cultivated fields 
of the inhabitants. It is said to be of a bold and 
fearless disposition, admitting of a near approach, 
which subjects it to be killed in immense numbers 
by those who suffer from its depredations. Like its 
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congener the Carolina Arara^ it is continually utter- 
ing its piercing screams, as well when perched as upon 
wing. It is easily tamed, and can be taught to imi- 
tate the human voice, but more imperfectly than some 
of its congeners, on which account it is held in slight 
estimation, and but seldom domesticated by the in- 
habitants. In Patagonia, it extends nearly as far as 
the straits of Magellan, a southern lathude much 
higher than any frequented by this tribe in the 
northern hemisphere, where the limit of their distri- 
bution rarely extends beyond the 32d degree. The 
drawing from which our plate is engraved, was taken 
by Mr Lear, from a living specimen in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, and though inferior in scale, possesses 
perhaps as much of life and character as that con- 
tained in his large and beautiful work, Illustrations 
of the Psittacidae.” The bill is of a blackish colour, 
short and thick at the base. The orbits are naked 
and white, the space between the bill and eyes fea- 
thered, the head and upper part of the neck are 
blackish-green, tinged with yellow around the eyes, 
the lower neck is greenish-grey, succeeded by a pec- 
toral collai* or gorget of greenish^ white, the lower 
part of the breast is deep greenish-grey. The sides 
and danks are yellow, upon the thighs tinged with 
green. The middle of the abdomen is vermilion red. 
The back and lesser wing coverts are dusky yellow- 
ish-green, the greater coverts and secondary quills 
are bluish-green, naiTowly margined with yellow. 
The tail is long and lanceolate, of a dingy yellowish- 
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green, the tips of the feathers passing into bluish- 
green. The under suidace is greenish* black. The 
legs and toes are flesh red, tinged with grey« 


CAROLINA ARARA. 

Arara Carolinensis, 

Psittaciis Carolinensis, Limi. Syst. 1. p. 141. 13 — Lath. Ind, 

Orn. 1. p. 93. sp. 33. — Chas. Buon» Syn. p. 41 Sittace 

Ludoviciaiia, Wagler^, in Abhand. p. 0\56 Carolina 

Parrot, Lath. Syn. 1. p. 227 — Wils. Amer. Orn. 3. p. 89. 
pi. 2G, fig. 1.^ — Id. ed. Sir JV. Jardine^ 1. p. 376. — Audu- 
ban's Birds of Amer. v. 1. p. 135. pi. 26. 

The great body of the Pdttacidce^ as already 
observed, are natives of the intertropical climates ; 
but the species now under consideration is one of 
the few that occurs in the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere. It is. a native of the North 
American continent, inhabiting the United States 
to a latitude as high as 42*^. Such, at least, was 
the case some fifteen or twenty years ago, when 
Alexander Wilson was engaged in tracing out tlie 
history of the birds inhabiting the States ; for we 
find, on turning'to his delightful pages, that then it 
not only prevailed throughout Louisiana and tlie 
shores of the Mississippi and Ohio, but also tliose 
of their tributary waters as high as Lake Michigan, 
ill lat. 42^^ N. We learn? however, from a living 

VOL. Vf. o 
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author, * scarcely less graphic or original in Ins de- 
scriptive powers, that of late years these birds have 
rapidly diminished in number, and that they are 
now almost banished from districts where formerly 
they used to abound. “ At that period,” (speak- 
ing of twenty- five years ago), “ they could be 
procured as far up the tributary waters of the Ohio 
as the great Kenhawa, the Scioto, the heads of the 
Miami, the mouth of the Manimee at its junction 
with Lake Erie, on the Illinois river, and sometimes 
as far north-east as Lake Ontario, and along the 
eastern districts as far as the boundary line between 
Virginia and Maryland. At the present day, few 
are to be found higher than Cincinnati, nor is it un- 
til you reach the mouth of the phio that parakeets 
are met with in considerable numbers. I should 
think that along the Mississippi there is not now 
half the number that existed fifteen years ago.” A 
rapidly increasing population, attended by an ex- 
tended cultivation, and the consequent destruction 
of many of those ancient and decayed trees which 
constituted the dormitories and breeding sites of the 
species, as well as the war constantly waged against 
them by the husbandman, as the depredators of the 
orchard and corn-stacks, are probably the chief causes 
of their rapid diminution in those parts which they 
formerly enlivened with their gay and varied plu- 
mage. We learn from both authors, that, when en- 
gaged in feeding, they are easily approached, and 
* J. J. Audubon. 
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numbers killed by one discharge, as tbe whole dock 
alight and feed close to each other. The work of 
destruction, moreover, is not conSned to a single 
shot; for we are told, that ‘‘ the survivors rise, 
shriek, fly round for a few minutes, and again alight 
on the very place of most imminent danger. The 
gun is kept at work ; eight, ten, or even twenty are 
killed at every discharge, the living birds, as if con- 
scious of the death of their companions, sweep over 
their bodies, screaming as loud as ever, but still re- 
turn to the stack to be shot at, until so few remain 
alive, that the farmer does not consider it worth his 
while to spend more of his ammunition.” Injurious, 
however, as they no doubt frequently are to tbe 
cultivator, their principal food is said to be tbe 
Cockle-burr^ the seed of the Zanlkium sirumarium, 
a plant that abounds throughout the rich alluvial 
lands of the States west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains : it is a weed noxious to tbe husbandman on 
many accounts, and tbe consumption of its seed by 
the Parrots must therefore be of some advantage, 
though that is unfortunately for them greatly dimi- 
nished, from the circumstance of its possessing a 
perennial root. 

Like the rest of the group to which it belongs, 
the Carolina Arara appears incapable of learning to 
articulate words, though, when captured, it soon be- 
comes tame, and will eat almost immediately after- 
wards. Wilson gives a long and interesting account 
of an individual that he had wounded slightly in the 
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wing, (luring one of liis excursions, nnd whicii he 
carried for a great distance in his pocket. It soon 
became familiarized to confinement, learnt to know 
its name, to come when called on, to sit on his 
shoulder, climb up his clothes, eat from Ids mouth, 
&c. On account of its inability to articulate, and 
its loud disagreeable screams, it is seldom kept 
caged in America; and, as Audubon observes, “the 
woods are best fitted for them, and there the rich- 
ness of their plumage, their beautiful mode of flight, 
and even their screams, afiPord welcome intimation 
that our darkest forests and most sequestered swamps 
are not destitute of charms.” According to this 
author, theii* nest, or rather the place where they 
deposit their eggs, is the bottom of the cavities of 
decayed trees. Many females/^ he observes, de- 
posit their eggs together,** and the number laid by 
each individual, he believes, is two — a number which 
seems to prevail throughout the great body of the 
family. The eggs are round, and of a light green- 
ish white ; and the young, when .excluded, and be- 
fore they acquire their feathers, are covered with a 
soft down. The plumage of the first few months is 
green, but towards autumn they acquire a frontlet 
of carmine. Upon the giound they are slow and 
awkward, walking as if incommoded by their tail. 
When wounded, and attempted to he laid hold of, 
they turn to bite with open bill, and, if successful, 
inflict a very severe wound. They are said to de- 
light in sand or gravelly banks, where they may fre- 
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quently be seen rolling and fluttering about in the 
dust, at times picking up and swallowing a limited 
quantity. The lochs and -saline springs are also con- 
stantly frequented by them, salt appearing equally 
agreeable to them as to pigeons, and various other 
birds and animals. The bill of the Carolina Arara 
is very hard and strong, the tip much thicker and 
rounder than in the Psittacara group ; the tooth, or 
angular process of the upper mandible, is well and 
strongly defined ; the colour white. The irides are 
hazel, the orbital -skin whitish. The legs and feet 
are of a pale flesh red ; the claws dusky. The fore- 
head, cheeks, and periphthetonic region, are of a 
vivid orange red, the rest of the head and neck gam- 
boge yellow ; the shoulder and ridge of the wings 
yellow, varied with spots of orange red. The up- 
per plumage is of a fine emerald green, with purple 
and blue reflections. The greater wing-coverts are 
deeply margined with greenish-yellow. The under 
plumage is a fine pale siskin or yellowish-green. The 
greater quills have their outer webs bluish-green, 
passing into bright yellow at the base. The inner 
webs are hair brown, slightly tinged with green near 
their tips. The tail is green, the inner webs of the 
lateral feathers tinged with brownish-red. The fea- 
thers of the tibiae are yellow, passing into orange at 
the joint. In length it averages about 14 inches; 
in extent of wings 22 inches. 
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The next group vve have to notice is that of the 
Maccaws, or genus Macrocercusy Viell., here re- 
stricted to the larger species, with Jong lanceolate 
tails, and naked orbits and cheeks. In this group 
the bill is short but very strong, and higher than 
long ; the upper maiKlible greatly arched, with the 
tip long, and projecting far beyond the under, which 
is massive, and meets the upper at right angles. The 
palatine ridge is very distinct, and the inner surface 
of the projecting tips roughened and file like. The 
tongue is thick and soft. The wings pretty long 
and acuminate. The feet strong, and formed for 
grasping ; the claws falcate, the tarsi upon which they 
partly rest are short and thick. In disposition they 
are much less docile than the true Parrots, and can 
rarely be taught to articulate more than a few words 
in a harsh discordant tone ; their natural notes are 
confined to hoarse and piercing screams. They 
breed in the hollows of trees, laying two eggs, which 
are said to be incubated alternately by both sexes. 

The first species figured is the , 
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Macrocercus militaris, 

PLATE V. 

Sittace mililaris, Wagler in Ahhand. 668 — Psittacus 

militaris, Auct L’Ara Militaire, et le Grand Ara JMili- 

taire, Le VaillanU 1. c. p. 11, t. 4, ot 1. c. p. 15, t. 6 . — Great 
Green Maccaw, Fdw. pi. 13. 

In this beautiful species, the grounder prevailing 
colour of the plumage becomes more assimilated to 
that of the great body^ of the long-tailed division, 
than some of its congeners, for, with the exception 
of the forehead, the region of the eyes, the lower 
back, wings, and tail, the remainder is of a fine and 
lively green. Edwards, in his valuable work, The 
Gleanings of Natural History/' seems to have first 
figured and described this Maccaw, which, though 
ignorant of at the time, he rightly conjectured to be 
an American bird. It is now ascertained to be a 
native of Mexico and Peru, inhabiting the warmer 
districts of the Andean Chain, and attaining to an 
elevation of about 3000 feet. According to Wagler, 
its habits differ considerably from those of its con- 
geners, as it does not confine itself to the recesses of 
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the forests, or its food to the fruits there produced, 
but attacks in congregated flocks the fields of maize, 
and other cultivated grain and fruits. Upon these 
it frequently commits serious depredations, to such an 
extent, indeed, as to require the constant attention and 
watching of the inhabitants during the period of ma* 
turation. When engaged in their predatory excur- 
sions, a guard is constantly left by the flock in some 
elevated station, generally the summit of a tree, 
from whence, should danger be apprehended, an 
alarm is given by a loud and peculiar cry, which is 
responded to by the immediate flight of the wary 
depredators. They are also said to feed upon the 
flowers of the Erythince^ and some species of Thi- 
baudiwy before the ripening of the grains, but whe- 
ther this is merely to obtain the nectarious juice, as 
practised by the Asiatic Lories and Australian Tri- 
choglossi, or for the thick and fleshy substance of the 
flower and embryo pod or seed-vessel, does not ap- 
pear from Wagler's account. During the period of 
the rains, which commence in October, the great 
body of these birds migrate to other districts, and 
do not return till the maize begins to ripen, which 
takes place in January and February. It is easily 
tamed, and of a docile disposition, but can rarely be 
taught to articulate more than a few words. It ap- 
pears to have been a favourite among the ancient 
Peruvians, as we are told it was frequently presented 
to the Incas, by their subjects, as an acceptable gift. 
In size, it is inferior to several of the Maccaws, its 
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extreme length being about twenty- nine inches. The 
bill is strong, typical in form, its colour blackish- 
brown. The orbits and cheeks are naked, and of a 
flesh colour, with striae of small blackish-brown fea- 
thers ; the irides are composed of two rings, the 
outer of a rich yellow, the inner greyish -green. The 
forehead is of a rich crimson, the chin feathers red- 
dish-brown, and passing rapidly into the green of 
the neck. The rest of the head, the neck, lesser 
wing-coverts, the mantle, and all the under parts of 
the body, are of a fine and lively gi’een, in some 
lights shewing tints of azure blue on the back of the 
neck and head. The lower back and upper tail co- 
verts, as well as the greater wing-coverts and quills, 
are of a fine blue. The tail feathers on the upper 
surface are scarlet, with blue tips, the under surface 
and that of the wings orange-yellow. The legs and 
toes are red, tinged with grey. The claws are 
strong, hooked, and black. 

The second illustration of this magnificent group, 
is the 
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M acrocercus ararauna Auctorum. 

PLATE VI. 

Psittacus maximus cyano-virens, Aldrov. Will Ara bleu 

et jaune. Buff. PL EnL 36. — ^L’Ara-rauna, Le Vaillani., 
i. t. 3 — Psittacus ararauna, Shawl's ZooL v. viii. p. 391. 
pi. 54. 

This beautiful species is rather inferior in size to 
the great Scarlet Maccaw, but being less common tlian 
that bird, and possessing all the, typical characters 
of the' group, we have thought that an accurate fi- 
gure of the rarer bird would be more acceptable to 
our readers, than one of a kind better known, al- 
though the plumage of the latter may boast of greater 
richness and brilliancy of colour. In length, it mea- 
sures about 39 inches, the tail alone being about 24. 
The bill is entirely black, very large and strong. 
The upper mandible, measuring from the forehead 
to the tip, three inches and a quarter : it is greatly 
deflected, and bends immediately from the base ; the 
under mandible is short and massive, rapidly ascend- 
ing, and describing when closed, a right angle with 
the upper. The cheeks are white, and nearly naked, 
with three fine narrow striae of small black plumes 
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beneath the eyes. The irides are yellowish- white. 
Immediately beneath the under mandible is a broad 
black fascia, extending upwards to the ears, and en- 
compassing the greater part of the naked white space. 
The whole of the upper plumage is of a beautiful 
rich blue, passing into green upon the forehead, 
crown, rump, and some of the smaller wing-coverts. 
The greater quills and tail are of a deeper tint, ap- 
proaching to violet. The under surfaces of the wings 
and tail are yellow. The sides of the neck, breast, 
and inferior parts of the body, are rich saffron-yel- 
low. The legs and feet blackish -grey, the scales 
defined by whitish lines. Like all the other mem- 
bers of . the genus, it is a native of tropical America, 
and is met with in the Brazils, particularly upon the 
banks of the river Amazons, in Guiana, and Suri- 
nam, &c. It affects the woods, particularly such as 
occupy swampy grounds, and which abound in a 
species of palm, upon whose fruit it principally sub- 
sists. It is said generally to keep in pairs, though 
occasionally to assemble in large flocks, and when 
this is the case, their united screams are heard to a 
great distance. The dimensions and form of their 
wings, and long cuneiform tail, indicate a powerful 
and vigorous flight, and accordingly we are informed 
that in this respect they are inferior to none of the 
tiibe, their flight being often at a high elevation, 
and accompanied with a variety of aerial evolutions, 
particularly before alighting, which is always upon 
the summits of the highest trees. They deposit their 
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eggs, which never exceed two in number, in the 
hollow trunks of decayed trees, and generally have 
two broods in the year. Both sexes are reported to 
sit alternately upon the eggs, and are equally assi- 
duous in cherishing and conveying food to the young. 
When taken at an early age, they are easily tamed, 
but their imitative powers are not equal to those of 
the Grey Parrot, and it is seldom that they can be 
taught to articulate clearly, or more than a few 
words. Their natural notes are very unpleasant to 
the ear, consisting of loud and piercing screams, in- 
terrupted with hoarse croaking murmurs. Living 
specimens of this species are sometimes seen caged 
in England. A very fine one is completely domes- 
ticated at Dr Neills, Canonmills (near Edinburgh), 
and allowed the freedom of several apartments : when 
desirous of being noticed, it calls out ‘‘ Robert,” the 
name of its earliest master, very distinctly ; but it 
has not acquired more than one other conventional 
sound. Beautiful examples may be studied in the 
aviaries of the Zoological Gardens. Our next figure 
represents another species very nearly related to the 
Scarlet Maccaw : it is the 
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Macrocercus aracanga. 

PLATE VII. 

Siltace aracanga, IVagler^ in Ahhand, p. 672. — Psit- 
tacus aracanga, Auct. — L’Ara canga, Ve Vaill, Hist, des 
Per. t. 2. — The Red and Blue Maccaw, Edwards^ 4. 
t. 158. 

This large and splendid species has frequently 
been confounded with its nearly related congener, 
the Psittacus macao of authors, from which it may 
always be distinguished, by the want of the narrow 
rows of red plumes upon the naked part of the face, 
and in haring the middle wing'Coverts of a bright 
yellow, instead of green. In dimensions it is fully 
equal to the other species, frequently attaining 39 
inches in extreme length, of which the tail measures 
nearly 24. The bill is large, and very powerful : 
the upper mandible yellowish-white, except near the 
angles of the mouth, where it is varied by a dark 
streak or spot ; the under mandible is black. The 
cheeks and orbits are covered with a rough pinkish- 
white skin, without any rows of small feathers t the 
rest of the head, the neck, back, scapulars, breast, 
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and abdomen, are vermilion-red. The middle wing- 
coverts are bright yellow, tipped with bluish- green. 
The spurious wing, the secondaries, and greater 
quills, are of a deep azure-blue ; the lower hack, 
rump, upper and under tail-coverts, are pale azure 
and ultramarine blue. The four intermediate or 
longest tail-feathers are deep vermilion-red, the next 
feather on each side is red and blue, the remainder 
are wholly blue. The under surface of all the tail- 
feathers is deep red. The irides are primrose-yel- 
low ; the legs and feet are blackish-grey, the scales 
are divided or marked by mealy white lines. It is 
a species apparently widely distributed throughout 
the intertropical parts of America, being found in 
Guiana, Surinam, and parts of Mexico. Its ha- 
bits resemble those of the Blue and Yellow Maccaw, 
being found in similar situations, and feeding upon 
the Palmettoes or Dorassi which abound in the over- 
flowed savannahs of South America. They build 
in the holes of decayed trees, enlarging them when 
too naiTow, and line the interior with feathers. They 
hatch, as do most of the tropical species, twice in 
the year, laying each time two spotted eggs, which 
are incubated alternately by both sexes. The great 
size, and gorgeous plumage of this bird, places it 
among the most imposing of its race ; and in avi- 
aries, or living collections of the Psittacidce^ it forms 
a prominent and striking feature. It is, however, 
only in such situations as the Zoological Gardens, 
that we can admire and contemplate its beauty with 
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^satisfaction and pleasure, its screams, and hoarse dis- 
cordant tones, rendering it any thing but an agree- 
able companion when confined within the precincts 
of a private house. Our figure is from a living bird 
in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 

Immediately following the Maccaws, and nearly 
related to them by the strength and thickness of the 
bill, and the naked skin which still occupies the or- 
bits, and more or less of the face, is a group to 
which we would restrict the title of Psittacara^ Vi- 
gors, typified by his Psiitacara Jrontata^ but not 
embracing all the birds which he included in it, se- 
veral of them having their station among the Araras, 
or that group to which the Patagonian species be- 
longs. The genus Psittacara is distinguished by 
a large, deep, and massive bill, the upper man- 
dible with the culmcn imperfectly biangulated, the 
tip drawn suddenly to a fine sharp point, the to- 
mia sinuated, or imperfectly toothed, the under 
mandible very large and thick, the tip quadrate, 
the orbits, and space between the bill and eyes, 
to a greater or less extent naked. Nostrils round, 
patent, in the cere at the base of the bill. Wings 
rather long, acuminate, the three first feathers of 
nearly equal length, wide ajt the base, narrow- 
ing suddenly toward their tips. Tail rather long, 
and moderately graduated. The passage from the 
Maccaw to the Parrot division, appears in one point 
to be effected by the apparent connection that sub- 
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aists between the birds of this genus and those of 
genera Tanygnathus and Ti'iclaria of Wagler, the 
latter of which, by the nearly even or slightly cu- 
neated tail, leads to the true or typical Parrots. 

The subject of the next illustration is the 
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Psiltacara nohilis. 

PLATE VIII. 

Psittacara frontata, Vig, m ZooL Journ. v. ii. p. 38i) 

Sittace nobilis, Wagler^ in Abhand, p. 661. — Ps«it- 
tacus nobilis, Lath. Ind. Orn^A» p. 85. sp. 9. — Psitt. Guia- 
nensis, Kuhl^ Consp. Psitt. p. 19. sp. 11. — Arara macro- 
gnathus, Spix, Av. Bras. i. t. 25. fig. 102, 

Instead of the large bare space which occupies 
the whole of the face and cheeks of the large Mac- 
caws, the nakedness in this bird is confined to the 
orbits, and a space between the eyes and the bill, 
continuous with the cere which covers the base of 
the latter. The bill itself, though equally massive 
and powerful in comparison to the bulk of the bird, 
is differently shaped, the tip being suddenly drawn 
to a very sharp and delicate point. |It is a na- 
tive of Brazil, Paraguay, and other parts of South 
America, and occurs in great numbers upon the 
banks of the Amazons* Its food consists of the 
kernels of the harder fruits, for obtaining which, its 
powerful bill is admirably adapted. In disposition 
it is wild, and not easily tamed ; and, though noisy 

VOL. VI. I 
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aiul vociferous in its native woods, appears to pos- 
sess little or no capability of imitating the sounds of 
the human voice. Its length is above 12 inches, of 
which the tail measures about six. The upper man- 
dible is yellowish- white, the under deep greenish- 
grey. The cere, orbits, and denuded space, yellow ; 
the forehead and eyebrows are azure-blue, the fea- 
thers rather rigid, and of open texture ; the crown 
of the head, the neck, and the whole of the upper 
and under parts of the body are of a fine lively grass- 
green. The elbow and ridge of the wings, as well 
as part of the inferior wing-coverts, are vermilion- 
red. The wings and tail are green above, the under 
surface of a dusky wax-yellow. The feet are black- 
ish-grey, the claws black, strong, and falcate. 
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From tlic Maccaw division we now proceed to 
the subfamily Psiiiacina^ containing a numerous as- 
semblage of species, distinguished by their compa- 
ratively stout and generally even tail. The larger 
species of this division answer to M. Kulil’s fourth 
section Psittacus, and are usually known among us by 
the special title of Parrots* These by Wagler, in his 
Monographia Psittacorum^ have since been divided 
into several groups, and constit^e his genera Eclec- 
tus, Psiitacodis, Psitiacus, and Pionus* In this 
subfamily, the bill, though very powerful and strong, 
is more elongated than in the Maccaws and Cocka- 
toos, the head is large, and the face, with some few 
exceptions, covered with feathers. The tail is short, 
with the end even, or else slightly rounded ; and the 
wings are generally ample and long. It forms the 
typical group of the family, and is nearly allied to 
the Cockatoos, or subfamily Plijctolophina, by some 
interesting forms, among which may be mention- 
ed Nestor JujpopoliuSy Wagler, and by some of its 
smaller members, to the short-tailed diminutive spe- 
cies of the Lory division ; while their connection 
with the Macrocercince is supported by the forms 
previously adverted to. The species are found dis- 
tributed in Asia, Africa, and America, and are all 
inhabitants of the torrid zone. Many are gregarious, 
except during the period of incubation. They breed 
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in the hollows of decayed trees, ami most of the 
species are supposed to lay only two wliite eggs, 
which are incubated alternately by both sexes. In 
disposition, they are the most docile ot tlie family, 
and possess the power of imitating the human voice 
in as great, or perliaps greater perfection, than any 
of the other divisions. 

The first illustration belongs to the genus Psiita- 
cus, as restricted by Wagler, the characters of which 
are, — Bill strong, proportionate, the upper mandible 
with the culmen slightly narrowed, the tip, with its 
under surface, rougn with elevated ridges, strongly 
toothed or emarginate, under mandible slightly com- 
pressed, with the cutting edges sinuated. Tongue 
thick, fleshy, smooth. Cere broad. Nostrils large, 
orbicular, placed in the cere near the base of the bill. 
Tail rather short, even at the end. Feet, the tarsi 
short, strong, and depressed, the two exterior toes 
long, and nearly equal. Plumage compact, the fea- 
thers of the neck broad, truncate, and imbricated. 
With the exception of the Grey Parrot, Psiit, enj- 
thacusy Linn., which, although provisionally re- 
tained in Wagler’s genus, it is likely will eventually 
be separated from it, on account of its geographical 
distribution, the nudity of its face, and some other 
minor characters, the rest of the species belong to 
the tropical regions of America. The ground or 
prevailing colour is green, varied in dilferent birds, 
with red, blue, and yellow. They are of a docile 
disposition, and of great imitative powers, on which 
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account they are held in high estimation, and fre- 
quently kept caged. They are nearly related to 
Wagler’s genera Psittacodis and Eclecius^ the latter 
of which appears to lead to the larger Indian Lories; 
but of these genera, and that of Pionus^ another 
grouj), of which PsiUacus menstruns, Auct., is the 
tyj)e5 our limits do not permit us to give illustrative 
tigures. The subject of the next Plate is the 
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FESTIVE FARROT. 

Psittacus festivus . — Auctorum. 

PLATE IX. 

Psittacus festivus, Linn. — Lath^ ^c.^Waghr^ Mon, Psitl. 
in Abhand. p. 580.— ^Le Perroquct Talma de Cay. 

Buff. PI. Enl. 480. — Pcrroquet Tavoua, I,e Vnill. pi. 120. 
Festive Parrot, LaZ/z. Syn. i. p. 208. 102. 

We have illustrated the American group of Parrots 
by a figure of the Festive Parrot, which possesses all 
the typical characteristics of the genus. It is a native 
of South America, inhabiting Guiana, Cayenne, and 
the Brazils, particularly the banks of the river Ama- 
zons, and affects the forests, where it procures a con- 
stant supply of food in the various seeds and kernels of 
fruits. It is docile, and easily tamed> and, being of 
an imitative disposition, readily learns to pronouifce 
words and sentences with great clearness and preci- 
sion. In size, it exceeds the common Amazons 
Parrot, measuring between 15 and 16 inches in ex- 
treme length. The bill is of a pale flesh colour, 
strong, and with the upper mandible distinctly tooth- 
ed. The nostrils are large and open, placed in the 
cere at the base of the bill. The narrow frontal 
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baud and eye-streak are deep red, with a purplish 
tinge. Above and behind the eyes, the feathers are 
pale azure-blue. The lower back and rump are 
deep vermilion-red, the greater quills and seconda- 
ries liave their outer webs of a deep blue, the interior 
webs being greenish-black. The remainder of the 
plumage of the upper and under parts of the body 
is green. The tail is short, being about four inches 
in length, nearly even at the end, the outmost fea- 
ther on each side, with its exterior web, margined 
with blue ; the rest are green, with a small spot of 
pale red near their bases, except the two interme- 
diate feathers, which are wholly green. The legs 
are stout, and of a bluish-grey or leaden colour. 


AMAZONS’ PARROT. 

FMacus A rnazmius^ — Auctorum . 

Psittacus Aniazoiiius, JJrm. Av, 4. p. 256.. — Wagler^ Mon, 

Psitt. in Abhand. cje. p. 496. and 588 Spix. A v. Bras. 

p. 45. — Le Peroquet Amazone, Buff. PI. Enl. 547 

Aouroii Parrot, Shaw's Zool. 8. p. 508. pi. 76. 

The true Amazons’ PaiTot has so frequently been 
confounded and mixed up with other nearly allied 
species, that a description of it may not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers, especially as it is a kind 
frequently brought to Europe, on account of its col- 
loquial powers, and known, like others of its con- 
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genera, by the common appellation of Green Pan*ot. 
In dimensions it is inferior to the Festive Parrot, its 
length seldom exceeding twelve inches : the bill is 
less powerful, but similar in form, its colour orange- 
yellow, with a whitish tip. The cheeks, chin, and 
angles at the base of the bill are yellow ; the fore- 
liead and eye-streak violet-purple, the bases of the 
feathers being yellow : the occiput and hind-neck 
are green, each feather edged with black. The rest 
of the upper and under plumage is of a fine green. 
The four lateral tail-feathers nearest the two middle 
ones have their outer webs green, verging to yel- 
low at the base and ap,ex ; the inner webs yellow, 
with a large central red spot, intersected by a trans- 
verse green one: the fifth and. sixth have the basal 
half of the outer webs green, the remainder yellow ; 
the inner webs with their bases and tips yellow, the 
middle part being green : the next is distinguished 
by a pale red spot ; and the remainder have their 
bases green, which passes into yellow near the tips. 
'Fhe margin of the carpus or lower ridge of the 
wing is frequently of an orange-red. The first pri- 
mary quill is black above ; beneath, the inner web ex- 
hibits at the base a rich tinge of verdigris-green, the 
second, third, and fourth, have their exterior webs 
green, with azure reflections ; the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth, are green from the base to the middle, 
the other part being deep azure blue, the inner webs 
black ; the ninth to the twelfth greenish near the 
base, passing forwards into brownish-red, which. 
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near the ends of the feathers, becomes of a deep 
blue : the under surface of all the quills is of a cop- 
per or verdigris-gi-een colour. This bird inhabits 
South America, being common in Guiana and Bra- 
zil, particularly near the banks of the river Amazons. 
It feeds upon fruits, particularly that of the Rhizo- 
phora MangUy in the decayed trunks of which trees 
it also deposits its eggs. It is also very destructive 
to the orange plantations. It is easily tamed, and 
learns to repeat with facility a number of words and 
short sentences. When alarmed or excited, it erects 
the nuchal feathers. 
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ASH-COLOURED OR GREY PARROT, 
Psittacus erythacus. — ^Linn,^*:us. 

PLATE X. 

Psittacus erythacus, lAnn. SysL Nat. et Auct Psittficus 

Guianensis cinereus, Bris. t. pi. 310. No. 49 Peroquet 

cendre deGuinde, B^iff. PL EnL 311. — Ash-coloured Par- 
rot, Shaw's ZooL 8. pi. 486. 

Many of our readers will recognise an old and 
amusing acquaintance in the characteristic figure of 
this well-known species, not, indeed, conspicuous for 
that brilliancy and variety of plumage which distin- 
guishes the great majority of the tribe, but remark- 
able for its docility and mimicry, the faculty it pos- 
sesses of imitating the human voice, as well as any 
other sound, its never-ceasing garrulity, and its clear 
and distinct articulation. In most of these parti6u- 
lars, it surpasses the rest of its congeners, on which 
account it has always been held in high estimation 
by the bird-fancier and lover of living curiosities. 
This we learn from the larg^ sums that have at all 
times been offered and given for highly-gifted or 
well taught individuals. Even as early as A.D. 
1500, we read of a Parrot at Rome, supposed to be 
of this species, for which 100 gold pieces were given 
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by a Cardinal. Its merits, however, appear to have 
been of a kind well calculated at that period to 
create an unusual degree of astonishment, and a 
feeling of the marvellous, as it had learned to repeat 
with clearness, and without hesitation, the whole of 
the Apostles’ creed. Willughby, also, in his old 
and excellent work on Ornithology, mentions the 
high prices brought by Parrots of various species in 
Holland, and other parts of the Continent. To enu- 
merate the various anecdotes related of this bird, 
would not only occupy more space than the nature 
of our work will allow, but would, in a great mea- 
sure, be only repeating what has already so frequent- 
ly been told in the works and compilations of other 
writers. We shall only observe, that, in many of 
the marvellous stories recorded of Parrots, particu- 
larly all such as relate to answers seemingly appro- 
priate and consequent to questions put to them, and 
which some authors would almost seem to imply 
were dictated by intelligence, or that the birds really 
understood the import of what was asked, are mere- 
ly the result, under accidental and fortunate circum- 
stances, of what had previously been taught them 
by frequent repetition, to articulate by rote. 

The imitative propensity of the Parrot, amusing 
as it in general may be, is, however, sometimes to 
be guarded against, and productive of untoward ac- 
cidents, as the following instance related to us will 
shew. A Parrot which was kept upon a quay in a 
sea-port towm, had learned the term, with its appro- 
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priate enunciation, used by carters in backing, that 
is, making the horse, by a retrograde motion, place 
the cart or waggon in the most convenient station 
for loading or unloading. This term the bird one 
day made use of, when a cart and Ijorse had impru- 
dently been left unattended for a short time, ami the 
horse, obeying the mandate of the bird, continued 
to keep moving backwanls, till both were precipi- 
tated over the quay, and the unfortunate animal was 
drowned. 

The Grey Pairot ia a native of western Africa, 
from wJience it appears to have been imported to 
a very early period ; but common and well known 
as it is in a state of captivity, its peculiar habits 
and economy in a state of nature are still but little 
and imperfectly known. Like most of its kind, it is 
said to breed in the hollows of decayed trees ; and 
the instinctive propensity for such situations does 
not appear to desert it even in a state of captivity ; 
for Buffon mentions a pair in France, that, for five 
or six y^ears successively, produced and brought up 
their young, and that the place they selected for this 
purpose was a cask partly filled with saw-dust. Its 
eggs are stated to be generally four in number, their 
colour while, and In size equal to those of a pigeon. 
Al/tS aailFe state, the food of the Parrot consists of 
the kernels of various fruits, and the seeds of other 
vegetables; but when domesticated, or kept caged, 
its principal diet is generally bread and milk, varied 
with nuts, almonds, &c., and even pieces of dressed 
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meat. When feeding, it often liolds its food clasped in 
the foot, and, before swallowing, masticates or re- 
duces it to small pieces by its powerful bill and pa- 
latial cutters. This member, so unlike that of other 
frugivorous birds, is admirably calculated for the 
principal offices it has to perform, viz. breaking the 
shells of the hardest fruits and seeds, and as a 
strong and powerful organ of prehension and sup- 
port ; for few of our readers but must have observed 
that the bill is always first used, and chiefly depend- 
ed upon when a Parrot is caged, in climbing or 
moving from cne position to another. The longe- 
vity of the feathered race, we believe, in general far 
exceeds what is commonly supposed, at least if we 
may judge from the age attained by various birds, 
even when subjected to captivity and confinement. 
Thus, we have instances of eagles living for half a 
century : the same of ravens, geese, and other large 
birds, as well as among the smaller kinds usually kept 
caged. The PaiTot appears to yield to none of these, 
and several instances are upon record of their having 
reached the remarkable age of sixty or seventy years. 
Among these, none is more interesting than that of an 
individual mentioned by M. Le Vaillant, which had 
lived in a state of domesticity for no less than ninety- 
three years. At the time that eminent natumlist saw 
it, it was in a state of entire decrepitude, and in a 
kind of lethargic condition, its sight and memory 
being both gone, and was fed at intervals with bis- 
cuit soaked in Madeira wine, la the time of its 
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youth and vigour it had been distinguished for its 
colloquial powers, aiuf distinct eniinciation, and was 
of so docile and obedient a disposition, as to fetch its 
master^s slippers when required, as well as to call the 
servants, &c. At the age of sixty, its memory began to 
fail, and, instead of acquiring any new phrase, it began 
to lose those it had before attained, and to intermix, 
in a discordant manner, the words of its former Ian-* 
guage. It mouhed regularly every year till the age 
of sixty-tfve, when this process grew irregular, and 
the tail became yelloW, after which, no farther change 
of plumage took place. It is subject to variety, as 
shewn in the figure of Edwards, where the ground 
colour is mixed with red. In size it measures about 
12 inches in length. The bill is black, strong, and 
much booked, and the orbits, and space between them 
and the eyes, covered with a naked and white skin. 
The w^hole of the plumage, with the exception of the 
tail, which is of a bright deep scarlet, is of an ash- 
grey colour, deepest upon the back, and the feathers 
finely relieved and margined with paler grey. The 
irides ai*e of a pale yellowish-white, the feet and toes 
grey, tinged with fiesh-red. 

The limited number of engravings not admitting 
of a figure illustrative of every group, we can only 
remedy the deficiency by a description of such spe- 
cies as are remarkable, or typical of their j-espective 
genera. The Short and Even-tailed Parrots, as pre- 
viously observed, have been divided by Wagler into 
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several generic heads ; but whether all of these will 
stand the test of such a separation, or are only to be 
regarded as slightly aberrant forms of the genus 
Psittacus^ must depend upon a strict analysis of all 
the species. We shall, however, here consider them 
as forming distinct groups, detailing the principal 
characters of each as given by that eminent natural- 
ist. The 6rst is that of EclectuSy represented by the 
Eclectus LinncBiy Wagler, and Ec. grandisy Wagler 
(the Psittacus grandis of Latham, &c.), which dif- 
fer from his restricted genus Psittacus in the form 
of the bill, the under mandible being narrower, the 
cere at the base scarcely visible, and the nostrils 
placed farther back, and bidden by the feathers of 
the brow. The texture of the plumage upon the 
head and neck is also different, being long and silky. 
He considers them to represent the parrots of Ame- 
rica, Africa, and Asia, and also to bring them 
nearer in connexion with the larger lories. The 
following is a description of the 
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Elect US grandis, — W a g l e r . 

Elect us gran dis, Wagler^ Mon, Psitt. in Abhand. &c. pp. 

495, 472 Psittacus grandis, KuhVs Consp. p. 38, No. 50. 

Lath. Ind. Orn, i. p. 116, sp. 112, var. B. — Psittacus jan- 
thinus, Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 90, sp. 24. — Peroqiiet grand 
Lori, (male), Le Vaillani, Tab. 126. — Loji de la nouvelle 
Guinee, Buff. Pl.'Enl. '683. — Grand Lory, Lath. Syn. i. 
p. 275, sp. 81 ; Shaw's Zool. viii. p. 533, pi. 80. 

Ti//$ elegant species, which exceeds the Amazons 
Parrot in size, is a native of the Moluccas and New 
Guinea. In appearance, and the colour of its plu- 
mage, it approaches the larger lories, a resemblance 
also indicated by the* name given to it by Latham 
and others. The bill is black, with the cuJmen of 
the upper mandible rounded ; the nostrils placed at 
the base of the bill, and concealed from view ; the 
eyes yellow, and the ophthalmic region entirely cloth- 
ed with feathers. The head and upper neck are of a ^ 
rich crimson red ; the lower neck, breast, belly, and 
upper part of the thighs, are lilac purple ; the man- 
tle, back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and upper tail- 
coverts, riclr scarlet, with a purplish tinge. The 
dexure of the wings, and outer webs of the quills, 
are azure blue ; the vent and apical fascia of the tail 
yellow. 

The next group indicated by Wagler is that of 
Psittacodis, the principal character of distinction 
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consisting in the want of the tooth or angular pro- 
cess on the upper mandible. The members belong- 
ing to it are also natives of Asia and Australasia, and 
the Psitt. magnus^ Psitt^ Paragna, PsilL Sinnatra- 
nuSy and Psitt* tarahcy Auct., belong to it. A third 
group is that of PionuSy which embraces a variety 
of species belonging to Asia, Africa, and America, 
and which, judging from the difference of geographi- 
cal distribution, it is likely may require still further 
division. In the form of the tongue and feet, it 
agrees with the genus Psittacus proper, but the tail 
is comparatively shorter, the wings longer, and, when 
closed, in many species extending beyond the tip of 
the tail. The head is large, and the body short and 
thick. An example of this group is 


LE VATLLAxVT'S PIONUS. 

Pio7ius Le Vaillantiu — Waglp;ji. 

Fionus Le Vaillantii, Waglery Mon. Psitt. in Ahhand. &c. 
pp. 499, 0*14. — Psittacus robustus, Laih. Ind. Orn, i. p. 94. 
— I^sittacus Le Vaillantii, La4/i. Sup. ; Kuhl, Consp. 
Psitt. p. 83 — P8ittacusinfuscatus,iy/mw’\9 Zool.vui. p. 5‘23. 
— Peroquet a franges souci, Vai/l. T'ab. 130 et 131. — 
Robust Parrot, Lath. Syn. i. pp. 290, 100 Damask Par- 

rot, Shaw‘‘s Zool. viii. 523. 


This is an African species, inhabiting, at a certain 
period, the eastern parts of that continent, as high 
VOL. VI. L 
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as latitude 32'". It was first discovered and figured 
by Le Vaillant, who informs us, that it only resides 
in the woods, in the latitude above mentioned, du- 
ring the season of reproduction, quitting them for 
warmer districts on the approach of the rainy season, 
after it has reared its young ; and tliat, during these 
micrmtory movements, the flocks fly so high as to be 
lieyond the reach of sight, though their screams or 
call- notes can still lie heard. As usual in this family, 
the hollow of H tree is the receptacle for the eggs, 
which are four in number, in size equal to those of 
a pigr?on, and which are incuhated alternately hy 
both sexes. The young, when first hatched, are 
naked, hut soon become covered wfth greyish down. 
Their plumage is not perfected till after an interval 
of six weeks, and they remain a considerable time 
longer in tlie nest, during which they are fed by the 
parents, who disgorge in the manner of pigeons. In 
an interesting detail of their habits, he observes that 
they are remarkably fond of bathing, and are ob- 
served to fly every day, and at the same hour, to the 
water for this purpose. The hours of feeding are 
also very regular, and the whole day is distributed 
by rule — a fact we have observed to prevail among 
other birds. At dawn of day, the whole flight of 
each district assembles, and alights with much noise 
on one or more dead trees, according to the size of 
the flock, and there, displaying their wings to the 
first rays of the sun, recal to mind the idea of some 
ancient race, of simple manners, assembled on some 
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hill to chaunt a hymn in honour of the God of Day- 
The reason, however, of this assembly of the parrots, 
is to warm and dry their plumage, moistened and 
chilled by the dews of night, which in these regions 
is often cold, and always damp. When once warmed, 
and their plumage dry, they arise in small flocks, 
and fly around in quest of their favourite fruit, a 
kind of cherry, the stone of which they break, in or- 
der to obtain the kernel. This their morning's meal 
continties till about 10 or 1 1 o'clock, at which time 
all the separate flocks fly to the water to bathe- 
When the heat of day commences, they again seek 
the deep recesses of the woods, in order to enjoy the 
refreshment of the shade ; and at this time they keep 
a silence so profound, that not a sound shall be heard 
by a person sitting beneath a tree, though the branches 
above be crowded with legions of parrots ; but on 
the report of a gun, the whole flock fly off with the 
rapidity of lightning, with a confused mixture of the 
most discordant screams. 

When this their time of rest is elapsed, they again 
disperse, in order to obtain their second or evening 
meal ; after which, all the flocks of the whole district 
reassemble with much noise and animation, and this 
is the signal for their second visit to the water, which 
is often far distant, as only the purest will please 
them. They are then seen confusedly and playfully 
rolling over each other on the margins of the pool, 
at times dipping their heads and wings into the wa- 
ter, in such a manner as to scatter it all over their 
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plumage, and exhibiting a most entertaining spec- 
tacle to the observer. This ceremonial being finished, 
they revisit the trees on which they assembled at 
sunrise, where they sit for some time engaged in 
adjusting and pruning their feathers. This finished, 
they fly olf in pairs, each pair retiring to its peculiar 
roost, where they rest till morning. 

Tlie hill is large, the culmen biangulate, the to- 
miie sinuated, but not distinctly toothed ; its colour 
whitish. The head, neck, and breast are of all olive 
green colour, deepest upon the forehead and crown ; 
the lores or space between the bill and eyes black. 
The mantle, scapulars, and wing* coverts are brown- 
ish-black, the feathers margined with green. The 
lower hack, upper tail-coverts, abdomen, and under 
tail-coverts, emerald green. The ridge of the wings 
and thighs are bright reddish-orange. The quills 
and tail brownish-black, slightly tinged with green. 
Legs and toes grey. 


In addition to Wagler s genera Psittacodis, Eclec- 
Ins, and Planus, which contain the other larger spe- 
cies of the sliort even-tailed Parrots, we are inclined 
to place in this subfamily several small species, which, 
in Kuhl’s Conspectus, form a portion of his section 
Psiliacula, and are also included in Wagler’s more 
restricted genus of the same name. Both of these 
groups are, however, so constituted, as to embrace 
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birds of dissimilar form and habits, and widely se- 
parated in regard to their geographical distribution. 
In some, as those inhabiting the islands of the Pa- 
cific, the bill is slender and weak, as in the Lories : 
the tongue is also supposed to be furnished with de- 
licate papillse. These we have little hesitation in 
placing in that subfamily. Others have the bill 
powerful and thick, with the upper mandible strong- 
ly toothed ; the wings long, and the tail short, and 
nearly even. To this group, the PsiUacus Swmde- 
rianus of Kuhl, and the PsiUacus Malaccensis, Lath., 
appear to belong. For the present, the title of Aga- 
pornis is given to them, though it is not unlikely 
that a farther division may be required, when their 
habits and economy are better known. The only 
illustration we can give of these diminutive Parrots 
is that of 
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Agapornis Swinderianus. 

PLATE XL 

Psittacus Swinderianus, Kuhl^ Consp. Psitt. in Nov. Act., 
&c.,p. 104, pi. 2. — Psittacula Swindoriaua, Wagler, Mon. 
Psitt. in Abhand. &c., p. 621. 

This beautiful little species is a native of South- 
ern Africa, and was first described and figured by 
Kuhl, in hifl “ Conspectus Psittacorum,’’ under the 
title of Psittacus Swinderianus ; it was included in 
that section named by him Psittacula, in which he 
placed the whole of the smaller species with short 
and even or slightly rounded tails — an artificial divi- 
sion, and established without due regard to the struc- 
ture, habits, or distribution of the species. Little is 
known respecting its natural history, being a bird of 
rare occurrence, and even now only seen in a few 
collections. In the form and strength of its bill, it 
shews an affinity to the larger parrots, which is still 
more strongly indicated in another species, the Psit- 
tacus Malaccensis of Latham. In size it is among 
the smallest of its race, its extreme length being 
about six inches. The bill is black, strong, with the 
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upper mandible emarginate. The head and nape 
are of a beautiful lively green, bounded by a black 
nuchal-collar; the neck and breast are yellowish- 
green ; the mantle and wings are green ; the lower 
back and upper tail- coverts are deep azure blue. 
The tail, which is short and nearly even, has the two 
intermediate feathers wholly green ; the rest on each 
side have their basal half vermilion-red, bounded by 
a bar of black, the tips being green. The legs and 
toes are greyish- black. The wings are long, and, 
when closed, reach to the end of the tail. 

In this subfamily we have also placed another 
very interesting form, from Australia ; it is repre- 
sented by the Psittacus Nestor of Latham, and now 
forms the type of Waglers genus Nestor, This 
bird is supposed to form a connecting link between 
the Parrots and Cockatoos, though it must be con- 
fessed that more correct information respecting its 
history and habits is necessary, before its true situa- 
tion and direct affinities can be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. The characters of the genus Nestor of Wag- 
ler are: — Bill elongate, the upper mandible com- 
pressed, hooked; the tomia sinuated, but not dis- 
tinctly toothed ; the tip projecting, with its under 
surface sulcated and deeply excavated for the recep- 
tion of the tip of the under mandible ; under man- 
dible narrow, compressed, slightly convex, or form- 
ing, when closed, an obtuse angle with the upper ; 
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wings rather long, ample ; tail of moderate lengtii. 
and even at the end, the tips of the shafts bare, and 
slightly projecting beyond the feathered part. The 
following plate represents the 
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Nestor hypopoUm^ — Waglbr. 

PLATE XII. 

Nestor hypopolius, Wag. Mon. Psitt. in Ahhand* &c., p. o0"» 
and 696 — Psittacus nestor. Lath. Ind. Orn. 1, p. llO 
sp. 85 ; Kuhl.^ Consp. Psitt. in Nov. Act. &c., p. 86. — 
Psitt. Australis, Shaw., M?is. Lever, p. 87. — Southern 
Brown Parrot, Lath. Syn. 1, p. 264, 70. 

« 

This curious and remarkable-looking bird, which, 
in some respects, appears to approach the Cockatoos, 
particularly the black species, or Geringores, is a 
native of New Zealand. Of its natural histoiy we 
have no particulars in the descriptions given by La- 
tham, Wagler, these being merely confined to 
the form of the parts and the colour of the plumage. 
Its differently-shaped bill, which, in addition to a 
greater elongation than that of the other Parrots, 
possesses other peculiarities of structure, and the de- 
nuded tips of the shafts of the tail-feathers seem, 
however, to indicate an economy in some respects 
dissimilar to that of the other groups with which it 
is for the present associated. The bill, which is 
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large, is of a grey eolour, vvitli tlie tip darker. The 
forehead and crown are greyish-wliite, slightly tinged 
with green ; the face and ear- coverts are yellow, 
tinged near the base of the bill witli red. The sides 
of the neck, breast, and abdomen are all dull red ; 
the feathers margined witli oil-green. The back and 
wings are of a brownish oil-green. The rump and 
vent are deep red. The tail is brownish-green. 
The legs and feet are grey, tinged with brown. 
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The next primary division is that of the Cocka- 
toos, or subfamily Pl^ctolop/iina, Vigors, represent- 
ing the llasorial Order, in the circle of the Psittacidaj. 
It contains, besides the true Cockatoos, distinguished 
by their white or light coloured plumage, the vari- 
ous black or dark coloured birds belonging to the 
genus Calyptorynchus, Vigors, which we here desig- 
nate Geringoresy a name given to some of the species 
by the natives of New Holland, in which interesting 
country they are chiefly met with. The birds of 
this division are among the largest of the Parrot 
tribe, and most of them, in a greater or less degree, 
are crested. The bill in the Geringore group, though 
short, and nearly concealed by the projecting fea- 
thers of the face, is remarkable for its strength and 
depth at the base. In addition to seeds, they are 
said to feed upon the roots of bulbous plants. In 
disposition, the birds of this subfamily are generally 
wilder and less tractable than many of the other 
groups of the Psittacidse. They breed in the holes 
of decayed trees, and their eggs are seldom more 
than two in number. The first group we have to 
notice is that of the genus Plyctolophus^ Vieillot, 
of which the characters are : — Bill deep at the 
base, greatly arched and strong, the upper mandible 
forming nearly the fourth part of a circle, the tip 
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narrowed and acute, overhanging the lower mandi- 
ble ; the tomia or cutting edges sinuated or toothed ; 
under mandible narrower than the upper ; the tongue 
thick, fleshy, and smooth ; nostrils lateral, in the cere 
at the base of the bill ; head crested, the crest com- 
posed of two rows of acuminate feathers, the tip di- 
rected forwards, and which can be erected or de- 
pressed at will ; cheeks plumed ; tail rather short, 
even; plumage compact, the tips of the feathers 
rounded, truncate ; feet robust ; tarsi short and re- 
ticulated. 

The Cockatoos, so called from the usual call-note 
of the species, form a well marked genus, readily 
distinguished from the other groups of the Psittaci- 
dse by their light and uniform colour, which is white, 
or white tinged more or less, according to the species, 
with sulphur-yellow or rose-red, by their peculiar 
shaped crest, and by their short and even tail. The 
massive and powerful bill, as well as the robust scan- 
sorial feet of this section, evidently point to the si- 
tuation they hold in the family ; and, with the near- 
ly allied genus Calyptorynchus and some other forms 
which sustain the connexion with more distant groups, 
they are considered as representing the Rasorial 
group of the family. They are natives of Australia 
and the Indian Isles, where they inhabit the woods 
and forests of these luxuriant climes. They feed 
upon the seeds of various trees and plants, being 
able, with their powerful bill, to break the stones of 
the hardest fruits. Their nidification is similar to 
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that of the great body of the Psittacidae, the holes 
of decayed trees being the receptacle for the eggs 
and young. They are easily tamed when taken at 
an early age, but do not possess the imitative powers 
of the true Parrots, seldom being able to acquire 
more than two or three words besides their own pe- 
culiar note or cry of cockatoo. The first we have to 
notice is the 
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Plyctolophus Leadbeatcri. — Vigoii'n. 

PLATE XIII. 

Plyctolophus Loadbeateri, Vigors^ Philos. Mag. 1831 p. 
Lear\s Parrots . — Cacatua Leadbcatcri, IVag. Mon. Psitt. 
in Abhand. 0'925 sp. 3. 

Distinguished by its tricoloured crest of scarlet, 
yellow, and white, composed, like that of the other 
Cockatoos, of long acuminate feathers, with the tips 
directed forwards, and which can be erected and ex- 
panded like a fan, or depressed at the pleasure of 
the bird. It is a native of Australia, and was first 
made known and described from a specimen which 
came into the possession of Mr Leadbeater, well 
known to ornithologists, and whose name Mr Vigors 
has selected for its specific title. In size it fully 
equals, or perhaps a little exceeds, the lesser Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo. The bill is of a pale greyish - 
white ; the upper mandible strongly sinuated and 
toothed ; the irides of a deep brown ; the naked or- 
bits whitish. The feathers at the immediate base of 
the bill are crimson, forming a narrow band or fillet ; 
those of the forehead are white, tinged with red. 
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The featliers forming the proper crest are long and 
acuminate, the tips bending forwards, their basal 
half crimson, divided by a bar of rich yellow, the re- 
mainder pure white. The whole of the body is 
white, tinged deeply with crimson upon the neck, 
breast, flanks, and under tail-coverts. The under 
surface of the wings is rich crimson-red. Its legsi 
and toes are deep grey, the scales distinctly marked 
by ligliter lines. Of its peculiar habits and economy 
we are unable to give any detailed account, which 
we greatly regret, as it is the knowledge of these in- 
teresting particulars! which point to the natural 
station of each individual, and mark the minute 
differences between nearly allied species, that give a 
zest to the study, and reward the naturalist for the 
drier and more technical parts of zoological science. 
Another Australian species is the Helmeted Cocka- 
too, Plyctolo’phus galeritus, enumerated by Mr 
Vigors and Dr Horsheld in their description of the 
Australian birds in the collection of the Linnsean 
Society ; and as its habits are presumed to resemble 
in many respects those of the other species, we quote 
their observations, [as extracted from M. Caley’s 
Notes. ‘‘ This bird is called by the natives Car-away 
and Cur-iang. I have often met with it in large 
flocks at the influx of the Grose and the Hawkes- 
bury Rivers, below Mulgo’ey on the former river, 
and in the long meadow near the Nepean River. 
They are shy, and not easily approached. The flesh 
of the young ones is accounted good eating. 1 have 



TlircOLOLU-CHKs'l i:i) rO( KATOn. 

heanl IVom tbe nativos tliat it tnakos its iu*Ht in tln^ 
rotton limbs of tn-os, of n(»tbioi< inon* than tin* vc^re- 
tablf* mould formod by tin* dncayoil parts of tlx* 
Imuirli ; tliat it has no more than two youii^ onos at 
a tiiuo ; and that llio elr^H art* w\f\t»*, \v\t\u)ut spots. 
I bo natives tn*st find wIum o tb«* ni'sls avo, by ibt* 
|biid inakiuLT cninra in an adjoinintr ihm*, wbii-li lies 
in ronspiriufus boups on thr trroun;/. Cdluni is tJu* 
bark strippotl olf tin* sfnalk‘r I)ranrln*s, and cut int(» 
small pieces. \\ beti tin* ones are nearly 

Hedged, the old birds cut a quantity <d’ small brandies 
Irom the ad joining trees, h A iiercr from that in which 
the nest is situated, d'liey are sometimes found t(» 
enter the liollou liinh as far as two yards, d’lie 
nests are generally found in a Uack-^huttrd <^unhtrrc, 
and also in i^oroydjo^ Cojim’ hora^ nwA YarrmLiir r/f 
trees (s})ecieH of Eiicalijjjtns)*' Our lu^xt figure le- 
presents tin* 
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LESSER SULPHUR-CRESTED COCKATOO. 

Plyctolophus sulphureus. — Viei llot. 

PLATE XIV. 

Plyctolophus su.^.iureus, Lear's Parrots Psittacus sui- 

phureus. Lath, Ind. Orn, i. p. 109, sp. 81 ; Shaw's ZooL 
vol. viii. p. 480, pi. 73. — Cacatua sulphurca, Wagler„ 

Mon, Psitt, in Ahhand, p. 695, sp. 7 Lesser White 

Cockatoo, with yellow crest, Pdwards, 7, t. 317. 


This species we frequently see in confinement ; 
for though rarely able to articulate more than a few 
words, its handsome appearance, docile disposition, 
and amusing habits, render it a great favourite with 
those who delight in f^a^hered pets. It is kind and 
affectionate to those it is accustomed to see, and 
who feed and take care of it; but suspicious of 
strangers, whose caresses it rarely admits of with 
impunity. When alarmed or irritated, it erects the 
crest to the fullest extent, making a peculiar noise ; 
at other times it is kept depressed, and hanging over 
the nape of the neck. 

The general plumage of the body is white, slight- 
ly tinted upon the breast, sides, and inner wing- co- 
verts with pale sulphur yellow. The crest, in form 
VOL. VI. N 
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like that of the other species, and auricular spot, are 
fine sulphur yellow. The legs and toes are grey; 
the irides red. It is a native of the Moluccas, and 
other Indian islands ; but of its natural habits we 
liave again to regret deficiency of information. In 
captivity, the female sometimes produces eggs, and 
we now have specimens by us which were laid by 
one at rather peculiar periods, viz. the 2l8t June, 
2 1 St of September, and 21st of December; but whe- 
ther this resulted from the peculiar economy of the 
bird, as acted upon by the seasons, or was the effect 
of the confinement, we are unable to determine. 
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In addition to the species described, the following 
belong to this present genus, viz. Plyctolophus Philip- 
pinarum^ Red-crested Cockatoo, a native of the Phi- 
lippine Islands; PlycU Moluccensis^ Wag., the Great 
red-crested Cockatoo, which is found in the Mo- 
luccas, Sumatra, &c. ; Plyct. cristata^ Wag., also a 
native of the Moluccas, and the PlycU rosei-capiU 
lus^ Vieill. (Psittacus Eos. of Kuhl), which, how- 
ever, departs from the type in the form and struc- 
ture of the crest, approaching in this respect nearer 
to Wagler’s genus Licmetis, which is represented by 
the Psittacus nasicus of Temminck, described in the 
13th volume of the Transactions of the Linnaean 
Society, and in the ‘‘Planches Coloriees,” plate 351. 

Nearly allied to the Cockatoos, and included in 
that genus by many authors, is the Red-crowned 
Parrot (Psittacus galeatus of Latham, Kuhl, &c.) 
It forms the type of Wagler’s genus Corydon^ and, 
according to the views of that author, forms the con- 
necting medium between the Cockatoos and the ge- 
nus Calyptorynchus of Vigors and Horsheld, upon 
which we are about to enter, and for which group 
we propose to give the title of Geringore, taken from 
the name applied to one of the finest and largest 
species by the natives of Australia. The characters 
of the genus Calyptorynchus are ; — Bill thick, 
very strong, much higher than long, wide at the 
base, compressed towards the culmen, greatly arch- 
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ed, and describing in its profile nearly a semicircle, 
the tip not much elongated, and bending inwards ; 
under mandible massive, dilated, wider than the 
upper, toothed, and deeply emarginate in front, 
nearly concealefl by the feathers of the cheeks ; or- 
bits and lores naked ; tongue simple, smooth ; nos- 
trils large, round, lateral, placed behind the corneous 
base of the bill ; wings ample, rounded, the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth quills the longest, and nearly 
equal, their exterior webs emarginate towards the 
middle : tail of mean length, broad, slightly round- 
ed ; feet and toes rather weak, the tarsi short. The 
width and peculiar form of the lower mandible, and 
tVie shortness of the whole bill, as compared with its 
depth at the base, as well as its semilunar profile, are 
characters alone of sufficient importance to separate 
-the members of this group from the true Cockatoos. 
In addition, the crest which exists is of a different 
form ; the tail is more elongated and rounded, and 
the ground or prevailing colour of the species, instead 
of being light, is always dark, varying from black to 
blackish-grey and blackish-green. So far as our li- 
mited acquaintance with their habits extends, they 
appear to be birds of a wilder and fiercer disposition 
than the generality of the Psittacidae, and less gre- 
garious than the conterminous genera. They are 
said to feed greatly upon bulbous roots, as well as 
on fruits and seeds ; and the denuded tip of the ra- 
chis of the tail-feathers indicates something peculiar, 
and with which we are yet unacquainted, in their 
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economy. The holes of decayed trees are the re- 
ceptacles for their eggs, which are said rarely to ex- 
ceed two or three in number. They are natives of 
Australia, to which the group appears to be confined. 
The subject selected to illustrate the genus is the 
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STELLATED OERTNGORi:, 
Calyptoryncims stellatus. — W agler. 

PLATE XV. 

Calyptorynchus stellatus, Wayler^ Mono. Psitt. in Ahhand. 
p. 685, sp. 8. — Banksian Cockutoo, Lath. Syn. Sup. 
ii, var. ii. p. 02. 

This species, which appears to bear a near affi- 
nity to the Calyptorynchus Solandri of Vigors and 
Horsf. [Psittacus Solandri, Temm.), and with which 
it seems to have been confounded, is described as a 
distinct species by Wagler, in his monograph of t^he 
family. The specific characters, as contrasted with 
those of the Solanders Gerinfi^ore, consist in the 
whiter colour of the bill, the greater proportion of 
yellow upon the head and cheeks, and the spots of 
that colour upon the lesser •voing- coverts, with some 
deviation in the colour and markings of the lateral 
tail-feathers. It is also somewhat inferior in size ; in 
other respects the resemblance is remarkably close ; 
but as specific distinction is well known to exist in 
other instances where the characters ai’e not more 
prominently marked, wo are justified in considering 
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it as a separate species, and it ought to be retained 
as such, unless extended observation and well authen- 
ticated facts prove it a mere variety, or some parti- 
cular state of plumage, of another species, arising 
from age or sex. In it the typical form of the bill 
is prominently, marked, the outline or perspective 
contour forming nearly a semicircle, the depth at the 
base, as may be seen in the 6gure, is very great, and 
considerably exceeding the length, measured from 
the rictus or gape to the tip. The under mandible 
is wider than the upper, and toothed, with the front 
deeply emarginate. The upper is thick at the base, 
compressed or cestiform towards the culmen, the tip 
bending inwards, and not projecting far beyond the 
under mandible. Its colour is greyish -white. The 
forehead is scarcely crested, but the feathers upon 
the vertex are a little elongated. The mass of the 
plumage is of a greenish-black, deepest upon the 
back and wings, where it assumes a purplish tinge. 
The cheeks are yellow, with some markings of the 
same colour on the sides of the head, and the lesser 
wing-coverts are speckled with paler yellow. The 
tail is of mean length, the two middle feathers en- 
tirely black, the lateral with their bases and tips 
black, the intermediate space being vermilion, with 
from five to seven narrow bars of black, the interior 
webs are margined with yellow. The shafts of the 
tail feathers project in the form of a bristle beyond the 
barbules, which appear worn down by attrition. It 
is a native of Australia, but unfortunately little at- 
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tention has hitherto been paid to the natural habits 
of these curious birds. They are said to feed upon 
bulbous roots, as well as other fruits, or rather the 
seeds of fruits. They are seldom seen in flocks of 
any magnitude, but keep more in family parties. In 
disposition they are wild and fierce, and do not ex- 
hibit that docility and aptness for imitation so con- 
spicuous in other members of the family. 

The subject of our next illustration, though bear- 
ing in many respects a strong resemblance to the 
preceding genus, is distinguished from it by the pe- 
culiar form of its tongue, which is tubular and ex- 
tensile, and by the form and contour of its bilk The 
upper mandible is of great size, and considerably im- 
pressed, the tomia or cutting edges being bidentate 
or doubly sinuated. The under mandible is small 
in proportion, with a single emargination. The or- 
bits and cheeks are naked, and the head is adorned 
with a long crest, generally pendent, but which can 
be erected, and is composed of long narrow acuminate 
feathers. The legs are naked a little way above the 
tarsal joint, the tarsi themselves are short. The tail 
is of mean length and even. It constitutes the type 
of Geoffroy^s genus Microglossus^ which is retained 
by Wagler in bis Monographia Psiitacoriiniu In 
Kuhl’s Conspectus, it is the representative of his sec- 
tion Probosciger^ and he considers it as a form in- 
termediate between the Maccaws and Cockatoo, but 
our present ignorance of the natural habits of this 
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singular bird, renders it difficult to trace its true af- 
finities, and we even feel doubtful whether the station 
ROW assigned it, is that to which it will be entitled 
upon a further investigation and more correct know- 
ledge of its natural history. We propose for it the 
name of the 
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(iOLIAII ARATOO. 

Microfjlossus atcrrimus. — Wagi.eu. 

PLATK XVI. 

Microglossus atcrrimus, Waglet^ Mon. PsiiL in Abhand*^ 
p. 682, sp. 1, VieilL Gal. dea Ois, tab. 50. — Psittacus 
gigaa. Lath. Ind. Om. i. p. 107, sp. 75. — Psitt. aterrimus, 

Gmet. i, p. 3:50; iTwA/, Conap. p. 93, sp. 165 Psitt. Go- 

liah, Kultiy Conap. PsiU. in Nov. AcL^ p. .92, sp. 166. 

— Great Black Cockatoo, Edwardsy pi. 316 — Black Coc- 
katoo, Shawy viii. 271, p. 71. 

» 

Is size it is one of the largest of the kuown Psit- 
ticidse, being equal, if not superior to the Red and 
Yellow Maccaw. The 6rst description we have of 
it is that of Edwards, though he mentions that a pre- 
vious figure, apparently of the same species, had ap- 
peared in a small book of pmits of birds, drawn from 
the life, and published by S. Vander MeuJen at Am- 
sterdam in 1707. Long, however, as it appears to 
have been noticed, we are still ignorant of the essen- 
tial parts of its history, viz. its habits and peculiar 
economy, which the unusual form of the tongue and 
other modifications of character would intimate to be 
widely different from those of the genus last de- 
scribed. It is a native of Papua, Waigeoa, New 
Guinea, and other eastern Australian islands. 
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The bill, as represented in the figure, is very large, 
with the tip long and very acute, projecting far be- 
yond the under, which is small and weak in compa- 
rison. The orbits and cheeks are covered with a 
naked red wrinkled skin, the crest is of a greyish 
colour, long, composed of narrow feathers, and which 
the bird can erect at pleasure. The whole of the 
plumage is black, but glossed with a greenish-grey 
tinge in the living bird, from the quantity of a white 
powdering substance interspersed among the fea- 
thers. In museums, the specimens are observed to 
vary considerably in size ; and Kuhl goes so far as 
to consider the larger individuals as constituting a 
species distinct from the lessei, characterising the 
former by the title of Psiitacus Goliah^ the smaller 
by that of P. aterrimus* Further observation, how- 
ever is required to verify the views of this ornitho- 
logist, and for the present we adhere to Wagler’a 
opinion, who considered them as identical. 

In this subfamily, or in close connection with it, 
according to Wagler, is another remarkable form, to 
which he gives the generic title of Dasyptilusy and 
iiow illustrated by 
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Dasyptilus Pequetii W a g i.e ii. 

PLATE XVII. 

DasyptiluS Pequetii, Wagler Mon. PsitL in Abhayid. 
p. 502, 601. — Psittacus Pequetii, Less. Ulus. Zool. pL 1. 

Named from tho hairy or setaceous nature of the 
feathers upon the head and neck, and the general ri- 
gid nature of the whole plumage. The dominant 
colour is black, in which respect it resembles the 
Geringores, and the bird last described, but the form 
of tlie hill (without adducing other characters) is 
so different from that of the species alluded to, as ' 
to make it very doubtful whether the station as- 
signed to it is that to which it properly belongs. 
For ourselves, we have had no opportunity of exa- 
mining or comparing it with other species, as it is a 
bird of great rarity, and but lately discovered, and we 
are indebted to the liberality of the Noble President 
of the Linnsean Society, for permission given to Mr 
Lear to make the necessary drawing, from a speci- 
men in the collection at Knowsly Park. It is a bird 
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of considerable size, measuring upwards of twenty 
inches in length. The bill is not so deep at the 
base as in the great majority of the tribe, and its 
length is greater than its height. The upper man- 
dible is but moderately cur^red at the base, but bends 
suddenly down towai’ds the tip, like that of the 
Raptorial Birds, and overhangs the under, which is 
shorter, moderately convex and carinated, with the 
tip narrowed and strongly emarginated on each side. 
The nostrils are round, placed in the cere at the base 
of the bill, the orbits and cheeks naked, thinly beset 
with hairs, the head and upper neck is also nearly bare, 
being thinly covered with setaceous feathers. The 
tarsi and feet are strong, the former short and reti- 
culated. The tail consists of ten rigid feathers, of 
mean length and rounded. The wings are ample, 
the first quill short, the third and fifth of equal length, 
the fourth the longest in the wing. The upper 
plumage is of a shining or velvet black, with the ex- 
ception of the greater wing-coverts and upper tail- 
coverts, which are crimson, and the secondary quills, 
which have their outer webs of the same colour. The 
lower neck and upper part of the breast is black, the 
belljr, vent, and thighs crimson-red. 

The next subfamily or primary division of the 
Psitticidae upon which we enter, is that of Loriana^ 
so named from the beautiful Scarlet-coloured Lories, 
natives of continental India and its islands, and 
which appear to constitute one of its typical forms. 
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II In the Aecond aiierrant of ilio family, repre- 

the UMiuin>Hti*al irih** of the Inst^ssores, and 
ronsiequeiiily nnalo^tnis lo the onlor Grallatore.s 
in the i'\mn Ave^ ; atol u> Ohrcfi among llif 
NlaotmaUa. In conformity with these analogies, tlie 
etutence of which have l>ecii traced and followed out 
Iti ranoiH departments of /oology, with siirh j)er- 
nfmuity anti convinciti^ force, by one of the first 
mUirulmift of the age, * we tfnd the Imbitn as well as 
the structure of the birds composing it, deviating in 
a striking’ manner from those of the conterminous 
groups, of course most conspicuously so, in such as 
constitute tlie typical or representative forms. The 
difference of structure to which we allude is in the 
shape of the bill and tongue, the former member be- 
ing weaker and slenderer in its proportions than in 
the other Parrots, especially as regards the under 
mandible, which is lengthened and less convex in its 
contour, with the tip contracted and narrow, and the 
tomia or cutting edges straight and without emargina- 
tion ; the inner surface of the overhanging point of 
the upper mandible, which in the other groups is 
rough and*Uke a file, with lines crossing each other 
at right angles, to give them a firm hold of nuts or 
seeds, is smooth or nearly so, and the ridge opposing 
the tip of the under mandible, which in the typical 
Parrots is prominent and strongly marked, is but 
slightly indicated or altogether wanting in the Lo- 
riana, as are also the prominences of the palatial 
* Mr Siirainson. 
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bones, which assist so essentially in comminuting 
the food of the other groups. Their tongue is not 
so thick or fleshy, and the tip, instead of being 
smooth and soft, is rough, and in some furnished 
with a pencil of setaceous papillse or bristles, si- 
milar and analogous to the fliamentous tongues of 
the tenuirostral Melliphagidce. This structure, in 
fact, is bestowed upon them for the same purpose, 
and performs a similar oflice, viz. that of extracting 
the nectar of flowers, and sucking the juices of ten- 
der fruits, which it appears constitute the principal 
support of the members of this beautiful division. 
Of the various genera belonging to the subfamily, 
besides the true Lories, we may enumerate all the 
acknowledged members of the genus Trichoglossus 
of Vigors and Horsf., which also seem to enter 
among its typical forms, and included among these, 
or at least in very close connexion, are the birds be- 


longing to that group, named by Mr Vigors BrotO‘ 
geris, and typified by the Oraoge>iruigied Fsinkefit 
of authors. Another interesting form belotwinr to 
It, and which appear to keep up . cowmxionlilfc 
the genus Pal<BornU of the Maccw subf^M,. I, A* 
Charmosyna Papuensis of Wagler iPtittaecu* Pa 

= vtT’’”!’"' 

tothatof Pafaomw ^fexundri.buttUegtoundor pn- 

^ilmg colour of its plumage is assimilated to thMof 
the true Lories, and is of a rich and vivid scarlet. 
KesMlM the forms above enumerated, there are others 
of a diminutive size, chiefly inhabiting the islands of 
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the Pacific, which appear closely allied to the Lo- 
rianse, and which, in all probability, will be found to 
enter that subfamily; most of these were included by 
Kuhl, in his section or genus Psittaculay a group 
apparently established to receive all the smaller Par- 
rots, without regard to geographic distribution, or 
the peculiar characters exhibited by the various indi- 
viduals composing it, and consequently forming an 
assemblage purely artificial. Want of materials to 
institute the necessary analysis, as well as a defi- 
ciency of information respecting the natural habits 
of many of these birds, precludes us at present from 
entering more fully into their true affinities, or speak- 
ing with more confidence of the situations they re- 
spectively hold ; but we have no hesitation in at once 
admitting into the present division, that group 
which embraces the Psittacus porphyrio of Shaw ; 
the Psittacula Kuhlii of Vigors, and several others, 
of which Wagler has constituted his genus Cort- 
philus, * 

We commence our illustrations of this subfamily 
with examples of the genus LoriuSy which may be 
characterized as follows ; — Bill moderate, compressed, 
the inner side of the tip of the upper mandible 
smooth ; the under mandible lengthened, conic, 
with the tip narrow and entire. Tongue tubular, 
silky. Tail of moderate length, rounded or gra- 
duated, the feathers broad, with obtuse tips. Legs 
stout. For the present, we arrange under this genus 
all the Scarlet-coloured Lories, natives of continental 
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India and its islands, but whose distribution does not 
extend so far south as Australia. It is, however, pro- 
bable that this group will require further division, 
and that most of the genera indicated by Wagler in 
his Monograph will hereafter be adopted. The 
structure and comparative weakness of the bill of 
these birds, plainly indicate that the nature of their 
food must be different in quality from that of the 
powerful billed Parrots, and accordingly we find, that 
soft fruits, as well as the juices of flowers, constitute 
their principal support. They are closely connected 
in affinity with that group of which Psiitacula Kukliiy 
Vigors, is a type, and with the IsOrikeets or genus 
Trichoglossus, Vigors, which occupy their place in 
Australia and the islands of the Pacific. In the 
breadth, and the rounded tips of their tail feathers, 
may also be traced an approach to the broad-tails or 
subfamily Platycercince, with which a connexion is 
thus sustained. In disposition they are lively, but 
mild and tractable, and when domesticated, fond of 
being caressed. The call-note of many of the spe- 
cies is similar in sound to the name they usually go 
by, and some of them learn to speak with great dis- 
tinctness. Our first figure represents the 

VOL. IV. p 
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Lorius domicellus, 

PLATE XVIII. 

Psittacus domicella, Auct — Domicella atricapilla, Wagler^ 
Mon, Psitt, in Abhand. x. p. 56f. — Peroquet lori h collier 
jaune, Le Vaill, p. 95.— Second black-capped Lory, Edw, 
pl. 171. 

This beautiful bird is a native of the Moluccas, 
and other Eastern Islands, from whence we occa- 
sionally receive it, being held in high estimation, not 
only on account of its elegant plumage, but for the 
docility it evinces, and its distinct utterance of words 
and sentences. It is also lively and active in its dis- 
position, and fond of being caressed. In size it is 
amongst the largest of the group, measuring upwards 
of 11 inches in length. The general or ground co- 
lour of the plumage is rich scarlet, this tint occupy- 
ing all the lower parts of the body, with the excep- 
tion of a collar of yellow upon the upper part of the 
breast. The neck, back, upper tail-coverts, and ba- 
sal part of the tail, are also of the same colour. The 
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crown of the head is blackish-purple in front, passing 
into violet-purple on the hinder part. The wings on 
the upper surface are green, the flexure and margins 
violet- blue, as are also the under wing-coverts. The 
feathers of the thighs are azure-coloured exteriorly, 
their basal parts being greenish. The bill is orange 
yellow ; the under mandible conic, and narrow to- 
wards the tip. In this species, the tongue exhibits 
in an inferior degree the filamentous character so cha- 
racteristic of the division, and it is probable that, 
with three or four others, such as Lorius puniceus^ 
gun'ulus^ &c., it will be found necessary to separate 
them from such as exhibit the tubular and papillary 
structure of that member in greater extent and per- 
fection. 

The next form we have to notice is one of great 
interest, partaking of the essential characters of the 
Lories, in the form and structure of its bill and 
tongue, as well as in the prevailing tints of its plum- 
age. At the same time, it shews a strong analogy 
to the Ring'Parrakeets, or members of the genus 
PaliBornisy in the peculiar form of its tail, which 
nearly resembles that of Palajornis Alexandri. By 
Wagler it is considered as generically distinct from 
the other Lories, as well as from the Trichoglossiy 
or Lorikeets, and of it he institutes his genus 
Charmosyna ; but as no other species has yet been 
discovered, and the prolongation of the two mid- 
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die tail-feathers appears to be the only character of 
distinction, we have for the present retained it as an 
aberrant form of the genus Lorius. It is the 
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Charmosyna Papuensis . — Wagler. 
fPLATE XIX. 

Charmosyna Papuensis, Wagler^ Mon. Psitt. in Ahhand. 
&c., p. 555. — Psittacus Papuensis, Lath. Ind. Orn. vol. i. 
p. 88, sp. 20. — Psitt. omnicolor. Lick. Catal. Rer, Nat. 
Rar., p. 5, No. 48. — La Peruche Lory Papou, Le Vaill. 
p. 9, t. 77. 

To great elegance of form, this species unites a 
plumage of the richest description, the ground-colour 
of the body being of a deep but brilliant scarlet, re- 
lieved in parts with deep azure-blue, yellow, and 
green. The tail, or at least the two narrow central 
feathers, greatly exceed the rest of the body in length, 
as they measure upwards of 1 1 inches, while the for- 
mer does not exceed 6 ; the lateral feathers are re- 
gularly graduated, as in the other Lories, the long- 
est measuring about 4 inches, or one-third the 
length of the two intermediate plumes. The bill is 
of an orange-red colour ; the upper mandible is long, 
with the tip or hooked part projecting far beyond 
the under one, which is conic and narrow. The 
tongue is similar in structure and appearance to that 
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of the Other memhers of the group, the tip being 
furnished with delicate papilise. Upon the vertex 
and nape are two irregular bars of azure, margined 
with purplish-black. The lower parts of the tibte, 
lower back, and rump, are also of a deep azure. 
Upon the sides of the breast and thighs are patches 
of rich yellow. The wings are green ; the interior 
webs of the quills blackish. The elongated tail-fea- 
thers are pale grass-green, passing towards the tips into 
yellow ; the lateral have their basal half dark gi'een, 
the remainder deep saffron yellow. This lovely spe- 
cies is an inhabitant of Papua, and other parts of 
New Guinea, and, as might be expected in countries 
rarely visited by the naturalist, little is known of its 
history or peculiar habits. Its remains, like those 
of the birds of Paradise, frequently reach us in a mu- 
tilated state, being deprived of the legs, and often 
wanting the long feathers of the tail ; and from such 
specimens have been derived the imperfect descrip- 
tions of various authors. 

We now enter upon an Australian group, which, 
in that division of the globe, takes the place of the 
Indian Lories. The members belonging to it, instead 
of having the ground or prevailing colour of the 
plumage of a red or vermilion tint, have it green, of 
brighter or deeper shades, according to the species, 
variegated, however, in many of them, with masses 
of the first-named colour. In this genus, the tail is 
more elongated than in the true Lories, and regular- 
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ly graduated, with the tips of the feathers narrow ; 
the wings are also naiTow and pointed. It consti- 
tutes Vigors’s genus Trickoglossus, and is thus cha- 
racteriised: — Bill subelongate, compressed, weak, the 
inferior mandible slightly convex, longer than high, 
narrowed towards the tip, with the margins thin and 
entire; inner surface of the projecting tip of the up- 
per mandible smooth, or but slightly striated ; tongue 
furnished near the tip with a pencil of bristly papillae ; 
wings of moderate length, narrow, the first quill 
longest, the second and third a trifle shorter, the 
webs entire ; feet, the tarsi short, feathered below 
the joint ; toes strong, with the soles broad and ex- 
tended ; the claws greatly falcated, strong and sharp ; 
tail graduated, with the feathers narrowing towards 
the point. The members of this genus are birds of 
elegant form, and some exhibit a great variety and 
richness of plumage ; they are strictly arboreal and 
scansorial, as indicated by the form and strength of 
their feet and claws. In the quality of their food, 
and the structure of their tongue, they shew their 
typical station in this representative section of the 
Tenuirostral Tribe, their principal nutriment being 
derived from the nectar of flowers ; they also eat or 
suck the juices of the soft or exterior portion of va- 
rious fruit*^’, but do not attempt the kernels or actual 
seeds, which constitute the general and favourite 
pabulum of the rest of the Psittacidae. In their 
contour, and the indications of a nuchal collar which 
several of the species possess, we also trace a resem- 
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blance to the ParrakeetSy or genus Palseornis, Vigors ; 
and this analogy we might expect to find, if, as we 
suppose, the Parrakeets in their own circle consti- 
tute the Tenuirostral type. In the present genus, 
we are also induced to retain the Orange-winged 
Parrot of authors (Psittacus pyrrhopterus), for which 
bird Mr Vigors instituted the genus Brotogerisy as 
we cannot observe any character of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant a generic separation, the only dif- 
ference seeming to be a slight elongation of the tip 
of the upper mandible; but this is rendered less 
abrupt by the intervention of another species, the 
Trichoglossus palmaruniy in which it is of a size in- 
termediate between that of Trich chlorolepidotusy 2\ 
Svoamsoniiy &c., and that of Trich* pyrrhopterus* 
The first example we give of this genus is the 
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Trichof/lossus Swainsonii Jahdine and Sel^v. 

PLATE XX. 

rrichoglossiis hfcmatodus, Viy. and Horsf. in Linn, Trans. 
vol. XV. p. 28.9 — Trichoglosaus multicolor, Wagler,^ 
Mon. Psitt. in Ahhand. &c., p. 558. — La Pcruche a 
tete l)leu, Male, UVaill. His. des Per. i. pi. 24. — Pe- 
niche des Moluques,yit/j!?: PL Enl. No. 748. — Blue-bellied 

l^arakcet, Brown., III. of Zool. pi. 7 ; Ilhis. Orn. pi. 8 

Blue- bellied Parrot, White., Voy. N. S. PP., plate at 
p. 140. 


This beautiful species is a native of New Hol- 
land, where it is found in large docks, wherever the 
various species of Eucalypti abound, the flowers of 
those trees affording an abundant supply of food to 
this as well as to other species of the Nectivorous 
Parrots. According to the observations of Mr Ca- 
ley, as quoted by Messrs Vigors and Horsfield in 
their description of the Australian birds in the col- 
lection of the Linnaean Society, Flocks of these 
birds may be seen in the eucalypti-trees, when in 
flower, in different parts of the country, but in the 
greatest number near their breeding places.’’ They 
do not, he adds„ eat any kind of grain, even in a do- 
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mesticated state ; a fact curiously illustrative of their 
])eculiar habits, and the situation tliey hold in tlie 
family of the Psittacidm. It appears that they sel- 
dom live long in confinement, and that when caged 
they are very subject to fits. This in all probabili- 
ty arises from a deficiency of their natural food ; and 
the instinctive feeling or appetite for its favourite 
diet is strongly exemplified in the fact, that one kept 
by Mr Caley being shewn a figure of a coloured 
])lant, used to put its tongue to the flowers, as if 
with the intent of sucking thein, and this it even did 
when shewn a figured piece of cotton furniture. By 
the natives it is called War-rin ; the settlers call it 
by the name of the Blue Mountain Parrot, though 
the term seems to be misapplied, as it is a frequenter 
of the plains, and not of the hilly districts. Its flesh 
is excellent, and highly esteemed. This bird was 
confounded with two other species, viz, the Psitt. 
hccmatodus of Linnaeus, and the Psitt, amboinensis 
varia of Brisson. The subject, however, has been 
thoroughly investigated by Mr Swainson, and the 
result of that investigation is given in the “ Illustra- 
tions of Ornithology, ^ ” where it is clearly shewn to 
be a species distinct from the other two, and as such 
it received the name we now attach to it, which we 
think it proper to notice, as it has since lieen desig- 
nated by Wagler, in his Monograph of the Parrots, 
as the Trichoglossus multicolor, 

• Illustrations of Ornithology by Sir William Jardine, 
Jlart. and P. J. Selby, v. 2. part 8. pi. 112. 
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Mr Lear’s beautiful and accurate figure renders 
it almost unnecessary to give a description of the 
plumage; but as the bird has so frequently been con- 
founded with two other species, it may perhaps be 
satisfactory to some of our readers to give it in de- 
tail. Length about 13 inches, of the tail alone 0 
inches ; bill, in the dead bird, pale saffron yellow, in 
the living, inclining to orange ; head and throat of 
a fine bluish-purple, the feathers rigid and subulate, 
upon the lower part of the throat they are more in- 
clined to lavender purple, and lose the rigid and su- 
bulate character ; nuchal collar yellowish or vivid silken 
green ; lower neck and breast bright vermilion-red, 
passing on the sides of the breast into rich king’s yel- 
low; middle of abdomen of a deep imperial purple, 
the feathers towards the sides vermilion, tipped with 
vivid green ; hypochondria green, the basal part of 
the feathers varied with vermilion and yellow ; tibial 
feathers vermilion-red ; under tail-coverts, with the 
base of the feathers, red, the middle part yellow, the 
tips green ; under wing-coverts rich vermilion-red ; 
margin of the wings and all the upper plumage bright 
grass-green ; the feathers upon the lower part of the 
back of the neck with their bases vermilion, margin- 
ed with yellow ; tail with the four middle feathers 
entirely green, the remainder of the lateral feathers 
with part of the inner web rich yellow, increasing in 
extent to the outermost, where the whole of the web, 
with the exception of a small spot at the tip, is of 
that colour ; quills with the inner webs dusky, and 
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each with a large oval central spot of king^s yellow, 
forming a broad fascia on the under side of the wings ; 
legs and toes grey, the lateral membranes broad ; the 
claws strong and greatly hooked. 

The next figure represents another beautiful species 
of this group : it is the 
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Trichoglossm versicolor. 

PLATE XXI. 

Trichoglossus versicolor, Lear'*s Parrots. 

Nearly allied to the Trick. Swainsoniiy in form 
and general aspect, another lovely species has lately 
been discovered in New Holland, which has received 
the appropriate specific name of versicolor, the co- 
lours of which the plumage is composed being great- 
ly varied, and presenting to the eye an assemblage 
and contrast of brilliant tints, as exhibited in the ac- 
companying engraving, and in still greater perfection 
in the full-sized figure contained in Mr Lear’s splen- 
did work on the Psittacidm. It appears *to possess 
all the typica W S ftfc icters of the group ; but we have 
no information respecting its peculiar habits in its 
wild or natural state* 

From species possessing a richly- varied plumage, 
we now pass to others, where it is plainer, and of a 
more uniform tint, but which otherwise exhibit all 
the essential characters of the genus. In dimensions 
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also they are generally inferior, and one of them, the 
Trich. pusillus, ranks among the pigmies of the 
Psittacean family. The species selected for repre- 
sentation is the 
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Trichofjhssus pyrrhopterus. — W agler. 

PLATE XXII. 

Hrotogeris pyrrhopterus, Vig. Zool. Jouriu ii. p. 400. — 
Psittacus pyrrhopterus, Lath, Ind, Orn, Sup. p. 22, No. 7 ; 
rig. in Zool. Jourti, i. 535. — ^Orjingc- winged Parrakeet, 
Lalh. Syn. Sup. ii. p. 00, No. IG. 

I'rom this bird, which Mr Vigors described in 
the first volume of the Zoological Journal, under 
Latham s title of the Orange-winged Parrakeet, he 
afterwards formed Ids genus Brotogeris ; but, as we 
have previously observed, tlie characters upon which 
it is instituted seem to vary so little from those of 
Trichoglossus^ that we have followed the example of 
Wag’ler, and retained it in the latter genus, in close 
association, however, with Trichoglossus palmai’tim^ 
another Pacific species, which, as a slightly aberrant 
form, seems gradually to lead to other and stronger 
billed groups of the Psittacidte. It is a native of 
the Sandwich Islands, and not of the Brazils, as at 
first supposed by Dr Latham ; and the two indivi- 
duals which we well recollect seeing, when in Mr 
Vigors’s possession, were brought to England in the 
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same vessel which conveyed hither the late unfortu- 
nate King and Queen of these Islands, As any in- 
formation tending to elucidate the habits and man- 
ners of species cannot fail to he equally interesting 
to the naturalist and the general reader, we make no 
apology for quoting largely from the account given 
by Mr Vigors of these two lovely birds. “ In their 
manners,” he observes, ‘‘they are peculiarly interest- 
ing. Strongly attached to each other, like the indi- 
viduals of the small species, so well known in our 
collections, and which we familiarly style Love Birds^ 
they assert an equal claim to that title, if it is to be 
considered the reward, or the distinctive sign of af- 
fection. They will not admit of being separated 
even for a moment; and, whether in their cage or at 
Uberty, every act and every movement of one has a 
reference to the acts and movements of the other. 
They are lively, active, and familiar, distinguishing 
and following those who attend to them, with per- 
fect confidence, but alxvays in concerif Iheir 
movements, he adds, are Jess constrained than those 
of Parrots in general, approaching, both on the 
ground and the wing, to the quick pace and short 
and rapid flight of the more typical perchers. They 
fiave apparently less powers of voice than the greater 
part of the family, uttering only a sort of chirrup 
like that of the sparrow ; this is shrill, it must be 
confessed, at times when rivalship or any particular 
incitement induces them to exert it to the utmost ; 
hut at other times it is far from unpleasiiig, more 
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especially when th^y employ it, as is their custom, 
either in welcoming the approach of the morning, or 
acknowledging the attentions of a favourite.^* In size 
it is inferior to the species already described, mea- 
suring not more than 7^ inches in length. The bill 
is pale, slightly tinged with pink ; the upper man- 
dible with the tip attenuated and long ; the tomia 
slightly sinuated. The crown of the head and paro- 
tic region is of a delicate greenish-blue ; the sides 
of the neck and throat, and indistinct nuchal collar, 
are greyish-white ; the rest of the body, with the ex- 
ception of the under wing-coverts, which are of a 
rich orpiment-orange colour, is green, palest upon 
the flanks, thighs, and the margins of the tail-feathers. 
The feet are of a pale flesh-colour. 
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Nearly allied to the genera lyichoglossus and Lo- 
rius, in the form of the bill, the tongue, and feet, 
is another beautiful group inhabiting the islands of 
Australia, and characterized by VVagler, in his mo- 
nograph of the family, under the title of Coriphilus, 
They feed upon the softer fruits, particularly that of 
the Musa Pararlisiaca, and live amid the foliage 
of the highest palm-trees. The structure of the 
tongue in these birds is curious, according to the na- 
turalists who accompanied Duperney in his ‘‘ Voi/* 
age autour du Monde it is tipped 
by a kind of crown, formed by a 
number of long stiff filaments, re- 
gularly placed, and which M. de 
Blainville considers as the nervous 
elongations or papillm of the lingual 
or gustatory branch, enormously developed. Their 
voice is weak and sibilous ; and, when alarmed or 
irritated, they erect the feathers of the hind-head, 
which are naiTow and elongated. The sexes are re- 
markable for their affection to each other, and direct 
all their movements in concert. The characters of 
the genus are : — Bill small, the upper mandible with- 
out a distinct tooth, the cere large and prominent, 
the under mandible weak, slightly convex. Nostrils 
open, round, in the basal cere. Tongue papillose 
near the tip. Head crested. Wings long and 
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pointe(L Tail of moderate length, broad, rounded 
at the tip. Feet strong. Claws falcate. This 
group is illustrated by 
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Coriphilus Kuhlii. — Wagler. 

PLATE XXIII. 

Coriphilus Kuhlii, Mm, Psitt, in Abhand, p. 494, and 
5(56. — Psittacula Kuhlii, Vig, in ZooL Joum, v. 1. p. 412. 
pi. 16 Lear's Parrots, 

This beautiful little bird was first described and 
figured by Mr Vigors in the Zoological Journal, 
from one of several specimens received by Mr Cross, 
formerly of Exeter Change, and now proprietor of 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens, from an island in the 
vicinity of Otaheite. In beauty of plumage, and ele- 
gance of aspect, it yields to few of the race ; but it 
appears to be of a wild and timorous disposition, at 
least in regard to strangers, as Mr Vigors states that 
he was unable to enter into its characters to the ex- 
tent he wished, from its impatience of observation 
and a near approach. Its voice is weak and sibi- 
lous, similar to the other species of this group, which 
contains, in addition to the present, the Cor. sappkiri^ 
nus. Wag. (Psittacus Taitanus, Auct.), Cor. euclorus^ 
Wag. (Psitt. fringillaceus, Lath., Kuhl, &c.), and the 
Cor. solitariusy Wag. (Psitt. Phigy, Bechst., Kuhl, 
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Stc,) The bill is small and short, of a red colour. 
The irides are composed of three circles, the exte- 
rior being red, the second grey, and the third or 
inner yellow. The forehead and crown are of a 
lively green, the double occipital crest is of a rich 
violet-purple, and composed of long narrow feathers, 
which it can erect at pleasure, but most frequently 
when irritated or alarmed. The face, fore-neck, 
breast, and abdomen, are blood-red, the thighs of a 
deep purplish-red, the vent and upper tail-coverts 
are sulphui*-yellow. The hind-neck, the back and 
wings are of a lively yellowish-green. The tail, 
which is pretty long and broad, is red, tinged with 
purple, the tips of the feathers green. The legs 
and toes are red, the latter short and strong; the 
claws are black and hooked. 

Another very beautiful and interesting bird, which 
appears to belong to this little group, is the Psitt. 
Taiteusis, Gmel. ; — Blue, but having the throat, fore 
part of the neck, and cheeks, white. It frequents 
the very summits of the cocoa-trees, examining their 
flowers at the moment of bursting, for the sweet li- 
quid which is there abundant. 

Apparently in near connection with Wagler’s ge- 
nus Coripkilus, in the weak structure of the bill, 
and in the length and shape of the wings, is another 
group of diminutive Parrots, inhabiting the Indian 
and Australian islands, for which we adopt the title 
of Psittaculus, and which, we believe, will enter 
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into the present subrainily, thouj^li we (*annot sjjeHk 
positively as to the stnicture of their tongue, or 
whether it is furnished with papillae similar to the 
members of the other iiectivoious groups. Our fi- 
gure represents what ive suppose to he the young 
Male of the 
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Psittaculns (jQ.J<fulus» — Wacleu. 

PLATE XXIV. 

Prtittaculus vcrnalis, Swains, 2d Series Illust. (you7i,i^ male). 
— Pftittacus galji^uliis. Lath. Itid. Oni. v. i. p. L‘50, sp. 14i>. 
(exclu. var. P.) — Psitt. vernalis. Id. i. l;}0, sp. 147. — 
Petite P(!rnicho de Peroii, PI. Enl. 1.90. f. 2 — Sappliire- 
crowned J’araket, Edwards., pi. 293. f. 2. — Lath. Syu. 
i. 312, sp, 117. — Vernal Parrakeet, Laih. Syn. — Swains. 
2d Series Illust. 

Mr Swainson, in the Second Series of his beau- 
tiful Illustrations, has figured and described this 
bird nearly in the same state it is represented upon 
our plate, under the title of Psittacidus vernalis, 
supposing it a distinct species, or at least not aware 
that it was the young or immature male of the 
Psittacus galgulus of authors. This, at least, is 
the opinion of Wagler, who, in his ‘‘ Monographia 
Psittacorum,'* has described it as such, and brought 
the synonymes of these two supposed species toge- 
ther. As to the correctness of his views in so doing, 
we are bound, in the first instance, to consider them 
as being .-o, presuming that the evidence upon which 
he established their identity was satisfactory and con- 
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elusive ; for ourselves, we have not bad an opportu- 
nity of tracing these birds through their different 
stages, hut vve know, that, in size, and in a great 
measure in colour, they nearly agree, and Mr Swain- 
son himself has noticed in his description the resem- 
blance of the vernalis to the galgulusy in the pecu- 
liar colour of the under surface of the wings, with- 
out, however, any Vemarks or conjecture as to the 
probability of their belonging to the same species, 
under different states of plumage or age. In re- 
taining the generic title Psiitaculus for this and 
some other diminutive forms belonging to the In- 
dian islands and those of Australia, we do not in- 
clude all the species embraced by Kuhfs section of 
that name, or even the genus of Wagler, which, 
though more restricted, admits of birds marked by 
strong differential characters, and widely separated, 
HO far as regards their geographical distribution. In 
the state we have 6gured it, the upper parts are 
of a fine lively green, with the exception of the 
rump and upper tail-coverts, which are crimson-red, 
and it shews but a slight indication of the fine blue, 
which marks the crown of the adult. In the ma- 
ture state, also, the throat, instead of being orange- 
coloured, is of a fine red, and a crescent of orantre- 
yellow encircles the lower part of the hind neck. 
The bill in the adult is reddish-black ; in the young 
and female it is red. 
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Wp: now arrive at the fifth or fis/^irostral division 
of the Psittacidmy which, bjr Mr Swainson, has been 
designated hy the name of Platycercina (Broad-tail), 
tlje members of the genus Plafycercus of Vigors 
and Horsfield being considered as its typical repre- 
sentatives. Of the other groups which belong to 
this section, we only venture to speak with diffi- 
dence, not having had an opportunity, as well from 
want of time as of materials, to make that strict 
analysis of the species which is required to trace out 
with certainty the true affinities, and exact station 
of each. We have sufficient data, however, to be- 
lieve, that the ground Parrakeets (gen. Pezoyorus^ 
Illig.), the beautiful miniature Maccaw-looking spe- 
cies belonging to the genus Nanodks^ Vigors, the 
two species composing Wagler s genus Nymphicus, 
represented by the Psitt. sisetis and Psitt. Novce 
Hollandi(B of authors, and some other forms, among 
which, perhaps, the Psittacus Platurus of Tem* 
minck's Planches Colori6s” may be included, en- 
ter into it. Those interesting species which inhabit 
Madagascar, and known by the name of Vasas, viz. 
Psiit. nig €7 and Psitt. mascarinus^ Linn., forming 
Wagler's genus Coracopsis^ also shew a decided affi- 
nity in form and habit to the true Platycerci^ and 
there is little doubt belong to the division. To the 
genus PalcsorniSi Vigors, which we have placed 
among the Macrocercince, or Maccaw section, an 
VOL. VI. s 
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approach is shewn in several species. Thus, it is 
strongly indicated by the resemblance the Palceor, 
Barrabandi, an Australian species, which stands 
upon the confines of the group, bears to some of the 
less typical Broad-tails, in which that member in 
part loses its broad and depressed form. It is also 
visible in the wings and tail of that lovely species, 
the Nanodes discolor^ in which the second, third, and 
fourth quills lose the distinct emargination of the outer 
web, and the two middle tail-feathers assume, in a 
great measure, the shape of those peculiar to the Ring- 
Parrakeets. The connection of the present with the 
preceding subfamily is supported by some of the Lories, 
in which the bill is comparatively strong, and the tongue 
loses in part its peculiar structure, and its approach 
to the short and even-tailed Parrots is shewn in the 
wide and slightly graduated tail of Platycercus sea- 
pulatusj as well as in the Madagascar species Psitt, 
niger and mascarinus. The members of this fa- 
mily are distinguished from the rest of the Psitta- 
cid(E^ by their slender and elevated tarsi, and the 
less falcated form of their claws. Their wings also 
ai-e shorter, and rounded, the first quill-feather be- 
ing inferior to some of the succeeding ones. In 
consequence of this formation, their habits are less 
strictly scansorial than those of the typical Parrots; 
but the deficiency is amply compensated by the ease 
and agility with which they move upon the ground, 
where their actions partake in a great measure of 
that freedom which distinguishes so many of the 
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Bcansorial order, but which is almost denied to the 
typical Parrots, whose movements upon a plain sur- 
face are to a great degree awkward, and constrained. 
This formation is carried to the greatest extent in 
the genus Pezoporm^ Illiger (Ground Parrot), in 
which the tarsi and toes are long and slender, and 
the claws nearly straight, indicating those terrestrial 
habits from which it has derived its name. The 
Platycercince are birds of elegant wd graceful form, 
and their carriage and actions are in accordance with 
it, as they display an activity and liveliness of mo- 
tion far superior to that of the true scansorial spe- 
cies, and more in character with that of other birds. 
In richness and diversity of plumage, also, they yield 
to none of the tribe, whether we admire it in the 
varied hues of the genus Platycercusy or in those 
smaller species belonging to the genus Nanodesy 
Vigors, which have aptly been teimed miniature 
Maccaws. Most of the members of this division 
also shew a decrease in the power of flight, their 
wings being short and rounded, as indicated by the 
relative length of the quill-feathers. Not having a 
figure illustrative of the Madagascar species, which 
must he considered an interesting form in this divi- 
sion, we commence with the genus PlatycerctiSy Vi- 
gors and Horsfield. The characters are: — Bill 
rather short, deeper than long, the upper mandible 
with the culmen indistinct, broad and rounded, 
bulging on the sides, the tomia with a strong emar- 
gination or tooth, the under mandible short, very 
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convex, deeply emarginate, with the tip broad, 
aiui quadrate. Palatial cutters large, and fully de* 
veloped. Tongue simple, smooth. Wim sof mean 
length, rounded, the first quill considerably shorter 
than the second and third, which are the longest, 
and nearly equal, the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
with their external webs abruptly emarginated a little 
behind the mid<ile. Tail broad and depressed, 
rounded or subgraduate, the feathers with their tips 
rounded. Feet with the tarsi elevated and slender. 


Toes slender, claws rather long and slightly falcated. 

The species belonging to this beautiful genus are 
already very numerous, and additions are constantly 
being made to it, as our knowledge of New Holland 
is extended, of wdiich interesting country the ma- 
jority of those already discovered are natives. They 
are of active habits, and are usually seen in large 
flocks, except during the period of reproduction. 
They feed upon seeds, particularly upon the grasses 
and Cerealea, and frequently do much damage in re- 
cent settlements to the ripening as well as to the 
new sown maize and wheat. The first species we 
have to notice is considered by Mr Vigors as the 
type of the genus : it is the 
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PENNANTIAN BROAD-TATL. 

Plaiycercus Pennantii Vig. & Horsf. 

PLATE XXV. 

Flatycercus Pennantii, Vig. Jlorsf. Linn. Trans, v. ].>. 
p. Mon. Psitt. in Abhand. p. 535, pi. 17. 

— Psitt. Pennantii, Lath. Ind. Orn. p, .90, No. 26. Psitt.. 

glofiosus, Shaw'' s Nat. Mus. pi. 53. — Psitt. elegans, 

Nov. Acta.^ V. 10. p. 55, pi. 89. — Perruche a large 
queue, Le Vaill. Hist, des Psitt. pi. 79. — Pennantian Par- 
rot, Phill. Pot, Bay^ pi. p. 154. — IVhite^s Journ, pi. .in 
p. 174. — Lath. Gen. Hist. 11. p. 131, No. 34. 

The rich crimson-red which forms the ground 
colour of this beautiful species, recals to mind the 
Scarlet Lories, and it is no doubt from this general 
resemblance the name of Lor^ has been given to it 
by the settlers in New Holland, of which country 
it is a native. It appears to be numerous and wide- 
ly dispersed, congregating in large flocks, and fre- 
quently doing considerable damage to the w’heat and 
Indian corn — rthe Cerealea constituting a favourite 
food with several species of this genus. On this 
account it is persecuted by the farmer, who endea- 
vours to reduce their numbers by the gun, as well as 
by traps, in which they are readily taken. The ex- 
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pense and trouble incurred in their capture is, how- 
ever, in part repaid, not only by a saving of their 
crops, but by the acquisition of a wholesome addi- 
tion to the table, as this as well as other species are 
reported to be of excellent and delicate flavour. Ac- 
cording to Mr Caley, whose account of this bird we 
quote from the Linnsean Transactions, it is called 
by the natives Dulang and Julang. Like the King’s 
Parrot (Plat, scapulatus)^ it is found in large flocks 
among the ripe Indian corn, both species intermixed. 
It varies much in colour, but as^tbe greater part of 
the flock is of the colour of the female, it may also 
he taken for granted that they are young birds. The 
natives tell me it makes its nest chiefly in the Pep- 
permint-tree (Eucalyptus piperita), always in the 
body, but never in the boughs. Sometimes it en- 
larges the hole through which it enters. Year after 
year the same place is frequented for the purposes 
of incubation. It makes no nest, but from the de- 
cayed parts of the tree. It has four young ones. 
The eggs are white. I have met with this bird in 
November in the most mountainous parts of the coun- 
try; but I apprehend it leaves these parts in the 
winter.” 

In its motions it exhibits great activity and live- 
liness, and it walks upon the ground with facility, 
and without any of that awkward gait, so conspicu- 
ous in the typical Parrots. It is fiequently kept in 
a tame or caged state, chiefly for the beauty of its 
plumage and handsome carriage, as few or none of 
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tFiis division possess the imitative powers exhibited 
by members of other genera. The beautiful and 
characteristic figure from Mr Lear’s drawing, and 
the accurate manner in which the engraving is co- 
loured, renders it unuecessaiy to give a detailed de- 
scription of the plumage of the adult. The young 
bird differs in having the under pai'ts of an obscure 
green, sometimes varied with spots of red ; the azure 
patch upon the cheeks is also of a pale colour. The 
mantle dusky, each feather margined with pale red, 
and the two middle tail feathers green. The dimen- 
sions ai'e as follows : — Total length about 15^ inches, 
length of the tail 8 inches, of the tarsi fths of an 
inch, of the upper mandible, from the gape to the 
tip, fths of an inch, height at base nearly 1 inch. 

Our next plate represents another beautiful spe- 
cies of the same genus : it is the 
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Platycercus paUiceps. 

PLATE XX VL 

Plat3'ccrcus palliccps, L€(ir''s Parrots. 

This species, in form and Jiaf)it, as well as the 
neral disposition of its colours, is nearly allied to the 
jPh/* exhniuSy Vig. (Nonpareil Parrot of Latham’^ 
Gen. Hist.), for, with the exception of the head, 
breast, and belly, the rest of the plumage is almost 
precisely the same. Like the majority of the mem- 
bers of this now extensive genus, it is a native of 
New Holland. 

We regret that our limits will not admit of our 
giving more examples of these lovely birds, particu- 
larly of such as, by a slight deviation from the typi- 
cal form, lead to other genera, or serve to connect 
the present subfamily with the conterminous divi- 
sions, such are some of the species inhabiting the 
Pacific Islands, in which the tail feathers are more 
attenuated towards the tip ; such also the PlaU sca^ 
pulatus, Vig. (King’s or Tabuan Broad-Tail), in 
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which the hill is less bulging, the tail very hroad, 
and not so cuneiform as in the other species, and such 
would appear to he the New Guinea Broad-Tail 
(Plat. Nox)(ti GuinecB^ Wagler), in which the ophthal- 
mic region is naked, a character that may perhaps 
imply the propriety of further generic division. 

From the typical genus Platycercus, we now pass on 
to a group composed of birds of smaller dimensions, 
but eminent for their delicate form and pleasing 
plumage, and which have not inaptly been termed 
miniature analogues of the splendid Maccaws. In 
this lovely genus, the tail, in some species, as Nano^ 
des venustus, and Nan. ptdchellus^ Vigors and Hors- 
field, retains to a considerable extent the breadth and 
depression of the Broadtails. In the Nanodes dis^ 
color^ Vigors and ITorsfield, as previously remarked, 
it in a great measure loses that character, and as- 
sumes the form, exhibited by the Ring- Parakeets or 
genus Pahvornis^ Vigors, the legs and feet as in 
Platycercus, are also slender and lengthened, and 
the claws but slightly hooked. This group forms 
the genus Nanodes of Vigors and Horsfield, or that 
of Pu'phemia, Wagler, distinguished by the follow- 
ing characters ; — Bill short, higher than long, the 
upper mandible with the culmen rounded, and the 
tomia in the typical species without a distinct tooth 
or emargination, under mandible very short, inclining 
inwards, emarginate, with the apex broad, quadrate, 
and slightly sinuated. Palatial cutting membranes 
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large. Nostrils round, lateral, placed in the slightly 
raised cere at the base of the bill. Wings of mean 
length, subacuminate, the first quill a little shorter 
than the second and third, which are the longest and 
nearly equal, second, third, and fourth quills with 
their exterior webs slightly emarginate near the 
middle. Tail graduated, cuneiform, slightly de- 
pressed, the feathers gradually narrowing towards 
the tip. Feet slender, the tarsi and toes elongated ; 
claws slightly hooked. 

The first specimen of this genus is the 
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N anodes venustus. — Vig. et IIorsf, 

PLATE XXVII. 

Nanodes venustus, Vig. el Jlorsf. Linn. Trans, b. I.j, p. '27(i. 
— Euphemiii chrysostoma. Wag. Mon. Psitt. in Ahhand. 
^6'., p. 402 and 544, No. 2.— Psitt. chrysostomos, Kulil., 
Conspec. Psitt. in Nova Acta., p. 50, No, 78. — Psitt. 
venustus, Tcmminck in Trans. Linn. Soc, b. 13, p. 121. — 
Blue-banded Parrakcet, Latham's Gen. Hist. ii. p. 188, 
No. 109. 

This pretty species, whose extreme length is 
about nine inches and a-half, of which the tail alone 
measures four, is a native of New Holland and Van 
Diemen's Land, in which island it is called the Ho- 
bart Ground Parrot, an adjective epithet, which evi- 
dently points to its terrestrial habits, and these are 
further indicated by its lengthened tarsi and toes, 
which in this and Na7iodes pulchelluSi a nearly al- 
lied and still iL jre beautiful species, closely resemble 
those members, as exhibited in the genus Pezoporus^ 
Illig., or Proper Ground Parrot, It feeds upon the 
seeds of various grasses, and is generally seen upon 
the ground. As a site for its nest, it selects a hole 
or excavation in the stump of an Eucalyptus or gum- 
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tree, and lays its eggs, to the number of seven or 
eight, upon the decayed particles of wood at the 
bottom of the hole, without the addition of any other 
materials. The eggs are white and immaculate. 
The bill is grey, the under mandible paler than tlie 
upper. The frontal band, which crosses from eye 
to eye, is naiTow and of a deep azure-blue, the space 
between the bill and eyes gamboge-yellow. The 
crown of the head is green, deeply tinged with sul- 
phur-yellow, the cheeks, throat, and the upper part 
of the breast are of a delicate siskin-green, passing 
gradually into a rich yellow, the head, neck, back, 
upper tail-coverts and scapulars are of a pale olive- 
green, with a greyish tinge, the lesser and greater 
wing-coverts are deep glossy azure-blue. The quills 
black, with their outer webs margined with azure- 
blue. The two middle tail feathers are pale azure, 
tinged with grey, the lateral with their bases azure- 
blue, their tips gamboge-yellow, passing gradually in- 
to primrose-yellow, the feet and claws are grey. 

Our next figure represents another species of this 
group : it is the 
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Nanodes undulatus. — Vio. et Horsf. 

PLATE XXVIII. 

Nanodes undulatiia, Vig. et Horsf, Trans. Linn. Soc. b. xv. 
p. 277. — Psittacus undulatus, Shaw'^s Nat. Mis. pi. C73. 
— KuhU Nov. Acta, (^c., p. 49, No. 76. — Euphemia imdu- 
lata, Wagler, Mon. Psilt. in Abhand. p. 492 and 
545. 

This little species, which scarcely exceeds seven 
inches in length, approaches still closer than its con- 
geners in colour and appearance to the Ground Par- 
rot, and brings the genus PezoporuSf Illig. into im- 
mediate connexion, with that to which it belongs. 
Its habits and mode of life are supposed to resemble 
those of ita congeners, but we unfortunately possess 
too little information upon these interesting points, 
the skins we receive from abroad being mostly col- 
lected by persons who take no other interest in the 
pursuit except the mere acquisition of the bird, are 
rarely accompanied by any notes or observations il- 
lustrative of the natural history of the species they 
belong to. The head and nape are of a yellowish- 
green, with very fine dark undulating lines ; upon 
each cheek is a small patch of azure-blue, the upper 
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])arts of the body are of an oil-green, with darker 
undulations, the lower parts are plain yellowish-green. 
The two intermediate tail feathers are green at the 
base, passing towards the tips into azure-blue, the 
lateral feathers are green, with a broad yellow fascia 
in the middle. The bill and legs are grey. 

In near connection with the birds we have just 
been describing, stands the genus Pezoporus, Illiger, 
represented by the Pezoporus /ormosus, Illiger, the 
Ground Parrot of Latham s General History. The 
characters of distinction are drawn from the still 
greater elongation of the tarsi and toes, and the 
usually straight claws, indicating habits strictly terres- 
trial, with trifling or greatly diminished powers of 
prehension. The tail also is less depressed, and the 
feathers are narrower and more pointed than in Na- 
nodes venusius and pulchellus, with those slight 
modifications of character it might perhaps with 
equal propriety be considered a constituent or aber- 
rant member of the genus to which they belong, pro- 
bably its rasorial type. We retain it, however, in its 
present station, until a stricter analysis of the family 
has been instituted. It is represented by the next 
figure under the title of the 
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Pczoporus formosus. — Illig er. 

PLATE XXIX. 

Pczoporus formosus, Vig. et Ilorsf. Trans- Linn. Soc. v. 15, 
p. 285, — W aglet. Mon. Psitt. in Ahhand. p. 250. — 
Psitt. formosus. Lath. Ind. Ornith. i. p. 103, No. GO. — 
Kuhl. Consp. POitt. Nov. Acta, ^c., p. 43, No. 64. — Psit- 
tacus terrestris, Shaw'^s Zool. of New Holland, pi. 3, — 
Nat. Misc. 228. — Perruclie Ingambc, Le Vaill. Nat. des 
Per. pi. 32, — Ground Parrot, Lath. Gen. Hist. ii. p. 137, 
No. 40. 

Though destitute of that diveraity of brilliant co- 
lours which distinguishes so many of the tribe, the 
plumage of the Ground Parrot, is handsome and 
pleasing to the eye, the lively gi’een which forms the 
ground or prevailing tint being beautifully varied with 
spots, and bars of black and yellow. In size it ex- 
ceeds the last described species, measuring rather 
more than twelve inches in length, one half of which 
is occupied by the tail, this is composed of feathers 
which taper rapidly towards their tips, which are 
sharp and pointed, and have their exterior webs very 
narrow, the two middle tail feathers are green, barred 
with yellow, the lateral yellow, barred with blackish- 
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brown. The wings are rather short and rounded, 
llie first and fourth quills being equal, the seeoiid and 
third the longest and equal. The inner webs of the 
quills are blackish-brown, and have eacli a mesial 
angular spot of yellow, forming an oblique fascia or 
bar on tlie under side of the wings ; the exterior webs 
are green, with an angular spot of yellow towards the 
middle, upon all the quills, with the exception of the 
two first. At the base of the upper mandible is a nar- 
row band of reddish-orange. The bill is grey, the to- 
inia of the upper mandible paler, and without ernargi- 
nation. The feet are yellowish-white, the tarsi nearly 
an inch long, covered in front with hexagonal scales. 
The toes slender and long, the claws nearly straight, 
with pale tips. 

The Ground Parrot is a native of Holland and 
Van Diemen’s Land, where it inhabits the scrubs or 
ground partially covered with low underwood. It 
is very rarely seen perched, and when flushed, Mr 
Caley observes, takes a short flight, and then alights 
among the bushes, but never upon them. Of its 
mode of nidification, and other matters connected 
with its history, we are unable to give any further 
account. 

The last group our limits permit us to mention, 
from its characters, which in many respects approach 
near to those of Pezoporus, seems naturally to be in- 
cluded in this division. Its members are distinguished 
by a crest, in one species consisting of ]wo slender 
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feathers, in the other of six, and similar in form to 
that of the Common Lapwing. The bill, in shape 
and proportion, seems almost intermediate between 
that of Platytiercus and Pezoporus, the tarsi are ele- 
vated, the toes slender, with claws slightly fal- 
cate. Like most of the Platycercinae, they are much 
upon the ground, where tliey move with freedom, 
and feed upon grass-seeds, maize, and other corn. 
In Wagler’s Monograpliia Psittacorum, they form 
his fourth genus Nijmphicusy which title we adopt, 
as having been imposed prior to that of LeptolopJnis^ 
by which it is characterized in Mr Swainson's Illus- 
trations. Our figure represents the 
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N'ymphicus Novce Holla ndics Waciler. 

plate XXX. 

Nymphicua Novae Hollan(l>a\ Wag. Mon.Psitt. in Ahlinnd.., 
p. 490 and 522. — Psitticua Nova* TlolJandia*, Jsatham^ 
Ind. Orn. i. 102, ap. 89. — Leptolophiis auricomis, Sivain- 
so?i’s2d Ser. Ulus. — Crested Parakeet, Lath. Syii. i. p. 250, 

51 Calopsitta Guy, Less. Ill, Zool. vol. iii. 2sp. pi. 112. 

Female. 


Though clothed in plain and unassuming plumage, 
as compared with many of its brilliant-coloured as- 
sociates, the subject of our plate is not without its 
attractions, its elegant crest contributing to itrerease 
the beauty of its contour, which in other respects is 
equal to that of any species we have previously de- 
scribed. Its habits are said to resemble those of the 
other Platycercinae, with which its structure also ac- 
cords, the elongation of the tarsi and toes giving it 
the same freedom of action upon the ground, where 
it usually seeks and obtains its food. It does not 
appear to be a numerous species, as few specimens 
have yet found their way into our museums, and no 
detailed account of its natural history have hitherto 
been recorded. It is a native of New Holland, but 
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of w})at particular district we are ignorant. It is 
likely that this bird and its congeners will constitute 
the rasorial type of this subfamily. In the lengthened 
tail feathers of this genus an analogy or distant affi- 
nity to the Ring Parrakeets, with which the illustra- 
tions commenced, may be traced. 
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PIIOSPECTUS 


OP 

THE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY: 

NOW EDITING BY 

SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, BARONET, 

F.R.S.E., F.L.S., &c. &c. 

I'Niolsoap Octavo, each Volume illustrated with upwards of Thirty 
(Ujlourcd Plates and Wood-Cuts, mostly from original Drawings 
made expressly for the purpose ; together with Portraits and 
Memoirs of distinguished Naturalists. 

Price 6s. each Extra Morocco Cloth Boards. 

This Popular Work has now reached the Fourteenth Volume, and 
has received the most flattering reception, not only from tlie Public, 
in tlie substantial encouragement which the extensive sale of 
upwards of 11,000 copies of some of the Volumes proves, but in the 
universally favourable notices which the Periodical Press has 
bestowed upon its merits. It shall continue to be the anxious 
endeavour of the Editor and Publisher to merit the continuancii of 
such success, by giving their particular attention to the conducting 
of the Work in all its details ; and with this view, they are sparing 
no expense in obtaining from the most talented Artists, not only 
original Drawings from Nature of the objects which form the Illus- 
trations, but in procuring the best assistance, and latest intelligence 
respecting the most recent discoveries which have been made in 
the wide range of the Zoological kingdom. 

Their intention in publishing such a Work as the Naturalist’s 
Library, is set forth in the original Prospectus, which prefaced 
the First Volume, and which is here repeated. 

“ The extravagant price of standard works upon all departments 
of Natural Science, and the great difficulty of obtaining access to 
valuable foreign publications, have been a serious hinderance and 



discouragement to the studies of the Naturalist. There are also 
many sources of infonnation upon his favourite subjects, which, not 
being altogether open, are apt to be overlooked by the student. 
Many eminent Naturalists have, in addition to their separate works, 
given to the w^orld numerous excellent papers and treatises in vari- 
ous periodicals and transactions of societies ; — not a few have mixed 
lip with the voluminous details of their Travels and Voyages, scien- 
tific facts and disquisitions of much inqiortance, but not available, 
unless by the purchase of expensive w^orks ; and, in addition, the 
labours of the older British Naturalists, still deservedly celebrated 
and universally quoted in our rudimentary books, are for the most 
Xiart rarely to be met with, and arc usually comprised in unwieldy 
folios. 

‘‘ It is with the view of obviating these difficulties, and of ena 
bling all dasses to xirocure information regarding the Great Works 
of Creation^ at a moderate price, in a convenient shape, and in the 
most accurate manner, that the Projectors of the Naturalises Library 
have eml^arked in the undertaking. It will be their esx)ecial aim to 
make the history of the objects described, not only interesting and 
intelligible to the general reader, but of practical utility to the stu- 
dent and scientific Naturalist, by means of numerous Plates carefully 
coloured^ and scientific descrijitions embracing the most interesting 
facts and anecdotes respecting the habits of tlie objects represented. 

In the i^yosccution of tlieir plan, tliey propose to illustrate tlie 
leading Zoological groups of the various branches ; particularly such 
as are remarkable for their usefulness to man, or curious from the 
singularity of their structure or external beauty. And in order that 
purchasers may be enabled to avail themselves of the infonnation 
conveyed regarding those classes of animals, to which their tastes 
and pursuits may peculiarly lead, each department of the Work 
will be distinct by itself, and will appear in consecutive volumes, 
accompanied with Illustrations and Indexes. 

“ Arrangements have been made by which the use of all the 
standard British and Foreign Publications, necessary to the use of 
their design, is effectually secured. In some instances the Illustra- 
tions proposed to be given are so numerous, that it will be impoa- 
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si Me always to procure them from the specimens themselves, but 
tlie greatest care will be used in selecting, from the most approved 
sources, the plates which can be confidently relied on for accuracy, 
both of delineation and colouring and the fourteen volumes now 
before the Public are the best pledge which can be given for the 
remainder of the Work being conducted in a creditable manner. 

AVhilc the Publisher still continues to be unwilling to pledge 
himself that the Volumes shall follow each other at regularly stated 
intervals, he will endeavour to secure the convenience of the Trade, 
by issuing them at the same time with the Magazines and other 
Periodicals. Due intimation will also continue to be given to the 
Public, by liberal advertisements, of each Volume as it appears. 


The subjects of the Volumes already published are — 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

I. HUMMING-BIRDS, Thirty-six Coloured Plates ; with Me- 
moir and Portrait of Linn-«us. 

IT. HUMMING-BIRDS, Thirty-two Coloured Plates; with Por- 
trait and Memoir of Pennant. 

IIT. PEACOCKS, PHEASANTS, TURKEYS, &c., Thirty 
Coloured Plates ; with Portrait and Memoir of Aristotle. 

IV, BIRDS OF THE GAME KIND, Thirty-two Coloured 
Plates ; witli Portrait and Memoir of Sir Thomas Stam- 
KORJ) Raffles. 

V. COLUMBIDuE (Pigeons), Thirty-two Coloured Plates; 
with Portrait and Memoir of Pliny. 

MAMMALIA. 

I. MONKEYS, Thirty-two Coloured Plates; with Portrait 
and Memoir of Bufpon, 

II. LIONS, TIGERS, &c., Thirty-eight Coloured Plates ; with 
Portrait and Memoir of Cuvier. 

III. RUMINATING ANIMALS, containing Deer, Antelopes, 
Camels, &c., Thirty-five Coloured Plates ; with Portrait 
and Memoir of Camper. 
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IV. RUMINATING ANIMAI.S, containing Goats, Siikrp, 
Wild and Domestic Cattle, Ac. See. Tliirty-threc 
Coloured Plates; with Portrait and Memoir of John 
Hunter. 

V. PACIIIDERMATA, or Thick Skinned Quadrupeds, con- 
sisting of Rlephants, Rhinoceroses, Tapirs, &c. Ac. on 
Thirty-one Coloured Plates ; with Memoir and Portrait of 
Sir Hans Sloan k. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

I. INTRODUCTION—iVot^Vc^ PiMisIied. 

II. COLEOPTEROUS INSECTS (Beetles), Tliirty-two Co- 
loured Plates ; with Portrait and Memoir oi’ Ray. 

III. BRITISH DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA (Butterflies), 

Thirty-six Coloured Plates ; witli Portrait and Meiucnr 
of Werner. 

IV. BRITISH NOCTURNAL LEPIDOPTERA (Moths, 

Sphinxes, &c.). Thirty-two Coloured Plates ; witli Por- 
trait and Memoir of Madam Mkrian. 

ICHTHYOLOGY. 

I. FISHES OF THE PERCH GENUS, Ac., Thirty-two 
Coloured Plates ; with Portrait and Memoir of Sir Joseph 
Banks. 


Volumes in Freparaiim. 

BRITISH ANIMALS— PARROTS—BIRDS OP PREY— MAN 
—BEES— CETACEA (WHALES)— HORSES AND DOGS— 
BRITISH BIRDS, in three volumes — FISHES — FOREIGN 
BUTTERFLIES, Ac. Ac. 

The Volume on Parrots, now nearly ready, has been undertaken 
by Mr. Selby of Twizell, author of the British Ornithology. Ori- 
ginal Drawings, made expressly for the Volume, have been procured 
j^m the pencil of Mr. Lear of London, one of the most celebrated 
Ornithological Draughtsmen of the present day ; and from so rare 
a union of talent, together with the beauty of the objects them- 
selves, this will be one of the most elegant Volumes yet offered to 
the Public. 



NOTICES OF THE WORK. 


Thirty-four species of Humming-birds are here delineated with 
truth and spirit, and carefully as well as brilliantly coloured — and 
their modes of feeding, jealousies, rivalry, courage, and pugnacity, 
pleasantly detailed. The book is perhaps the most interesting, the 
most beautiful, and the cheapest series yet offered to the public.” 

“ We thought our popuhir embellished works had reached the 
ultimatum point *, but no ! Hero is another, the elegance and 
scientific accuracy of which, in conjunction with its cheapness, is to 
us astonishing ; — ^thc book needs only to be seen, to be admired 
and coveted.” — TaiCs Ma/jaxine, 

“We could hardly have thought that any new periodical would 
have obtained our ajiprobation so entirely as the Naturalist^’s 
Library \ but the price is so low, the coloured plates — ^three dozen 
in nuinber.~so very elegant, and the descriptions so very scientific 
and correct, that we cannot withold from it our warmest praise. 
The whole is a perfect byou, and as valuable as pretty .” — London 
Literary Gazette* ^ 

“ This is a highly interesting, accurate, and beautiful little work. 
The littlo winged feiry-looking creatures which it describes, aro 
amongst the most enchanting parts of the animal creation : little 
living topazes ; emeralds fluttoing in the sunbeams ; fragments of 
the rainbow as elegant in their tastes, and j^nl^o in their habits, 
as splendid in their feathery robed' of azure and gold ; * Solomon in 
all his glbry,* assuredly was not arrayed like one of tljese.”-^ 
Oentlman*s Magaxine, 

“ A most beautiful and cheap little book. It contains, brides 
a frontispiece, portrait Linnseus, and vignette of a fhiiy nest, 
thirty-four J^uisite coloured engravings of Humnung-bfrds, as 
little as life,*1^ almost as loyel^.^^Mmttdy Repository* 

“ Welcome, indeed, should be every attempt to teach us some- 
thing of the charms, the habits, and the history ‘of ihese most 
beautiful of all the beautifiil beings with which our goodly dwelling- 
place, the earth, is bedecked and adorned. We may say that the 
notices are expressed with an ease and amiableness of feeling^ 
which very well comport with the sprightly graceftil creatures 
spokeri orL^^m^Lovdon’^s M ; . 

“ Nothing can surpass the delicacy which every, to slightest 
variety of, colour in the feathers of t)^ .living hird/^ doltoftted In 
these er^m^''^mjSun4ay Times* 4 ;. ; ^ 



NOTICE. 

The Two Voltiines on the 
BIRDS OF WESTERN AFRICA, 

BY MB, SWAINSON, 

are now in the Press, and will be Published shortiy. 
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The high character which many of the School-Books contained in tho follow- 
ing List have acquired in every part of the United Kingdom, has induced the 
Publishers to exert themselves still farther in improving their selection, botli 
with respect to matter and style. The preparation of such Manuals as ap- 
peared to be desiderata in the gieat business of Education was committed to 
individuals not only of established reputation as autliors, but whose experience 
in teaching at the same time fitted them to produce works which could not fail 
to be higlily useful. Although tho School-Books thus furnished were from the 
first arranged* according to the most approved inetliods, the l*ublishers have 
nevertheless at all times kept steadily m view the possibility of improvement ; 
and while no means for that purpose have been neglected, the suggestions of 
practical men have, above all others, invariably met with tlie most attentive 
consideration. The works subjected to rcvisal have been carefiilly ac comino- 
dated to the advanced state of knowledge ; the most authentic sources have 
been examined { and no change has been admitted, nor any event recorded, that 
was not stamped with uiuhmbted accuracy. While acting under these im- 
pressions, the Publishers have at the same time preserved such a neat and 
correct style of typography, as will at once gratify the Teaclier, and be of no 
little advantage to the Learner. 


35n3lislj LtcuUins, (^coQvapj)!}, 

A MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Pliilosophical an.I 

Practical ; with Exercises ; adapted to tlie Analytical Mode of 'I'ltition. For 
the Use of Schools, or of Private Students. By the Rev. J. M. INUCiillocii, 
A. M., Minister of Kelso; Author of “ A Series of Lessons, in Prose and 
Verse, progressively arranged,” “A Course of Elementary Readingin Science 
and Literature,” &c. Second Edition, 18mo. Is. 0*d. bound. 

This Work is an attempt to furnish a SchooUGrammar of the English tongue suffi- 
ciently scientific in its principles, and comprehensive in its details, to meet the exi- 
gencies of the present advanced aLil daily imiiroving method of Elementary Teaching. 

The Jirst great object has been to exhibit Grammar as a science rather than an art. 
The student who takes the present Manual as his guide, will be led to perceive, that 
Grammar is a digest of facts, not a system of rules; that the usages of siieccli are to 
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TiiC AuUinr’s next oJijert has been to present the various divisions of tlie sidyect in 
ilulr (hie and relative proportions. Orthography, Derivation, and Arrangement, 
V Inch in the common elementary books are either wholly omitted or very hrietly dis- 
eui'cd, have hnii that jirominence assigned to them whieh their place in tlie system 
reipiircs; vhilc some other branches, its Coiistmctioii and Prosoily, which are in ge- 
neral needlessly expanded, have been reduced to their proper dimensions. Derivation, 
In uirtioular, lias been illustrated with that fulness of detail, to whieh its vast iinpurt- 
anee, as well as the attention it has of late attracted from Teachers, entitles it. 

In thus endeavouring to make the Work somewhat more exact in point of principle 
and arrangement tlian most of those which liave preceded it, the necessity, however, 
h.ns never been oveilnnked of combining practical utility with scientific {irecision. 
The Definitions and Kiiles, designed to be committed to memory, liai e been studious- 
ly cxiiresFtd with brevity and simplicity ; and the (Jrammatical Exercises appended to 
each SCI arate branch have been made as copious and varied as was compatible with tilt 
rc.driotfd limits of a elicap School-book. 

Tho Aullior has dissented from the opinions commonly held by Grammarians as sel- 
dom as possible, and in no case without being convinced that philosophical accuracy 
would have been compromised by a different procedure. The rejection of the Article 
as a separate Part of Speech can scarcely be considered an innovation, as this distinc- 
tion has rarely been claimed for it on any other ground than that of prescriptive right. 
'I'he transference of a few words, commonly arranged under the head of Pronouns, to 
the class of Numeral Adjectives, is a holder change; yet it will scarcely be cen.surcd 
as uncalled for, by any one who has either reflected maturely on the principles whicli 
regulate tho classification of Words, or perused with attention the reasonings which 
Dr Cromhie has urged in its vindication. Tho Author’s view of the Verb is supported 
by the very high reputation of Dr Hunter of St Andrews, from whose profound and 
beautiful speculations on the Tcn.ses it is in substance borrowed. 

That the Author has not relinquished received doctrines from any affectation of ori- 
ginality, w'ill be apparent from the liberal use which he has ^la^lo of tho labours of his 
predecessors. In particular, it gives him pleasure to have an opiportunity of recording 
his tihligations to the able works of Cromhie and Webster, and especially to Dr Hunter, 
to whose admirable hetures on Universal Grammar he holds himselfindobted for nearly 
all that is philosophical and comprehensive in his ideas on this interesting subject. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

" This is a very prai'-nvorthy attempt to place the princiides of Grammar before the pupil, 
in pretcrence to its ailiitrary rules. Mr M'C'ulloch’s Cvttrse of Kfmieutnry Rcadittf', and bis 
Lr.t/ions in Prose and Vnae, have already distinuuished him among ih 3 teachers of tlie risiiu^ 
geni ration. We have on less ri'ason to be satisfied with the little work before us tiian with 
thd c 0/ ivhieh we have long siiiee expressed a tavourable opinion." — Athu. 

" No school-book has of late been more wanted than a Manual of English Grammar, adapted 
to the iriijinn-td inetlK'ds of ten bing, and treating the subject mit as an art but as a .science, 
IVlo.st of tile text-books in common use arc cither so meagre as to be in a great measure unintel- 
ligible, nr so full of errorusius views as to have a tendeiuy rather to perpLtuate iruiccuiacies nl 
than to preserve its jiurity ; whiUf all of them have been compiled on the false jirmci' 
pie, that it i.s the business of the Grammarian to piescritie artiitrary rules for the expres-sion o< 
thoufflit, instead of merely colleetin'r the usnffcs of speech and writing, and from these deducing 
their general prineijiles. It wa.s therefore with the greatest jjeasure that wc saw’ the announee- 
mciU_of thi.s little work by Mr M't’ulJoch, who.se expeiicni’e as a public teacher, micci'.ss a.s 5 
compiler of school-books, and varied and extensive learning, were the surest pledges that ht 
would bring to the composition of it tlte nece.'sary practical and phiUilojjieal knowledge. Wt 
regard this Manual of English Grammar a* decidedly the la'st iKink of the kind in t he language ; 
anrl if wc are not greatly niistakcn, vve shall soon see it .supersede the defective and inaccinatt 
abridgments at present used in our schools." — IVeshyfanan Review. 

" This is without exception the liest English Grammar that has yet been published. Fo; 
brevity of expressi'-n, anil comprehensiveness of ]ilan ami arrangement, it is superior u> everj 
other work of the kind. We have not the least doubt that it will entirely supersede, not onl; 
Letinie’s Priiieipk’.s of I'ngli.-h Grammar, but Lind ley Mu mi) ’s more re.spcotable viork itselt 
- in all school 8 .”--h'fepAcn’a Edir 
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** Wl- have no (lonl.t that it n ill recoi.irncnd itself and become popular as a school-book 
ivhcrucr it is knou n."— Aiivci'liser, 

“In this valualilc little tvrk we have a clear and satisfactorj- exposition of the rules of erain- 
tii.'i!-, ill list rated bv tlieir jiraerical ajii'licat ion. 'rhe author is evidently deeply yerseil lu the 
I'liiii'S'^pliy of lan^mafie, and liis oninions ivs(H-ctin(< disputed jiuints are both original aiul josi. 
I'be ilelii'itioiis and niks ate eliaiarten/.il by a lirevity and perspicuity whicr. render them iti- 
.eliii;ilik' to the most ordutary utulerstaiuUng, and the work is at once so philosophical and pvac- 
Meal, tliat it may he peiiised with equal aovantage by Uie te.icher and hy the student. It u 
ahi^'-ether the most ahk- and siitistiu-tory ut any eleuiciitary production of the kind with winch 
u e are acquainced.-— Obairoer. 

“ iVe have soldotn prruwil a scfiool-liook with more pleasure, and certainly never with imnc 
profit, than the A/iintot/ frVnffinittr. The rules arc distingniislied for brevity aiu. 
simiilieity, and tlie iliustmiions are obvious t«^ the dullest comprehen ion. To Ueichers, ant. 
privalc sfiidcnts, we recommeinl it as the only work of the kind whidi gives a complete and 
philosophical view of the English language." — Eiii/tburgh Evening Vuet, 

“ This is a clever little work, and secins well calculated to serve the ])uri)oscs for which it is 
intciulcd. It [Misses' cs sever il advant.sgcs over the elementary grammars in common use, m 
the jicrsjncuUy of its arrangement, and the clctirness ot its iiiles. It is well worthy the atten- 
tion ol all who are employed in the tuition of youth."— Cviiriei\ 

“ Without being a mere copyist, the author has availed himself of the labours of previous 
(Irammanaus, and in many instance, he has thrown out new and striking views of iMirlions o; 
(Irainuiar, n hich apficar to have been hitherto ini.sconccivcil or ncglecled. The -Wnnun/, there- 
fore, merits, and we have no doubt will enjoy, extensive popularity ." — HcoU Times. 

** We recommend the present Manual for public teaching or private study, as superior to any 
treatise of the kin<i that has preceded it. It ought to lie in the hands of every person who at- 
tempts to write the English language.’’— Gta«A'oto Free l*i'ess. 

“ After a careful examination, we are fully convinced of the merit of this new attempt to fa- 
cilitate the study of PhigUsh Grammar. — ^The copiousness of the department which treats ot the 
Derivation of W ords, is to us one of the strongest rttcouuncndatiuns of the volume.’’— Greenoc/c 
Intelligencer. 

“ This little work will be found to contain every thing requisite to enable an Englishman 
to obtain a complete knowledge of his native tongue, 'riie rules arc reiiiarkalily jici spicnoui 
and well-defined, and the exercises arc copious and admirably fitted fur the present advanced 
state of education. We are particularly pleased with the author’s method ot simpfilying the 
Verb, and of freeing it from tlie obscurities which have hithcjto detacwl our (^liookgi'am- 
nvirs ; and we are glad to see that that part of the work which treats of the Derivation ot Words 
lias received the attention so justly due to iu importance.”- D«n</r»es' Courier, 

, This is another and a very valuable contribution to what may be called the system of rrj- 
tional education — ineaning by this, that method of teaching which reasons with the pujnl, and 
yoaipels him to learn nothing that he docs nut comprolieiid — which is not satisfied with burden- 
ing the memory, w itlinut convincing the inleHect — that system, in short, which deals with the 
diseqile as a reasoning being, not as a mere mocking-bird. To this system ot tuition, Mr 
M|CulIoeh lias already furnished several works of mucli importance, but none which, m our 
opinion, can lie cornpand with the present Mamtiai.- In this little yet comprehensive voUtnie, 
the author has conveyed, in plain and [ileasing language, an e{'itoine of the iqiiicipies ut Eng- 
hbh Grammar, as accurate and |iliilo-.ophical as it is simple and easily intcUigible. He lias pro- 
duced a work which must divest Grammar of much of the repulsive character that it usually 
presents to the learner, and which will, wc do not hesitate to predict. Very soon I'ecome widely 
P'lpular, ami supeisulc all the impeifect Gratnmar-lHioks now m use. 'I'hese it sni'iiasscs alike 
in literary as in typogi ajihieal merit —in eoinineheiisiventss as in cheapness.'’ — Aberdeen Gtsenw. 

" The clearness of the arrangements, and the excellence of the rules and illustrations, remier 
it at once easy ot cemiirelicnsion and complete. VVe may congratulate the learncul and indela- 
tigable author on having eomjioscd the best introductory Alanual of English Grammar tliac at 
present exists.”— Jticcrnci*- t ouriec. 

“ AVc entertain rio doiilit that this Manual will, as we think it deserves to do, supersede In 
our schools every other eomjiendmm of Englisli Grammar hitlierto published.’’— Ecliio Al«tf. 

“ Wc have much pleasure in recommending this improved, and, in a great degree, original 
little woi'k, to all pets cyitors and guardians ot youth ; and we can assure them, that it is admir- 
ably adapted to the analylicai jiieule ot tuition^ and well suiteil for the use of schools and of pri- 
vate tutors. Suflicieiiily scicnlifie in its [irinciples, and abundantly coniprelunsive in its- details, 
tt meets the exigencies of the rapidly improving luettiud of elementary teaching ." — Fifeshire 
Journal. 

“ We can with confidence bcstc.u on this cii^ant little volume our best Tecommetidation. 
The author has an intimate acquaintance, not only with the construction, and the peculiar laws 
ot iTur language, but with the philosoptueal [irinciples on which these laws are tounded, and 
hence he lias been enabled to introduce into his work a great variety of important improvements 
in the clasriftcation niul arrangement of the various parts ; and in fact so to re-moiiel the whfde. 

- „„ oMtrimiii and iiiahly advantageous form. ’’J’lic improre- 
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A SEIRTES of LESSONS in PROSE and VERSE, progressively 
arranged; intended as an Introduction to the “ COURSE of Elementary 
Reading in Science and Literature.” To which is added, a List 
of Prefixes, Affixes, and Latin and Greek Primitives, which enter into the 
Composition of tlie Words occurring in the Lessons. By the Rev. J, M. 
MCullocii, a. M., Minister of Kelso, and formerly Head-Master of Circus- 
Place School, Edinburgh. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. fid. bound. 

This little work, in common with the author's “ Course of Elementary Reading,”— 
to which it is meant to he introductory,— has been prepared in adaptation to the Im- 
proved System of Teaching, which has of late years been so generally introduce d into 
our initiatory schools. Being intended for seminaries where the precei)tor makes it his 
business to instruct his pupils in the meaning of what is read, as well as in the art of 
readings such lessons only have been introduced as appeared well fitted to stimulate 
youthful curiosity, and enrich the mind with the knowledge of useful and interesting 
facts. Simple extracts, relating to Natural History, Elementary Science, Religion, 
and the Duties of the Young, have been preferred to Dramatic Scenes, impassioned 
Poctiy, and Parliamentary Orations. And, while no pieces have been admitted but 
such as seemed likely to inform and entertain, care has been taken to abridge and 
otherwise alter them, so as to adapt their style as well as their sentiments to the juve- 
nile capacity. 

It may be mentioned, as new features in this work, that the extracts are progress, 
ively arranged according to their simplicity,— that each Section is preceded by Exer- 
cises on the more difficult words that occur in it,— and that, besides the ordinary se- 
lections, there is a series of Elliptical Lessons, or what have been termed, by the inge- 
nious author of the “ Diversions of Hollycot,” Rational Readings, The list of Pre- 
fixes, Affixes, and I.atin and Greek Primitives, given in the Appendix, is, since the 
jiublication of the author’s “ Course of Elementary Reading,” no longer a novelty in 
works of this description. 

" A very excellent elementary book, which we cannot recommend too strongly to tutors 
and o^rents."— Asiatic Journal. 

‘‘Thc.se Lessons are intended for the young, for whose instruction they are admirably adapted : 
but, containing extracts from very many celebrated authors, the sentiments communicated 
will be found valuable by those of riper years. This book is deserving of a place in every 
respectable seminary.”— Jmpmal Magazine. 

” ITiis is an excellent little work for teaching the elements of reading to youth, and we can 
honestly recommend it for that purpose.”— Mefropoftfan Magazine. 

" 'J’his is the best selection we have yet met with. It is meant as an introduction to the 
awthoi’s Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Literature, which it is well fitted to 
prove. 'There is not an exceptionable line in the work, not a passage that does nut breathe a 
proper spirit, or introduce sometliing highly worthy to be known,”— Atlas. 


A COURSK of ELEMENTARY READING in SCIENCE 

and LITERATURE, compiled from Popular Writers, for the Use of Circus- 
Place School ; to which is added, a Copious List of the Latin and Greek Pri- 
mitives which enter into the Composition of the English Language. By the 
Rev. J. M. McCulloch, A. M. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 3s. fid. bound. 

The compiler has admitted into his pages only such lessons as he considered fitted to 
stimulate juvenile curiosity, and enrich the mind with useful knowledge. Great space 
has been allotted to Natural Philosophyand Natural History ; but not more, he feels as- 
sured, than the claims of these sciences and the taste of the present age justify. Those who 
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planation. Besidos being indispensable to enable the pupil to understand the meaning 
of wiiat he reads, it will serve as a preparation for the study of the learned languages, 
if not as a partial substitute for them. 

McCulloch's Course of Elementary Reading is compiled on an admirable plan ; for he has 
soueht to make ' reading lessons’ the vehicle of many entertaining facts and much useful know- 
ledge, while he has not excluded eloquence and poetry from his selections. The execution of 
the hook is as good as its plan.”— JVeto Monthlp Magazine. 

“ From the comi>lexion and character of this work, every one will perceive that its primary 
design is for the use of schools, and, we may add, for young persons of every description who 
arc anxious to have their taste refined and their minds imbued with exalted sentiment ami 
useful knowledge. The articles are both elegant and instructive; and, in a particular man- 
ner, those which belong to the classes of ‘ Natural S<dcnce’ and * Natural History’ will be read 
with a considerable degree of interest and advantage .” — Imperial Magazine. 


A PRONOUNCING SPELLING-BOOK, with Reading 

Lessons in Prose and Verse. By G. Fulton and G. Knight. Sixteenth 
Edition. 12mo. Is. 6d. bound. 


A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY : with Lessons in Prose 
and Verse, and a few Grammatical Exercises. By Geo. Fulton. Second 
Edition. 12ino. 2s. bound. 

I'his is a well-arranged little book, evidently proceeding from a person of practical exiie- 
licnce : we recommend it cordially."— Ltferary Gazette. 

“ Although the author is too well knoum to be in need of our recommendation to his tvork, 
we have great jileasure in thus announcing it with approbation and praise.”— jBdtn&urgA Thfo- 
tuffieal Magazine. 


An analytical system of English grammar ; 

arranged upon a new and an improved Plan, and illustrated by appropriate 
Rules, Examples, and Exercises, which are so explained as to render every jiart 
of the Grammar intelligible to the Learner. By Peter Smith, A.M., Author 
of “ A Practical Guide to English Composition,” &c. 18mo. Is. Bd. bound. 

" Tliis Avork is well executed, and will, no doubt, suprsedc many publications of a similar 
nature, which arc Avitbout its adA’autages of clair .ana systematic arrangement, A'ariety and 
simjilification of Grammatical Knowled^, and, more important than all, its ajipropriatc intel- 
ligibility.” — JAtei-ary Chronicle. 

“ In its general outline the Grammar before us is Avell irranged, and several of the devia- 
tions from common practice are real improvements.”— Impci iai Magtizine. 


An outline of sacred geography ; with Refer- 

enccs to the Passage.s of Scripture in which the most remarkable Places ;ir«> 
mentioned; and Notes, chiefly historical and descriptive. For the Use of 
Schools. By Alexander Reid, A. M., Head-Master of Circus-Placc 
School, Edinburgh. Second Edition. 18rao. 6‘d. sewed. 

“ This is an excellent elementary Avork.” — Aaiatic Journal. 

“ 'Fbe names of places mentioned in Holy Writ too often conArcy no meaning to children, who 
arc made to repeat them by rote ; but by using this little book in the manner recommended t)v 
its author, they Avill soon acquire a clear notion of Scripture Geography, without which their nr.- 
tion of Sacreil History must e\'er remain indistinct.” — Court Magazine, 

" The plan of giving the names of two or three places, AA'ith references to the texts of Scrip- 
ture where the names occur, and conqielling the pupil to master the historical facts in con- 
nexion Avith the places, is excellent.” — Spectator. 

“ It contains references to the passages of .Scripture in Avhlch the most remarkable place*; are 
mentioned, AA’ith notes chie^ historicid and descriptiA'c. It is Avell adapted for initiating j-outn 
„ Armomipiria-ff Oisafr]r»fjhv." — Zliventool Albion. 
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“ .\i> .■tilmirnhle littlo publlc.-itinn, nt llu- suiull prire of si-rpmcr, b-if: worth its wcipht 
1 not onlv tor the use of schools, but lor biblical readers ;;i n« '.t'ly.’'— CVui'ft>?t/jam 

r 

“Ml Hcid's wclUknnwn cNporienre anti succe'^.s as a public teacher, arc MilJit ient. ftunrantees 
f. r t'l'* utility of thi^ unpretending little sel tin il-lkmk ; and, for tmrselves, we erm satVlv .idirm, 
all, I- ,i careful perusal of its cr'nteiits, tliat we know of none on the same stibjeet so a-iap-ed to 
• jiu cy instruction and interest to the young in the reading of the Sacred Volume,”— 

'imi Ih'j'u-rr. 

“ An cxceilent little book for schooK— In the hands of a skilful teacher, this little volume of 
‘Iftv p i'^es will serve admirahlv as a tcxt-ho<ik. 'J'he iiotes at the end are e,uo l, and calculated 
u. . (,1, icft in the mind of the'pupil the names of tlie j-laces with their histnrkal assocLations— 
•J e o liy i)roi*er object of ancient geography .”— Weelclti JourixiK 

"lb iff as this manual is, we ktKiw of no system of S;icnsl Geogra])hy, even ineorporatetl in 
-pn.. I iw.rl.', ill f.illowing which the teacher may convcnieruly combine v» imich of the hist ny 
and 'leogr.iphi' of \ lii- Seiipturcs. 'I'he notes which are iippendcd to tin- Outline are full of ir- 
'crest, uiid ailinirabiy i-xccuu-il.”— Sco/f?s 7 j Guardi tn. 

“ It contains the only well-arranged course of Scripln re Gcograi>hy in snnll compass that wc 
have seen ; and it has this advantage overall the other r'vat.isc-s on ihc s one suhject, that bv 
•■I A log p f>-ivnct's to the jwis-agcs of Seiipture in u [lii h the xuo t remai kablc p’liees aie mcii- 
li IH.U, iT ].\i( . II in the p'ower of the tineluT to cxan-ii.e hi- pupils on .Seiipture Hi-tory, at the 
'.'line lime that he makes them faii-ili.ir whh geo-u- -''hic.il .1- tails ; an-l .so !o couibine a know- 
l-l-.tenf pla«'s with their historied reeollei tioii^. ,i .inthod of tsaclniig geogiaphy adinhaMy 
rifiesl at oiuc to iutcR-st and profit the .student.”— X c/ao Mail. 


A COMPENDIUM of MODEIIN GKOCIIAPHY ; with 

JU'tnarlss on the IMiysical lVruliaritio.'<, Production.s, (’omincrt-e, and GoTonis. 
nmnt of the varioujt (hiunfrtos; Questions for Kxaniiitalion nf the ond of cadi 
J;ivi.sion; and Descriptive Ttibles, in \v}iic}i arc iriven the rroiinnciution, ami 
a concise Account of every Place of itnportance thron^hont the (ilohft. Ry tin* 
itev. Ai,r-;x. Stkw.vh r, Antlior of 'I’lie lii.story of Scolianfi,” &e. Fourth 
Ivlidon, thoroughly rcvi.scd and considerably enlar^tttl. Illnstrjitod liy Ten 
New Maps con.structefi for the Work, ami an Fngravin^ showing- tlie Heiglit.s 
of tlie principal Mountains in the World. leino. Ils. bd. bound. 

The general apjirohation with which the former im])re.ssinns I'f tin's work wore re- 
ceived, has encouraged (he Hublishers to use every exertion to render this New Edi- 
tion still more deserving of preferenee ; aiul it is believed lliat, in arrangement, in 
accuracy, and iti extent of information, tliis Compendium may be cnnfidently prt'- 
nouneed the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest, Elementary Work on Geo. 
graphy that ever issued from tlie press. 


C'iUTJG4L NOTICES of FORMER EDITIONS of this Worlu 

“ What an aiimirablc elementary book— how elaborate, and )'ct bow simple ; ho’.y precisely 
exact, and still how cabmi tiding ; how superfluously crowded, we had almost said, with details 
intcrcsiing as they are important ." — Mtoithly Revietv. 

“ The Rev. Alexander Stewart’s Compendium of Modem Geography abounds with useful 
information, and is ingeniously arranged.”— Gentte/Jian’s Magazuie. 

“ 'I'his Compendium i.s the best and fullc*t we have seen.— The ivork seems scarcely suscep- 
tible of further improvement in the same bulk .” — Monthly Magazine. 

“ We cannot .fpeak in too favourable, terms of the admirable aixangement of this work, which 
docs intinite credit to M r .Stew-art ," — Asiatic Journal. 

“ We are happy in adding our testimony to that of the many jonrnali.sts who have expressed 
their approliation of this little work. It is exireniely well arranged, and very neatly got up. 
We think it unqueationahly superior to either Goldsmith’s or Guy's.”— iVcm Monthly Magazine. 

" We truft that we shall no more see the aggranditemonts of conquest and the spoliations 
of ainhition making neecs.>iary new works upon Geography : for the one under our notice is so 
guild, that it w oidfi lie hardly worth the while to create new wars to spoil it. 'ITrcre are .seve- 
ral nm-el features in this ho<ik that render it very superior: the de.scniit.ive tables at the end of 
'--eh country are a great improvement. Cnnsidering the price, omy three shillings and sixpence, 

I t; should not do 
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“ I'lir the iisc* of scliools, it iiicUules nearly all that can lie eitlur expected nr desired ; and 
evi-n whi n the pupil has lett the M-iiiinary, he may oceasidimlly eonsiilt its Tia;?e“, uiih lauch 
.idvantfigf, to refresh his memory.— Utility is its distiDKuisliitiK eharaeteristie ; hut its ek'Katit 
.ippeanmee cannot fail to comniaJid re3pL-ct.”~jTO/arrta/ M<if(uzine. 

“ It is but jnsticc to add, that tlie inUdliffence which it furnishes is tlie niftst recent and no- 
cel ; that it contains a IhTficr jiortion of matter than i* to he found in any tvork <>1 a simihir 
sire; and tliat the maps with which it is accoinpanied are remarkably well executed ." — \.(0 
I'jujitiat Miscdluny. 

“ A more (xnupact, carefully cominleil, and useful volume has seldom fallen under our ob- 
servntir/n. It is illustrated by ten inap', excclleniiy exeeuteil, considering tlieir size ; ai.d, u ith 
its judiidous deseriiitivc tables, eoiubincs, in some measure, the advantages of a Gazetteer wiih- 
a Geograithical Gramrnat." — Exanimor. 

•' A second edition of an excellent class-book, carefully revised and improved.*'— I/iterory 

Gazette. 

Written in a clcjir and simple style, it is well calculated to interest the youthful mind; 
and the inateriids that torm the volume are selected with much care and judgment. It not 
so dry or uiea^jre as the smaller (ieoKraidiv of tioldsmith, and is Xllter for beginners than tt^e 
ust'/ul work of Guy." — iMtuiim Weekly hevietv. 

“ We are glad to see a second tilition of this excellent school-book, which contains as wnch 
accurate iiud valuable informatiou as many volumes of twice its size aud price. Indeed, in the 
latter respect, it is matched by few pr<Kluetions of llie press, e\en in this of cheap books. A 
handsome volume ot ufiwurdsol time hundred very eUisely-printed pages, strongly bound, and 
cojilaining tin wol 1-ex ecu teil inap», has never before, we think, iieeu offered to the public tor so 
Mn.'dl a sum. It is a work, moremer, which, wJiiic its explanations arc well adapted to the c a- 
Jiacity of youth, bears thiouglumt the marks of patient and careful research in a very super!. /f 
degree to 'most seliool-biKiks. VVe would jtarcieuUrly lecomniend to attention the descriptive 
tables apjiended to the general account of ev«ry country, whieh are drawn up with extraordi- 
nary m Illness, ami in such a manner as to comprehend really a wundeiful quantity of informa- 
tion in a very small spiu e. 'raki n altogetlicr, they serve the purpose of a Gazetteer of all tlio 
]U'jncjjial places in the world, including, as they do, between two and three thousand names of 
kingdoms, cities, inountain.s, river’s, &c., with a .short description of each, and, what is extreme- 
ly useful and irniiortauC, the collect or customary pronunciation in all cases in wJiich any doubt 
or difficulty can be felt. Teachers as well as pujuls will feel grateful to the author for this pait 
of his labours. Uimn the whole, the book well deserves the popularity it has aciiuited, and 
w’hich we have no doulit this new impression will both maintain and extend.” — At/teuteuin. 

“ It is a complete mnltuni in parvo, and contains, in a small compass, and at a small ex- 
jK-nse, more information than any volume of twice its size witli which we have ever met. — As 
a school-book, tlu rcfurc, and indeed as a book of occasional reference by adults thcinselves, this 
little vade mecum strongly rccouuuends itself to notice.” — LiverjH/ol Albion. 

“ For neatness and portability of form, compactness of arrangement, extent of geographical 
information, anil, what is a most important item in the eahajogue of merits, its cheapness, this 
i'i one of the most attractive elementary books wc have seen." — Balk Herald. 

“ Wc knotv of no work better calculated for schools, as well as private individuals who wish 
to become thoroughly acquainted with an interesting branch of liberal education.” — Woohner's 
Kxeter Gazette. 

“ The disjunction of Relgium from Holland— the appointment of a sovereign for Greece— 
the indepeiuience of Afghanistan — the discoveries of the Landers in Africa — a lictter classifica- 
tion of the Soutli Sea Islands, and the last jKipulati.ju retuins — are mo»t clearly brought into 
ijfiticc ; and form, together with the other meritorious contents of the volume, one of tiie mo.-t 
jierfect and useful publications of tlie kind that has c\’er issued from the press.” — Tauntini 
Ojurier. 

“ Among the numerous works which have been published for facilitating the acquirement 
of fieogiaphieal knowledge in our schools, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the one whose 
tkiepage we liave just quoted as claiming a very higli place. — 'J'lie author has evidently had rc- 
courae to the very best and approved sources of information, as will afipiar evident to any one 
conv ersant in matters of geographical research.” — Dublin University Magazine. 

“ Tlie most recent information is uniformly, and, as far as we examined, accurately given. 
The book is illustrated by ten maps, and is a very cheap os well as excellent Compendium of 
Geography.”— iluWm Literary Gazette. 

" In a word, we hesitate not to say, with the fullest confidence and most perfect sincerity, 
that, in all those respters which can confer value on a work <if the kind, tlie volume under c-n- 
-sidcration is the best and cheapest Compendium of trtiography ever published in Europe. ’-— 
Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

Having examined the pre.sei. edition of Mr Stewart’s School-Geography with no small 
degree of attention, wc can with the utmost confident affirm, that it is at once the most va- 
iuable and cheap work of tlie same size on the subject ever offered to the Uritish public.”— 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 


s™ in«rf«T.frinni even' rcauisltc of a Scho.il- 
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We have rarely time to notice school-books, but this one iA)ssesses various merits which ate 
seldom found combined. It is cheap, neatly got up> well written, well arranged, and contains 
a great deal of matter within a small compass. Literary talent is never better employed than 
in preparing good elementary works like this for the instruction of the riang generation.”— 
Scotsman. 

“ From the increased and still increasing Importance of Geography as a branch of liberal 
education, and from the intrinsic excellence of the present treatise itself, there cannot be a 
doubt that it will, as it deserves, very soon become one of our most popular books upon the sub- 
ject .” — 'ilasgow Free Press. 

** Almost every page furnishes proofs of diversified research, while the lucid order observed 
in Hi rangitig the materials, with the simplicity and purity of the style, and the general accuracy 
of the information which this Compendium contains, place it immeasurably above most works 
uf the kind. We have compared it with five contemporary manuals of Geography ; and We 
have no hesitation in awarding to it the palm of excellence. Times. 


Lessons in reading and speaking ; being an Improve- 
ment of ScoiPs Lessons in Elocution. By William Scott, the original 
Compiler. Twenty-seventh Edition, enlarged. To which is prefixed. An 
Outline of the Elements of Elocution, illustrated by numerous Rules and Ex- 
amines, directing tlie proper Application of Rlietorical Pauses and Infiections 
< if the Voice. By J. JoiiNSTONE. ]2mo. 3s. bound. 

The very extensive patronage which has been bestowed on the work in its improveti 
state, has induced the Publishers still further to increase its value, by enriching it with 
an Flemcntary Treatise on Elocution, in which the rules are laid down according to 
the most approved systems, and illustrated by car efully'Sulected and appropriate exam- 
ples. This addition, they trust, will be found to merit the approbation of teachers, 
wliile it cannot fail to benefit the pupil. 


ScOTT'S BEAUTIES of EMINENT WRITERS (Oliver & 

Boyd’s improved Edition ;) containing an Outline of the Elements of Elocu- 
tion, illustrated by numerous Rules and Examples, directing the proper Ap- 
plication of Rhetorical Pauses, and the InHoctions of the Voice; with Bio- 
gra[)hical Notices of all the Authors from whose works Scott’s Beauties are 
selected, and a variety of Striking Passages from the most celebrated Modern 
Pools, adapted for Recitation. By J. Johnstone. In 2 vols 12mo. 

Vol. I. 2s. 6(1. bound ; Vol. H. 2s. ; or both volumes bound together, 4s. 

“ I’his work, in its present improved state. Is much superior to Enfield’s Speaker, or any other 
eo»ni;ilHtion of the kind with which we arc acquainted. — The introduction contains a very good 
abridtonenc of Walker’s Elocution ; indeed we thinic. it preferable to tlie original .” — Educational 

Hcvietv. 

•' This is an old acquaintance very greatly improved, which we should like to see introduced 
into all our English academies.” — Evant'olical Magazine. 


The ENGLISH LEARNER; or, a Selection of Lessons in 

Prose and Verse, adapted to the Capacity of the Younger Classes of Readers. 
By Thomas Ewing, Teacher of Elocution and Geography, Edinburgh. 
Ninth Edition, improved. 12mo. 2s. bound. 

“ Among the teachers who have successfully devoted their talents to the improvement of 
education wc znay fairly class Mr Ewing. 'Taking up his pupils after they have toiled through 
the Spelling- Hook, he furnishes them in his Learner with some plain and useful observations 
on T)mnunciali(in, pauses, and the management of the voice; while, by the judicious selection 
azul airangement of his extracts, he conducts them, in gradual progress, from simple and easy 
lessons to such as are consiilerably difficult and complicated. These extracts hav'e another im- 
portant recommendation. Most of them have never appeared in any former compilation. To the 
readier, thezefore, they azTortl in some degree the relief of novelty — saving hizn from that mono- 
tonous repetituin which disgustcil the ancient teachers with the choicest passages of their finest 
poets. 'Die intrinsic beauty of many of these extiucts is well calculated to foim the taste of 
juvenile naders; and Mr Ewing, we think, has judged prtzperly in introducing them to an ac- 
(uiaintanoc with some of the most adziiircd specimens of conteznjzorary eloquence and poetry. 
'The Learner is izttezided as an izztroductiou to a larger coizipilation, entitled ‘ Principles of Elot- 
cution .”'— Weekly Journal. 
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Principles of elocution ; containing numerous Rules^ 

Observationg, and Exercises, on Pronunciation, Pauses, Inflections, Accent, 
and Emphasis ; also, copious Extracts in Prose and Poetry ; calculated to as- 
sist the Teacher, and to improve the Pupil in Reading and Recitation. By 
Thomas Ewing, Teacher of Elocution and Geography, Edinburgh. Seven- 
teenth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 


•• Ewing’s ' Principles of Elocution' appears to us to be an excellent book of its kind. Its 
materials are gathered with a tasteful hand from every period of our literature, and comprehend 
a wide range of authors, from Shakspeare to the Poets whom we are still able to number 
ainooK the living. There is also a great and pleasing variety In the subjects chosen — their clat- 
sification is good : and we are not surprised at perceiving from the titlepage nov/ before us, that 
a thirteenth, edition has been called tor in live years from the first publication.” — i^iarterly 
Journal of Education, published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Dijfusiou 
of Useful Knowledge. 

“ Mr Ewing’s rules are very good, and his extracts form an agreeable and judicious selet- 
tion .’’ — Monthly Review. 

Wcknow not a work of the same extent better adapted than this to the purposes of both 
teachers and students of the art of speaking. The principles of this elegant art are laid down 
in rules at once copious and concise; every difficulty arising from the anomalies of English 
Orthoepy is removed ; the errors of pronunciation, to whuih the inhabitants of the three king- 
doms are respectively liable, are pointed out and corrected; and the whole is illustrated by a 
great variety of well-selected examples. To the Principles, thus clearly and fully expkiined, 
succeeds a nch collection of pass iges from the most classical authors of the last and the present 
ago — a collection which does considerable credit to Mr Ewing’s taste. Wc were particularly 
plcaswl to observe, among his specimens of pulpit clotpieiice, some glowing and elegant passagi-s 
from the most recent publications of contemporary divines; and, among his extracts in verse, 
:.ome of the most sublime productions of our living bards. The poetical department is pieceded 
by a few judicious rules for the reading of verse .” — Edinburgh IVeekly Jutcntul. 


Rhetorical exercises; beingaSequeltothePWnc«p/6?.s’ 

of J'jlociition. and intended for Pupils who have made considerable Proirres'< 
in Reading and Recitation. By Thomas EwinG, Teacher of Elocution and 
Geography, Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6(1. bound. 

TIms volume completes the series of Mr Ewing’s Elementary Books on Elorutioii, 
adapted to the various stages of the pupil’s progress. In the Learner, he has confined 
himself to a few of the most obvious and simple rules; and in the arrangement of the 
lessons, he has studied a natural and an easy gradation. In the Principles of Elocu- 
tion, he has given, in pretty full detail, the best directions for pronunciation, pauses, 
inflections, and the various modulations of the voice, illustrated by appropriate exam- 
ples, and accompanied with a suitable variety of exercises. The rapid and extensive 
sale of these works, and their introduction into many of the most respectable semina- 
ries in the kingdom, aflbrd the most gratifying proof of their utility, and of the esti- 
mation in which they are held. 

To form an accomplished reader or speaker, however, many other directions appear- 
(hI necessary ; some of which are of a nature so refined and complicated, that to un- 
derstand and to follow them requires considorable maturity of judgment, as well as a 
certain proficiency in the knowledge and practice of elocution. These directions are 
contained in the present volume; and though much must still remain to be learnetl 
from the voice of a teacher, and from the study of the best living models, the Publishers 
would gladly flatter themselves, that, from the rules laid down in these several publi- 
c,ations, with the diligent practice of the accompanying exercises, those who are desir- 
ous of acquiring this necessary accomplishment may derive all the benefit which 
written instruction can impart. 

The Publishers entertain the hope, that these will be found the most useful works 
which have yet been published, in a similar form, for both the teacher and the student 
of Elocution. They contain all the most valuable rules that the ingenuity or expe- 
rience of preceding rhetoricians has suggested. These rules are exemplified in a very 
copious selection of extracts from the most approved authors. 
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A SYSTEM of GEOGUAPHY, for the Use of Sdior.ls and Pri- 

vatf Students, on a new and easy plan; from the latest and best Autliorilie-j : 
including also the Elements of Astronomy, an Aceoimt of the Srdar System, 
and a variety of Prohlems to he solved by the Terrestrial and ( 'eh'stial Globes; 
and a Pronouneinji; Vocabulary, contaiiiinjf all the Names of i’lnees wliieli oe- 
c'ur in the Text. By' Tlio^fAs EwiKO, ToaeJier of Eloentioii and Geography', 
Erlinhurgdi. Fourteenth Edition, iinprove<l. 12mo. 4s. (id. [)ouiid; or with 

Nine Maps, drawn and engraved for the M'ork, fJs. Gd. 


CRITICAL NOTICES of FORMER EDITIONS of this Worl^. 

y We think tii'- pl.in nf Mr Evvin"’s Oeo;fraphy is jiKlieions ; uiul the infurmation, tvhieh 
with nuieli inc’iistry he has {•ol'cctcd in his Nntes, eaiiiioC fail to he extremely useful, hotJi ni 
hxirif? ihe names of pl iees more deejOy on the )iii]iils' nieniory, and in storiiifjf th' ir minds with 
useful kno'vledp-e ; wiiilc, i>y diicetin^ their attention to the proper obje<.-ts of eiu iosity, it lavs 
a broad foundation for tlieir future improvement. 'I'he aoeoiint of the Solar System, {4iten la 
the Introduction, is eorrect and persjueuous, ami is well eliieidated hy the aeeouiirmy inj^ Notes, 
This jwt of the woik wo think partienlarly valuable. We know tile diffieulty of imijarlitif.c 
to youny pupils any accurate idea of the relative rna.'ftutudes, dibtatiecs, and levolutious of the 
planets ; yet w itiiiuit 'otne knowli'df<e of these (.^eo^;l•:l|•lly cannot he projicrly understood. — ^I'o 
remove every difiieuliy out of the nay of teachers who may not have had 'much experieiue, 
Mr HwiiiK iias .'ketehed out a method of instruction, which, heiuK \aiied of course aecording 
to cireujjisianec.', may he found of considcraidc advantage. We approve highly ot the plan of 
i.aving a \'oeaiioliiy at the end of the work, comprehending .such names as tire liable to he 
eri oiieously iiroiiouneecl, divided and aceeiittxl according to the usual mode of pronunciation.” — 
liluvku'uotfs Ma^fazine. 

“ The best possiiile proof of this book being a good book is, that it has come to a twelfth 
(slilion. Mr Ewing is an active and able teacher, and all his works are excellentlj' fidaptcd 
for public schools and private seminaries ,” — Kdinburffh Literary Journal. 

" This is one of the best school-books that we have seen. It is clear and methodical, iimjile 
in point of style, cojiious in it.s details, correct and recent in its information. We learn that it 
has been adopted as a class-book in many large seminaries in llritain and Amei iea ; ami, what 
can be said of few publications of the kind, it may be recommended as an e.\.ccllent manual tor 
ernwn-up pcrson.s, who want money to purchase or time to peruse more bulky works.”— 
Scotsman. 


It is a rnost judicious Compendium of Geography, being stored with facts and informa- 
tion ; the whole skilfully arranged and adapted to the capacity of the learner. The style is 
^uuple and plea-smg, so that the work cannot fail to be popular as well as useful.”— C'n^edonhni 
Mercury. * 


'* Tile man who is master of tliis treatise, ncedlv hardlv repair to more voluminous sources 
ct knowledge in civil and natural Geography.”— G/a.«gx»iO Free Press. 

“ Hardly auy hook of a similar description can be found, which contains so much solkl 
.nioriuation Within tiic same comiia.ss.”— -&•<>;*• Times, 

t'ne^ourier^'^^^^^ recommend this volume for fidelity, neatness, and completeness.” — Duin~ 


■ .’Vfr Ewing’s book to the Geoi'raphi-al student. He fii 

; ,V V ir and subsc-iucntly the J’olitical, Civil, and t 

- . ' Ph>. Undi r the ChronoUigu-al arlicle vve have a general account ot the various [Kipiiwiv.imi m 
i v'-iy country, traced to the most remote anthpiity, and brought down to the present time. To 
added a Series of useful Problems on the Terrestrial and flcic .vtifd Globes, 
m 1 il l ^ such names of places of which the tirthocpy is dovd.lful, and which are 

J. . iueu and accented according to the most usual nuxle of pronunciation.” ‘ 


—CriCiful liri'ieu'. 


wvirk wdth care, for the sake of our children, and can speak with 
v--'i . ™ ” Ph-m and execution. It ha.s reached a seventh edition, and wc doubt not 

V'. o t alw ay s remain a standard work.”— A’i-a«ge/it;a/ Magazine. 

— wdth nine maps neatly executed." 

1 ^-avc been taken to correct and modernise this work, which compresses 

^ informaliori mm a small The mans arc neat, disiinJt, and 

stfiietioii Tt so I ovi ^ of the kind whieli affords so much iii- 

.^tfuetion at so low a pnee.”— iVeto Ruptist Miscella7ty. 

r’ - hav’ing alrc.idy passetl through twelve editions is a sulfieicnt proofed 

v' , „ ^ 1 V ^ W'hich the public regard it. Our only duty, therefore, is to assui c those of our 
, anxious to become acquainted with minute as well as gctieral Giv,. 

V i contains all modern variations, as well as a useful pro- 

o- .mcmg \ otabulaiy, and many mtercstuig Problems for both Globes.”— HriftiiA Magazine. 
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“ Tiii'! Avork haviii" roru-hcd ihc t\v»’lfth edition, hrinffs with it a belter recommendation 
tliao the lan:^ii:ii;e of crilit-al jiiiiise can lir.st<i\v. Its rcjHitatioii is lio'iouraldy estaiilishcd in 
jv.aiiy of onr ino-t celeliniied seiniuarVs ; a»i-i cormnanduijf a rapid and an extensive sale, tlic 
editor of eac h edicion lla^ an o{i(»ortunit v of inti-oducirig into his maps and paffcs tijc (iiscoeeries 
and ehanftes wliieh three I'nnc- to ijudit, and of tlius auKinciitins and perpetuatinK its claims 
to futiue fame.”— i»iipr-W-// 

“ An attentive perusal of this System of Geography has convinced ns that it far excels any 
amternporary publication on tire same s ale. I'hc whole work is arratiped uith inMch jici'id- 
e’utv, and cvi-ry department evinces t.ileiit and i.ndnstry. With these claims, it is not surjtris- 
irn,’- tiiat Mr Kwiti;<'s ivork shoul<i li.ice passed tln-iaiK'h several ediLions — a eireiimstarjce of 
wbie’t that genthinan has availed himself to enlarge and greatly improve it,’’ — lAt<Uury 
Chrur.irlc. 


“ 'I'his work hears its merit on its titlepngc; we need say no more of it than that it has 
pasKod tliroiigb cle\ eii editions, ft is a remarkablj'^ cheap frook, containing 509 pages, with 
nine maps, and is neatly 'loutid." — Aihftnaium. 

” Mr Keving is trie antiior of a very ectcellent School Atlas, which has been pretty pencrally 
adopted. His ‘ System of Ge<;graphj’ also nas been deservedly successful.” — K/lt/cutiotial 
Rei'iitd. 

Mr Ewing’s Gwigrajihy, occupying a middle jilacc between mere outlines and the ponder- 
ous v'orks of some other aiitliors, neit'.er disgusts the learner Uy a barren detail of nami's, nor 
per|iiexes his imiuoiy by too p,reat a v 'l i.-ty of inlormation. Wc highly approve of his plan of 
res'er\ ing for a seeoiul eoiir-e tlic part of the work piinted in a smaller type. The valuable 
information which he has eollecrted res|)cethig the History, tlic Institutions civil and military, 
togellier with the natuial Geography of the various eoiintnes, will jirove of much advantage to 
the advanced student ; and as these aie a’d classeil under separate heads, they may ire eoinmu- 
tiieated to theiuipil witli meat elVeet, jiarticularly in private instruction, during the course of 
his studies. The in'jui-i'ive student will not rest sa'islied with the knowledge on these various 
subjects whicit to small a compcnd.um can impart; but lie will here have the advantage cf 
having his attoiitimi diivefed to The most impoitant obji els ; and by pursuiti}; tbe plan to which 
he has t)ccn thus accustomed, will tiiid himself materially aided in Ills future reu-arehes, — In 
the Introduction Mr Ewing has given a succinct but nerspicuous account of the Sol ir System, 
illustrated by copious and useful Notes. Among the Improvements made on the new edition, 
wc are happy to oliserve that he has introiluced the Problems to be performed on the Celestial 
Globe, the Tables of the Constellations, with the Latin and English names, the number of the 
stars In each, and the names and magnitudes of the most imjportant. To these are added an 
Alphabetical List of the Const ellatious, uith the right ascension and declination of each, and a 
Table of the mean right ascensions in 'lime ; the declination and magnitudes of 40 remarkable 
stars, with their names and literal characters. Ily means of these, with the assistance of the 
celestial globe, the learner may easily aetjuire a competent knowledge of the heavenly bodies.” — 
American Journal. 

“ Amongst the tvorks wo have seen on the subject of Geography, printed cither in Europe or 
America, we hav^e met ivith none comprising so nearly what ive have considered a useful 
CompcKtlium of Geography for all ages as that of Mr TJiomas Ewing of Edinburgh. We were 
so impressed with the value of this excellent work, that, after perusal, we conehultsl to add it 
to the numhpt of our School Class-Hooks. In conformity to what wc have already premised, 
we do not offer this work to the worM in the common .acceptation of a book for Si hools; u e 
present it also as it is, a work ealenlated for every age of man; an epitome of Cleof'raph.i/, 
History, and ('.hromUop:!/, arranged in a j trsi icnous manner, well calculated to impress upon 
the memory the facts and events it records.”^ — Ncto York Acadeniiciun. 


CRITICAL NOTICES of the FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

“ Wc rejoice to flrid that an cxiemdr-e .and increasing side justifies the praise which we be- 
stowed on a former edition {the twelfth) of lliis uteful work.” — AtheniBum. 

” iVe may perhaps be going loo far, though wc think we are not, in sayitig that, for its size, 
this r olnmc contciins a greater quantity ot information connected tvith Geography than any 
utlier published on the subject.” — Nett:cantle Courant, 

“ We have examined thi.s r\-ork with partirul.ir attention, and we owe it in justice to the 
author to dcclnn-, that we have bi'cn unable to detett in it a single error of the slightest import- 
ance. AH the historical informat ion is well sclec’terl and adtnirably condensed. The work is ni't 
only adapted for tlic rising gemration, but would form a fitting aiiia-ndHgc tvi any library or 
sttidj'. 'Pile Vocabulary <if names of jdaecs is an excellent fetilmc ot the book, tmd cannot but 
l-rove very generally ai'cejitable.” — Shii'hton Herald. 

^ improi'od edition of one of the most useful and popular school-books that 

has been compiled m modern times.”— Sitfidtv/oi.d JlnrnM, 

The whole arrangement of the work is simple, ami, at the same time, effective ; ar.J .as the 
Information it contains is new, i .11, ami antbeiitic, wc ran safely recommend it as an exceed- 
ingly grjoii compendium of Oeogr.ipbj-.” — AherOven .lournal. 

“ Ewing’s Geography — a name nearly as familiar as a household word — combines to a con- 
siderable extent the tnlvantagrs of a. tlfi/.cttcer and regular system of Geogr-ipliy ; is dictioriarj-- 
like in some thir,g«, and genrr'il in .itlicr- ; and wirlial s<r comlensed, ami or such ea.sy ixtt-r- 
enee, that it may be coo-n'r. .| with adi atitage by persinis wfio have ccascil to bear the name of 
pupils, but wlif!,’ notwitbstaniling, iv.piiie to learn, revise, ami extend to the end of their lives-, 
if they have .any curiodty. '■J’lie iii.ips si-em well eonstriicied, and the price i.s chcaj», in coa- 
senuenee of the size of repeated inipivssions, and nn unusually extentJed ciiculation.” — J>utn. 
fries Courier, 
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No teacher of GeoKtaphy* either at public schools or private cla3ses« should want this ad. 
tiiirable coiupcndiunr.” — Perthshire Caurier. 

The extraordinary success of Mr Ewing's book is, in our judgrment, just what its merits 
nad a riffht to expect. It is one of the vci-y best systems of Geography for the adult as well 
the young that tve ever saw constructed. The plan is clear, simple, and comprehensive ; the 
scientific portion of it esijccially, so far from being set forward in that difficult form wliicli 
might deter the beginner, is admirably calculated to attract his attention and reward his pains.” 
—Dublin University Maguzine. 

•• In the present progressive state of the geographical discoveries, which are penetrating to all 
parts of the globe, there has been gnsit riaim — ^indeed, great necessity, for a school-book whicli 
would extend the pupils’ knowledge beyond the old bounds at our elementary manuals, and em- 
brace all the results of modern travellers. The work lieforc us fully supplies this want ; it is 
well furnished with maps, and to the same objects of instruction, we can truly say, is the best 
school-book which we have yet seen. We strongly recommend it to the preceptors of youtfi, 
\vhcther in public or domestic education. Adults also may refer to it with no less advantage 
—Dublin Warder. 

‘ Ewing’s new general atlas; containing distinct 

Maps of all the principal States and Kingdoms throughout tlie World; in 
which the most recent Geographical Discoveries are accurately delineated. 
yin entirely new Set of Plates, and Price much reduced. In royal 4to, 
price 14a. half-bound ; coloured outlines, 16s. ; or, full coloured, 18s. 

There is perhaps no branch of knowledge which is calculated to aflbrd so much 
valuable instruction, combined with so large a portion of enlightened enjoyment, as 
that which treats of the form, structure, and divisions of the earth, and illustrates the 
manners and institutions of its various nations and kingdoms; while, unquestionably, 
there is no department of science which has partaken more largely than Geography 
in the impulse recently communicated to education in general. - 

The growing taste for this study cannot be better illustrated than by the increasing 
demand for works devoted to tJ)c subject,— on which account the vehicles for commu- 
nicating such instruction, whether elementary or otherwise, ought to exhibit a degree 
of improvement proportioned to the interest thus excited. 

Among works of this description no Atlas has enjoyed a more distinguished popula- 
rity, or had a more extensive sale than fhe present ; and the Publishers have conse- 
quently been induced to prepare a new edition, — resolved to spare no expense nor 
trouble in bringing it to the utmost possible perfection. 

With this object in view, they have, under the superintendence of the author of the 
Geography, caused the whole series of Maps to be re-engraved ; and they trust it will 
be found that, for beauty of execution and distinctness of delineation, they may chal- 
lenge a comparison with the most esteemed and costly productions of the present day. 
But while they have thus been careful to secure external embeUishment, they venture 
with no less confidence to state, that In another respect still more important, that of 
accuracy, this Atlas can scarcely be surpassed. 

On this head it may be stated, that it was an object of particular solicitude with Mr 
Ewing in preparing for the press the last edition of his Geography-, — which has always 
formed a very close appendage to the Atlas, and which has obtained a decided prefer, 
ence, not only in Great Britain, but in many parts of the United States, British Ame- 
rica, and other foreign settlements, — to incorporate into that work, under the appro- 
priate sections, the substance of the extensive information diffused through the many 
valuable narratives of Voyages and Travels which the unwearied zeal of modern cn. 
terprise has recently accumulated. The most diligent research has accordingly been 
employed In collecting and arranging the important materials derived from these in- 
teresting sources. Particular mention may be made of Parry, Franklin, Richardson, 
and Hall, fur North America; Humboldt, Mollien, Head, and Caldcleugh, for South 
America ; Denham, Clapperton, Campbell, and the Landers, for Africa ; Burckhardt, 
Moorcroft, Coclirane, and c:rawforU, for Asia ; with many others whose adventurous 
footsteps have of late so much enlarged the boundaries of geographical knowledge. 

These emendations, suggested by the progress of Discovery, as well as much addi- 
tional information and many valuable improvements, are now transferred to the pre- 
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eont Mii])!* ; thp whole of which have been revised with a deliberation, exactness, and 
elriseiicss of coU.ition, which, they trust, have rendered it a work on which the utmost 
loliaiire may be jdat'od. 

The Publishers, having thus briefly enumerated the grounds on which they rest the 
BUi>erior claims of the present edition, would also observe that, with all these additional 
improvements, it still preserves unimpaired the peculiar feature which bl^attracted so 
much favour to the work from the beginning, namely, that, as an aecbitin)»animent to 
the Geography, it can be used with the greatest advantage, since thtf name of every 
place, mountain, river, lake, bay, cape, die. rnentionetl in the Geography, is to be found 
in the Atlas. Thus the labour both of the teacher and pupil Uvery much diminished ; 
while, as a Consul fitter jtias, it is equally well adapted for thb Library or for general 
reference: care having been taken to give prominence to the most important and in- 
tercsting names, and to exhibit them with such a degree of clearness and precision as, 
it is Imped, will still more amply justify the eulogium passed on the first edition, that 
on this Atlas>* places can be traced with greater facility than on any other that has 
ydt appeared.” 

-Tile Publishers have only farther to mention that, in acknowledgment of the prefer- 
ence bestowed on this Atla8,*and in order still more to extend its already great circu- 
lation, they now Qffbr it in its present improved state, at such a reduced price, m, 
compared with the former editions, will give it, they .trust, atl additional^claim to 
p\iblic favour. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


We can very confidently recommend Mr Ewing's Atlas as by fkr the most ela|Mt|«d ac- 
curate which we have seen on a similar scale. One decided advantage !t possesteS'ewer all odier 
Atlases now In use— the advantage of having the boundaries of the European Territories aoeu« 
raccly delineated."— B/aefewoodV Magazine. 

•* This Is a netv edition of the best School-Atlas with which we are aeqaainted. The maps 
have been re-engraved by those clever artists— the Messrs M envies of Edinburgh ( and, so far as 
we have had an opporttinlty of judglngji Imth fbr external eidbellishment and Internal aiocuracy, 
it will net be easy to surpass them. — Edinjmrgh Literary Journal. 


” The maps which It contains are executed with great skill, neatness, and taste. Altofettser, 
it must be an excellent appendage to the library of the private student, as well as an important 
text-book for the use' of schools ." — Glasgow Free Press. 

” This Atlas is well and clearly executed, and contains the discoveries of the most recent 
travellers, as Parry, Franklin, Hall, Humboldt^ Head, Denham, Clapperton, and Bui^- 
hardt.’ — DwWtn Literary Gazette. 

“ As a companion to his Geography, Mr Ewing has published an Atlas, which, for 
accuracy, and distinctness, we do not hesitate to pronounce superior to any we have seep on a 
similar schle. This preference w'e do not give lightly. 1 1 is warranted by the exp^ence of 8(S- 
veral respectable teachers on tliis side of the Atlantic, who have uniformly fouhd that their pu- ^ 
pils can trace places on the Atlas with greater facility than on rriost of those In common use, 
which far exceed Mr Ewing's in price. Owing to their recent publication, too, lioth the Allas - 
and Geography possess the advantage of having the boundaric.', of the American, as wdl as of 
the European States, described and delineated according to the latest arrangements."— 
can Journal. 


"As school-books, Ew'ing’s Atlas and his Geography are entitled to a decided preference over 
all the works that have appeared on the same subject. Tliey are by much the best that we have 
seen. In combinatien, they are well and wisely adapted to each other. Every place mentioned 
in the Geography Is to be found in the Atlas ; an advantage of the highest consequence both to 
the teacher and the scholar ; as every one will readily acknowledge woo has been obliged either , 
to tcaxrh or to learn from the text-lsjoks commonly employed. — In Bhort, all mssible care.secms to 
have rax:n taken to render them, both in point of extent and accuracy of iniormation as well as 
of external embellishment, superior to every similar production. Perhaps we ought also to add, 
that the maps ■or the Atlas have been re-engrawd j and that, from the peculiar easiness of refer* 
enoe, nothing could be better fitted fdr a Consulting Atlas. It is with the utmost sincerity that 
w'e tnus bear our testimony to the merit of these publications, and recommend them to our 
readers, either for the education of their children, or for a place on the tables of their library.”— 
EdirAurgh literary Gazette. 

** In commendation of the Atlas and Geogroiidiy of Mr Ewing, it Is almoet unnecessary Ibr us ' 
to say a word. The celebrity they have ocqirimd, and tlie extensive safe which they have met 
with, are the best proofs of their merit. Nei|fing, in truth, could be better adapted toHbe ob- 
jects they have In view. In particulaiu the ewimess, distinctness, accuracy of information, and 
beauty of execution, render the Atlas peculiarly t^uable for the purposes of education, and, 
.eves as a Consulting Atlas, give it the superiority to many fkr more ponderous and expensive 
publications; while the improvements of the Gei^raphy, and the addiUons which it has 
received, bring it as near as possible to what a xoanuM- of sclonce ought to be.”— EdinhurgA 
Recning Post. j| ’ 
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Fulton’s improved and enlarged Edition of JOHNSON s 
DICTIONARY, in Miniature: To which are subjoined, Vocabularies of 
Classical and Scriptural Proper Names; a concise Account of the Heathen 
Deities; a Collection of Quotations and Phrases from the Latin, French, Ita- 
lian, and SfMWish Languages; a Chronological Table of Remarkable Events 
from the Creation of the World till the present Time ; and a List of Men of 
Genius and Ledming; with a Portrait of Dr Johnson. Fifteenth Edition. 

lOmo. Price only 3s. bound. 

The Publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to render this work in all re. 
spects accurate and complete; and they anticipate with confidence, that its superiority 
to all other abridged editions of the large Dictionary will speedily be acknowledged. 
With all these advantages, it is offered to the public at a price as low as the most com- 
mon editions. 


The history of Scotland, from the Roman Invasion 

till the Suppression of the Rebellion in 1745; with Exercises ; for the Use of 
Schools or of Private Students. By the Rev. Alex. Stewaht. 

In one thick vol. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

** A HistMy of Scotland by the Rev. Alexander Stewart is a very able work, and pos^sses 
much higher claims to the favour of the public than historical works of far loftier pretensions. 
It is neither an abridgment nor a compilation, but a careful and excellent digest of Scottish 
story, in which elder students will find much force, originality, and research, and younger ones 
a simplicity and perspicuity of style admirably fitted to their years. Questions on each chapter 
are appended to each."— New MotitMy Magazine. 

** Of Mr Stewart we had cause to speak in very favourable terms for his edition of Nepos ; 
and we now owe him a higher obligation for this well-written history, than which one more eli- 
i^hle could not tie put into the hands of youth. — Mr Stcivart has merited the thanks of both old 
and young by the able manner in which he has performed his well-meant task.”— 

Gazette. 

** This is aAvork of great labour and merit, and well deserves the patronage of all enlightened 
instructors of the rising generation.”— JScangc/lco/ Magazine. 

Mr Stewart’s Continuation of Goldsmith’s History of England, and the work now before 
us, are evidently the result of reading at once extensive and careful. —£(ilnburgA Thgi^logioal 
ilfagaeine. < ; 

** This is really a valuable publication. As a coinpend}im''iif historical detiUis, it seems to 
have been Ibrmed anhkmily, aiid with much Judgment ,• tmue the style Is elastic and attrac- 
tive,”— Scofstnan. 

** 'Ihit work is distinguished ly deep research, moderation yet fearlessness of (q[dnion, and 
enrinent atnliey."— JBcKt^rgh WeOc^ Chroniele. 

** We cerlainly think that Mr Stewart has acquitted himself very ab^ in his task, and ^o- , 
duoMa HlstOQT of {Scotland that -may be allowed to stand beside our Ooldmoith’s History of 
EngUmd. The voluine comprises nearly as much reading as Dr Robertson’s two octdvo volumes, 
which sell ^ pvtx times the price.”— Bewffeu/ar Baptist Magazine. 

•* This is a very able, impartial, and well-digested narrative. The anther has had recourse 
to the most authentic sources of information, and has displayed much Judgnunt in rejecting 
what is obscure dnd uncertain, tn giving a rapid sketch of unlnsportant oocurrenoes, uid 
in laytii^^ore his readers an attip^ detidl of all important and Inteiriisiting «veats.*’-«£ltfuca- 


StEWAET's impmrf EdWon cf Dr GOLDSMITH’S Abridg- 

ment of Ae HISTOil^Y of ENCtLAND; frooi tbe Invasion of Julius Caesar 
to the of Geoi^ II. ; with a GOTTINUATION to the CoiiiipsnuS- 
ment of Hie Re%n of George IV. To are subjoined, copious Exefeises. 

Seventh Edition. In cne thick vol. 12nio. 5s. bdund. 


^1*^*^* ■***#!!* M <hr as it goes, to be tho-bestln use for 

^ present time is accurately and Impartially 

“i?.® ^nds, is greatly Increased for all the purposes of 

Mnmnbh, by copious Tables of Jl^j^esi In the form of que^ons, on the events of each 
reign, which he has added at tlie end of the. voiume.”— Neui Monthly Magazine. 
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The history of Scotland, from the Earliest Period till 

the present Time. To which is prefixed, an Outline of the British Qoiistitu- 
tion ; with Questions for Examination at the End of each Section. "For the 
Use of Schools and of Private Students. By Robert SimpsoiT, ;Twentieth 
Edition. 12moii |^, 04* bound. 

SiMPSON s improvetl Edition of Dr GOLDSMITH^ HIS« 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Death of 
George II. ; with a CONTINUATION till the present Time ; and Questions 
for Examination at the End of each Section. To which is added, a Chapter 
on the British Constitution. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. Ss. fid. bound. 


SlMPSON’s improved Edition of Dr GOLDSMITH s HIS- 
TORY of ROME ; with Questions for Examination at tlie End of each Sec- 
tion. To which are prefixed, Outlines of the Geography of Ancient Italy, and 
Introductory Chapters on Roman Antiquities, containing an Account of the 
Origin, Progress, Institutions, Manners, Customs, Government, Laws, and 
Military and Naval Affairs of the Romans; and a Vocabulary of Proper 
Names accented. With a Map of Ancient Italy. Tenth Edition. 

12mo. 3sl^. bound. 


Simpson’s improved EdiUon of Dr GOLDSMITH’S HIS. 

TORY of GREECE ; with Questions for Examination at the End of each 
Section. With Introductory Chapter# on the Geography, Manners and Ci^ 
toms. Religious Institutions, and Military and Naval Affairs of the Greeifcs; 
and a Vocabulary of Proper Names accented. With a Map of Ancient Greeted 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound* 


** Theu are neat and cleverl]r.edlted reprintu qitvtry popular schootbooka. Tbe questionc at 
the end of each chapter appear to bewcll chosen, and the introductojy matter to the Hlator|' of 
Rnnie cannot fail of being remayfipulf uaeful to the young student."— .itthetMaum. 

The whole Series merit thdlttil tad fMttronage of the maaten of EqgUrii acmltiatie^ and 
therefore we can cordially reconMltad them t and not merely as sehool-bodce» but aa workt 
which will be found exceedingly mstruedve and useful to dx>se who possess nrithsr Che meiui* 
^ ^ the^dme mat li Mqvdsite tar explosliig iem tfgwting 

" TheM works contain much imperttat matter never before l^tioduoed lnfobddl^iitf d|[|^ 
acripthm.— We recommend them mo«C eoidially at deddedly HUpertor to the gtaa^ opWrof 
school-books, containing no one sentiment, eitlier religious, moral, or polltlqal|,lh the ihiPlhiie 
of which on the youthful mind fhemost sedulous ana serious teaaher would tnmk tt Mcewa^ 
to famish an antidote."— New Bapriet Mlaoeitony. 

** These books are all designed for tKe use of schools, for whldt purpose they are admiifibly 
adapted ; each paiugruhcontainlng some suhloce to esu^se tbr/ramptr of the wlgMe 
attention U thus rea^. kilicbe tad of eection. These volumes are needy tad 

the price la moderate."— ImpeHal Magazinr* 


" These are admliable school-books, and the>*«uccess they have ahmdy met with la a taffi* 
dent proof of the general esdmatioa in which they vane held. The queetiona are m a ri te d ' by 
great clnmess and good sense, and ate wdl ducttlated to strengthen ^ refresh the memocy, 
evenof adul^"— lA>ndbn Wey/r^Revieto. 

" To the master who wishes Ws pudls to hj^jiaSily acqpainted wfOi what all shJHtlmow, 
and to the parent who is anxious thathht chm^fe should learn history chroo^ anTiaHMt and 


and to the parent who is anxbua thathht chm|A 
impartial medium, we recommend Simpson’tMpt 
Itad* and ScQtlaod."— Chronicle* 

** In Simpson's editions of Goldsmith’s HitaH 
maphkal Inaccumdet, which existed In fdaH| 
been corrected i introduetory diaptou on O CtiPi 
%^J^«w*teiadded. wodeeMemtohaVkh 


tadlly Bcqaalnted trilfa what all sMiPPltnow. 
m should team history chnmta jmteMHnt and 
■cions of the HtetorieB of £n^ 

Hiof G#iiBoe a^^Epe, the historical and geo- 


S itiir eriiCol-bOQkst have 
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l!)cnman0f)t)). 


BwDTKRWORTH’s copy lines, or SLIPS, all the different 




klndS) ^5 Sorts. 

N<). 

1. Admdrat 

2. AmendmOaf' , 

3. Acoountantff’^ "/ 

4. AmSnOmSlr i 

8. Avow Ifwmperance 

9. Admiie vtituoui dMak 
to. Ambition rains many 


AbSfa fmm 


'Acquire command over 

13. Avoid whatever la 

1 4. A momlng’a Joy proves 
13t Appttcaefon commonly 

16. Amendment commonly 

17. Attend to instruction 
1 3. A food current hand 


Each Otl. ssewcfj. 

description of the lines. 

Sizes. No. Begins. 

Large Text 19. Avoid lifting the pen 
ditto 20. Admiration 

ditto 21. Admonish with caution 

^tto 22. Acoiilre good manners 

Text 23. Specimen Pieces 

Aeto 21. Penmanship, &c. 

25* Gardsaiid Letter* of Advice 
ditto 26. Prbmissjrr Notes, Ac. 

ditto . ' 27 . Receipts, Ac. 

ditto Writing loraamental) 

Dlssolotlon (ornamental) 


ditto 
ditto 
Small Hand 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Sizes. 

Small Hand 
1 Sizes 
3 ditto 
3 ditto 
Half Text 
Small Hand 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
intal) ditto 

_L To Parenti’and T^hon?*^ Ittto 
33. Amendment. Bonnm magnum ditto. . 

• . dittos 

Newl*S^fSlt 


3(g Be]l0w«h&3liu 
St.Gerrnafmita 


31. Initiating Alphabet, Acw 
36. Accumulation; 


BuTTER#ORTH's YOUNG WRITJEIPj INSTRUCTOR; 

containing his Method of Teaching^by which one half of the Paper is saved, 
and the Pupil greatly benefited ; a variety' of Specimens^ caldlilattk to m- 

spire a tnfb Taste for useful and elegant Writing. Done up In a neat printed 
cover. 4to. Ts* 6d. 


BuTTERWORTH’s NEW UNIVERSAL PENMAN ;.di8- 

playings fo a variety of el^nt Specimens, the jiiaiit|e8 of Plain and Ornamental 
Writing. # ^ Folio. 21s. sewed. 

BuTTERWORTH-s young ARITHMETICIAN’S IN- 

STRUCTOR; combining accurate Writing, correct Figures, and judicious 
Arrangement : designed for the Use- cf Schools and Private Families. Done 
up in a neat printed cover. 4to. 5s. 

For beaUty of design and correctness of ex ecutiO BjIji iwe works of Mr Buttcrwnrtti 
are admired by every competent Judge of PenmanshlfK A decided preference is accord- 
ingly given to thepA by tlie most eminent teachers in tne United Kingdom. They are 
the production of an indefatigable genius in his profession, exercised and improveil by 
the experience of above forty years. The demand for them continuing to increase, 
th eJu bllshers liave spared no expense in bringing them out in tho superior style in 
wfjjH they now appear. - 

iNTRODtrCTION to PBNMANSHI^; or, Firat Book for 
. Children* By J. Weir* , '9d. sewed. 

Tf simplicity at all tends to improvement, this Introduction claims no small share of 
praise* f The drst principles of writing are therein explalnewand exeitiplided with the 
utmost plainness. Teachers, as well as pnpih, will find in this Introduction many 
, usefUl hints, which.. If -duty attended to, must very much conduce to their imprevp. 
ment So Penmansh^i* ' . , , 


RaI^INE’s itoUNn TEXT SPECIMENS of WRITING. 

dfe; 9d. sewed. 


RAflKINE’s SMALL HA; 



SPECIMENS of WRITING. 

6d. sewed. 

ir- 


Findlay'* gory or slips. Round and Small 

Hand, B<^rts* '4'/ Od. each, sewed. 
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5aviti)mctic aitlj 

Lessons in ARITHMETIC for Junior Classes; witfi.Tables 

of Money, Weights, and Measures, according- to the Imperial StailldaMs. By; 
James Trotter, of the Scottish Naval and Military AcadeiOTf . Author of 
« A Key to Ingram's Mathematics,” &c. 18mo. sewed. 

This little work was originally composed for the use of the.Auther’s Junior Classes, 
and is now submitted to the public in the hope that It wUl ba;<bund worthy of being 
introduced into Public Schools and Academies, add tliati ftom the number and variety 
of the Exercises, it may prove a itieAil auxiliary twCliormesapflUNl-Private FamlHes. 

ThE P I^GIPLIEM of ARITHMETIC, sbS-^ AppBcttiton 

to B«K|iie8S axpkhined in a popular Manner, and cleaiiy iflustrstod l^ amiple 
Rul^ and numerous Examples : to which are pre^ksd, Tiib$i^' pf, MoflSbSv 
W eights, and Measures, according to the Imperial Standards. By Ax.EX~ 
AXDEB IiTGRAM, Author of " A Concise System of Mathdrimtiigb,” 8sc. 
Eleventh Edition, tliorqugldy revised and copstderahlj ^larged. ; 

IQmo. Price OTilp One iShilltnp bi^hd, 

neat little volume, which oont 


luable mMter, snd promi’ses to Im| ex- 
ru% are laid dovm wi^ great 


** This 1 m neat little volume, which oontaMninuch vali 

ceedUngly ulefUl both In schools and for privawlludenta. ^ ^ 

aimjdletty, and may therefiiae be earily compi«bendcd:’*«ol»iperial MaBe»iM. ^ 

Ingram’s Principles of Arithmetic deserves attention, as being at once a gfXid teaches 
book, and explaining and applying the New imperial Standard of Weights and. Measures.” — 
lAterary Gazette, ■ m - 


'• The object in the elementaM^treaUse before us. Is to render arithmetic as ftmUSar ahd as 
easy of Bcqu{8irionaspoariida.;.htB|PWlesarre mixch rimpwled* and theexaoiylaiarasrdi auseted, 
so as aptly to illustmte each tUle,^-*,~Literartr C^ronfe/e. 

** No other initiainry book with which we are acquair.tecfpossesses so many and inudvi 
claims uiion aH %vho are employed In the business of education."— JEdiithurgA Weekti/Jo^ 

** In this &ze of cbe^ publications, we 'see no work more deserving of the pauunage ai the 
public than Jngyam’e Pnnciplee of Arithmetic. The rules are clear, and the eamnplea inime- 
rous j besides, it contidns evsry tbinK requirite to fit a young man for the countlng-rocan, and 
the price is extremely moderate.”— Edin&urgA Weekly ChronMe. 


-the rules are perspicuous and simple,— the numerous ex' 
^osc rules, and to exemplify the arithmetic of actual life,— 
), — and last, though not least, the price is so trifling as to 
of the community.”— Edinburgh Etrening Poet, 


The arrangement is „ 
erclses are well chosen to eh 
the results «« remarkably at 
place it within the reach of all J 

“ We find this work fitUy realizes the high ex^tatiniB we bad formed as to Its merits. fh>m 
the criebrity of its author as a profound scholar in the various branches of mathan a ncal science. 
—Olaegow Free Press. 

** In this small volume there are more than eleven hundred examples, and iQan||||l|^8e 
so judiciously chosen as to call forth the learner’s thinking powers, and thus imptuve hiswuital 
faculties as well as fit him for the active business of life. — It possesses all that an introductory 
work should have* and at the same time has nothing redundant.”— Eun^/Hes Courier,; 

Also, 

A KEY to tills Work, contkining ^lutiohs'of aE the Qtiestions 

performed at length. By the same |LutliQr. 18mo. 2s. 6d« bound. 


ELEMENTSof ARITHMETIC; wi&anAlpj 

and Measures. By Eeias JoHyglroN, Editor of an impn 
“ Hamilton's Merchandise,*’ Ac. ' 18mo. 


ase^ME-ire 


The plan of thefp Elements is in sey^ P^y eepects new. Every different operation is 
illustrated by an a^ropriate exarapl»<} lip efSty example U accompanied by such sim- 
ple explanations as ore sttfflcleiit, at is pn|uii;||^ to enable the pu^lMtojcifonn it 
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^pSE's CONCISE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITH- 

the Fundamental Rules and their Application to Mer* 
^p^ions; Vul^r and Decimal Fractions ; Exchangees; Involution 
j jj H TO’i 'Progressions; Annuities, certain and contingent; Artificers* 
Revised^ greatly enlarged, and better adapted to Modern 
Ikgram. Thirteenth Edition. > 18mo. 2s. bound. 


The l*ublishew a 


submit this work to public notice, not merely as an introduc- 


tion« containing the idwitJlmpIe end useful Principles of Arithmetic^ but as a complete 
tre^e, thing necessary for enabling the pupil to become mas. 

ter of this valuable science. ThevaHous rules are so arranged as to reflect light on 
each other. Many new and easy methods of calculation are Introduced, not to be 
flnind In any other work; and the unprecedented number and variety of questions 
subjibioed to each sectloh trill afibrd a singular facility to the teacher In conducting hU 
scholars, and to the pupils themselves in understanding and applying the rulq||. 

]^ery attention has. been paid to the accuracy and neatpess of the work ; and the 
Publishers cdhfldCntly hope, tha^ it will be fbund possessed of every quality requisite 
in a text-book. 

Also, 

A KEY to the above Work. By Alex. Ingram. 18 mo. ds. 6d. bd. 


Hutton's complete^reatise on PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC and BOOK-KEEPING, both by Single and Double Entry. 
A New Edition, adapted to the Jmperial^tandurds of Weights and Measures, 
with a New Sot ef Books by Double Entry, .^Ji^mplifying the Modern Prac- 
tice of Book-keeping, and many other importawl^p|l|iq|is and Improvements. 
By ALEX. Ingram. ^ ' 12mo. 8s. bound. 

^ ' A New Edition or 

A KEY to HUTTON'S ARITHMETIC ; containing Solu- 
tions at full length of all the Questions proposed in that Work. 12iao. 4s. bd. 


A CONCISE SYSTEM of MATHEIKTICS, in Theory and 

Practice, for the Use of Schools, Private Students, and Practical Men ; com- 
prehending Algebra, Practical Geometry, Logarithms, Plane and Spherical 
Ti|gmometry, Mensuration of Surfaces, Solids, Heights, and Distances; Land- 
SufWying, Gauging, Mensuratiop of Artificers* Works, &c. With a copious 
. Appendix,^ containing the more useful Propositions of Geometry, Conic Sec- 
tions, and Demonstrations of the Rules in the Body of the Work. 

The Second Edition, thoroughly revised^ with many important Additions and 
Improvements; besides, an a]ccarate Set of Stereoi^ped Tadiesf compnsmg 
Lc^^thms of Numbers, Iwogarithmic Sines and Tangents, l^atural Sines and 
Tangents, and Are^ of Circular Segments. By Alex. Ingram, Author of 
** Ebments of Euclid,*’ &o», containinff 432 pc^eSf and Uluatratedjiy upwards 
of 300 . I2md. 7.8. 6d. bound. 


*' This is perbapst taking evny thing into th«l||teouQt, best book of its kind and extent in 
our langua«e~-ai least, we are not ai^uidntedJiBHi a better, (t omtuns every thing essential 
far the student of cIiimentary,M«tM|aatict, a^Besed itaost lummeusly, and with that proper 
medium of exposition, equally from WHiose aanpUflcttlon a arto bswrfe bm'Ujr. The 

amingement too of the stmjeett meriu rriilnni kM' thecabM annexedHPlme end on beautlAilly, 
and, as fiir as we have been abUr to exqmnw MiRb, Ooirectiy prated. is high, but hardly ex- 
aaiterated firaise, to say of .this little n|||||a«l^tbat it OomiueheiMls nearly m much mathematics, 
that is, aamany uiehtl mathematiciqjKt^ as the three roluroe course of Dr Huttga. It has 
our entirelM|((pbatlou.**--New flfonmip Magazine. 
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' *• This work appears^ at fkr as we have teen able to examloeltj to te 

most perspicuous, as 'well as sucdnctest, systems of Mathematics ever ptt' WWHila P^WTOt 

ooofine our charaoter of it to this ^neral statement t itsjyii]tents» aiM}i.||!iygB||||^^ 

are too various to be particularised. The Irbies or Logarithms, Siii^JS|H|H!^^gflKor|i 

Segment8,t&c., are of inAnite use, and were hardly to te expe^M.te 

** We have foimerly had occasion to notice Mr Ingram’s 
always considered as one of the best of our English translations of 

tote able to say, in the present instance, that the author hat -hy '«*■ oWglfen . na Wtemi to 
think more lightly of his talpnts fut concise and accurate iiltetrations^The atytiioc haS'/ound 
the moans of comprising, in a small compass, much that Ma Vtftuil^ to t!to p si lNtaa M 

mathematician.”— Aevieu'. , ■ 

' •• It embraces the theory and practice in subh a iaanttegJ||illHlief >Uy te taught dtiHHrjepop* 
rately or conjointly ; and the several rules ara expiiM|||«klB*ra»guam rshniArkably efear andwtcl- 
ligiblc, and Illustrated by very appropriate iah'thaC the Volunte predents, lin a vetysOuJl 

compass, a complete system of toe sdenoc.*<^MM»H/g ' ' 

** The character of work is that of cleamesat and, asie oratains a oom^httioh of 

the elements of so many useral and connected sciences, it is better ahsi «mool>book than sh^iii^y 


Mr Ingram’s compilation is one ofouioh merit, and has evl^tiy laid heavy ebotrlWHMw 
on his time and talents.”— Imjaerto/ Mti^zine* ' ' 


** Mr Ingram is the author of several mathematical works of considerable merifc^Mopbasesees 
a happy talent of rendering abstruse subjects Intelligible, and by thus smoothlatetlie hills of 
science, enabling students to pass dnivn thetttjjmot only with rapidity but with mm ' The pre- 
sent work- is an excellent elementary treat jww hich cannot te too etroogly reoommeoded.’*— 
hitemry Chronicle. ..... , 


** It Is certainly one of the most oompnhentive maniuds which have ever been dsawn up 
dthcr for schools or private students : none of the latter of whom, we apprehend, although even 
left without a master, urill And any thingwantlng in it which the title authorises him to ex- 
pect. We have, Indera, met u^^no otiHavork of the kind whkdi Is at the same time so com- 
plete, various, and accurateslp'ralt one Imnd— and so cheap, and in every way commodious, on 
the other.”— uffhewtawm. 

** Upon the whole, we conslw this book to te. In poinh of practical utility, unrivalled, and 
earnestly recommend it to the notice of our numerous readers, as the Attest work tve have seen 
for being put into the hands of students In Mensuration.”— Jlfcchanfei’ Magazine* 


*• Ingram’s Concise System of Mathematics, Is an enlarged and greatly improved «Utlon of a 
work Avhich was formerly received tvith deserved favour, under the less appropriate titie of A 
Concise System ef Mensuration. The work condenses a vast deal of matter fnto,a very smcdl 
space: the nature of which matter will be fully expressed by the present title of the volume; 
and it performs its task wigh much of that clearness and precision which are so difficult to attidn 
in attempts of this kind, ahAjjx^ao indispensable to any useful |pd.”—Cb«rf Jourlutl. 

We have carefully exarnfflil this valuable worit, and And It throughout esmrilantly calcu- 
lated forthe purposes stated in the titie. The matter is well selected, and Judldousiyarranged.; 
the practical rules are given with great clearness, and the illustrations prove the thorough 
knowledge of tbiflate excellent author In all the practical details of this impoctaneteahch of edu- 
cation. It is neatly and correctly printed, and, what we.considw of importance In a wo^ of this 
description, is remarkably cheap.”— Edinburgh New PhUoeopJnoa Journal iMp> 

** The Arst edition of this work, published under the title of A Concise Systerh dPjHchsura- 
tioni met with very great success.' - A number of important additions have now been made, es- 
pedally in the. departments of Algebra, Lhnd-Sun'eying, Gauging, Mensuratiotepf ArtiAcers’ 
works, the Limits of Ratios, Fluxions, and fluents, and Spherk»l Trigagometiy* At| accu- 
rate set of Logarithmic Tables has also been added, and the whole has undergone * ca^u), 
rigorous^ and ^nUte revision.”— JSdinotifigh LUerary Journal. 

** In practical utIUw it tvill, we believe, te found without a rival ; and to Mechantix^ Inetl-'" 
tntes, and Schools of Art In particular, it \vlll t»ove an invaluable class-book— being sttperbw in 
plainness and rimjAidw, and less costly too. than the treatises pubUshed under the sancelnn of 
the Society for Useful Knowledge, and which were intended to communicate useful informatitMi 
In an easy form, and at a triAing expense. We predict that Its circulation will be as aximtive 
as its merits.”— Edinburgh Idterary Gazette, ' 


A KEY to INGRAM'ffJll) of MtSE- 

MATICS, Goii9wia^.^tititms ^ C^sftions prescrl)>ed ist that Wurk. 
With an Appendix bn . % 

Naval and Military AcAxteihy.. ' ^ hound. 
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Mathematical and astronomical tables, for 

tins Use, ^ Students in Mathematics, Practical Astronomers, Surveyors, £n« 
glneerfl, Navigators; preceded by an Introduction, containing the Con- 
struction o| Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, Plane and Spherical 
Trigondniptr^fe Application to Navigation, Astronomy, -Surveying, nnd 
Geodetical ; with an Explanation of the Tables ; illustrated by 

muneitMis Frobl^siti and jSxamples. By Williasi Galbraith, M. A., 
Teacher of Mathematips, Edinburgh. Second Edition, greatly enlarged and 
knintrred. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

CRITICAL NOTICED nf ih0 ^RST EBIT JON. 

** Thb portable and cheap volume If well woHhjr of the attention, of the practical men 
aUiided to In the tltlepa^c ; and we ,have no donbt that, when lu zneritf come to be tuffi- 
cientlv known, it will supersede the use of every other with wnlch we are acquidnted.”.— 
JBiUrAurgh New I^iiosopnieal Journal. 

** We feel much pleasure in declaring: that the expectations It holds out are amply fill- 
flUed-; and we recommend It to every person' enaageti in practical science, as a collectaon of 
tables supplying a gap, which, lYom the serioCe inconvenience that has hitherto arisot, they 
alone can a|ipreciate.’*«-J|dntA/^ Magazine. 

CRITICAL NOTICES of the^doNB EDITION. 

** A valuable work of real practical utility, in Which the compiler has kept the medium 
course, a udi ing the two extremes of bulk and too^'great compresrion, so that his tables are 
available fir all readers, and within the reach^aB. The method pursued in the i^ork, the 
judidous sdection of the materials, and the cMntud accuracy with which the tables are drawn 
up and printed, cannot fall to recommend Mr Cnibraith’s book, and introduce it into very gene- 
ral use.'’-^,ristaric Jowntd. 

** These tables will be found very useful to practical mathematicians, but especially to those 
engaged in the rukval service. The formulas of calculation have been very skilfully selected, 
while none of the improvements of modem scienca^ve been neglected ; and the compiler has 
gmemlly chosen those rules whicb will be found nmit easy tarMuce to practice.”— ^fheruaum. 

** Mr Galbraith’s work is not new to us. We aj^ mud^wjMd to aes it in a second edition, 
and h(^ shortly to find it in a third and a fourth. - It has al«i|^een matter of surprise to us, 
how mV Galbrairii has contrived to get so mueb useful matt^ whe has done, into the small 
of about three hundred pages, sufficient to meet the wants of the classes he enu|neratcs in 

title- And when, in addition to this, we find all the tables requisite for Its application 
cam^sed in one bun<lred and twenty pages more, these are sterling recommendations. We 
neto not touch any of the multitude of subiects in this wwk, but may briefly assure those Avho 
are In search of a work of its kind, that they will find their wants amply supplied in Mr Gal- 
braith’s valualde book. It is one that we mould certainly place in the hands of a naval elive.” 
•^Nautical Maj^zine. 

— By far the best seVection of tables, much Improved in USAr use and constmetion, accom- 
panied with mote vnluable ms tfr er than any other work of Umsuunc size and price with which 
we are acquainted ; and m toch confidently recommend it to the notice of the public.”— 
Quarterly Jottmai of Agriculture. 


fi Hatfn anti <!Efreelf. 

CoMdERII cdtLOQUIA ; a New Etlition, carefuUy corrected, 
wiih^ the Duan^es marked; and containing fet Voeabulary of a// the Words 
that%ccWin Text. By tlm Rev. Geo. ISmo. 2e, bound. 

*’ In this edition much industry and accnra^'MC petoeptible':' every importont qpianrity 'is 
marked : and a copious Vocabulary appended.”— ATetc Monthly Magazine. 

** A very good edition of this elementary work of instructlott. We know not that it calis for 
an^ferther remark, than that the type ie good and clear, and the omT eonvenieut.”— JMefre- 


A neat edition of our old friend, the abridged Corderius, with a good ’Vocabulary. It is 
perhaps better than any other first book in Latm.”— 5pecfofor. 

” Mr Milligan has subjected the text to a critical examin|ti^n, and has rectified not a few er. 
rors wMch had escaped the notice, or at least had not relii|Mfi tire correction, of former edi- 
tors* The quaetities are marked oriifeA ■yUabldf Is are to be znlspron<niinced by begin- 

nena who are thus pt«vented'fV6m nabltd^minacooracy, whkh it ndiflicult afterwards 

to correct. The FocobstAzrv is exectMaoR a vnyvihlicious plan. In|M|i of a collection of 
vague and general meanings, toe scholar will hers.nnd what is tuxeesmfhm the interpretation 
of thq Tegte while toe denvation and cotnpositioB of the. words atoa^ented in a very distinct 
and penpicnouB manner. We have no Ifentatlon in rWoittmending toe present edition of Cor- 
deiy as the faks yet appeared fo; the use of stooois.”— JSiNnhttrgA Literary Journal. 
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SaLLUSTII OPERA; with copious Marginal 

Historical and Geographical Index. By John Dymock, VFlMtll 

Edition. ISmo* bomd. V 

In forming the Text, the editor has consulted the latest and ed|U^8 of 
author, and has- introduced iVom the German critics several New ReMings,.by wbl^. 
some ditllculties are removed, and th^e study of the learner is greany facilitated. The 
Notes at the foot of the page arc intended to assist, not to au^nKi^ the exertion' 'of 
the scholar. The Index is very complete, and will be fKhtiid;.td contain more vtinute 
infonriation on Roman Antiquities than Is supplied treatlscs^written 801^y./ov 

the purpose of illustrating that subject. The CtriUdd sehiarfcs tm the style of Sallust 
will be of considerable use in directing the.nl!i#ntlon of the:ieader Co the character- 
istic peculiarities of that eminent historian. These improvcineiita« it Is prMUined, wlU 
render this the most school edition of Saltnst ever of^ed to the British 

public. " ' ^ , 


C. Crispl SallustU, &c. Studio Joannls Dymodc. Is a small stereotype edition of tbhr early- 
fe^ and entertaining classic, on an admirsblturian, and excellently adapted ftsr Utstruetloni ds 
it is fdrmed to attract and gratify the curiosityra the youngest learners, as wtlHls td jdesas ty- 
ros more advanced. Dr Dyinock is, by ^publications, proving himself a gmSt friend tOMthc 
rising generation ; and they well deservvVie popularity and public favour they have reedved." 
LAtermv Gazette. 

•* To the text of Sallust Is added a very eqfdoas historical and s 
tent of loO pages, containing an account of easry individual or place mentioned nme.wora. 
TJie Index is itself very valuable, and may faeMliri^ to with advantage, not only oy studentib 
but those of mature age, whose classicsd reoolleraOns are somewhat rusty." — IMerary Chromet^. 


An INTROnUCyXON «f'LATIN SYNTAX; containing, 

.1. The Rules of Syntaxp|ft- ^eliveced in Mr Riiddiman's Rudiments, with a 
brief Illustration. 2 , . l^ycplanatory Notes. 3. Examples taken, for m<iat 
part, frdm the Classic Authors. 4. English Exercises. To which is subjp^ 
eds an Epitome of Ancient History, from the Creation to the Birth of Chiii^; 
with a Collection of jHi^^orical and Chronolc^cal Questions. By JOHN Mair, 
A.M. — ^A New Edition; witli improved English Readings, Additional Notes, 
an English and.Latin Vocabulary, and a Vocabulary o^ Pf^oper Names* By the 
Rev. Ai.£x. Stewart. 18mo. Ss. bound; or wi|||pi|ttbsVocabulaiiS8,2s. 

In the present edition, it has been the editor’s endeavour to render it still more de- 
serving of its established popularity, by rg ^c ing some of its antiquated or vulgar 
phrases with otliers more adapted to the rehne^pt. of introducing 

corrections of several errors discovered .on tracing the sm^coa to their oarlglnal 
authors; by adding a fbw Notes, illustrative of particular fenmrks, or peoultailttes of 
oonstruction ; and by compiling a^ fitmiUh and Latin Vocabulary, for the assistance 
of the pupil in translating into Latin the English Rxercises on ea^ i ^ 
Vocabulary of Proper Naines, expianatory of. every word that occurlnn tl^worx con- 
nected with Ancient HUt^, Geography.'andMytholrgy. Those additions wiU be re- 
ceived, it is hoped, as considerable Improvements. They can scarcely fail to Militate 
materially the labours of the scholar ; and it is hoped they may likewise be found of 
some use in assisting fhe exertions of the teacher. 


« :Mr Maijrti introduetkm to Latin Syntax b a school-book, the of which are pretty 

getierally known ; and the Improvements made by Mr Stewart render It one of the best works. 
If not the best, of the kind.’V-utstofic Journal. 


as well veodv^ <m ,t 


** The addidons and corrtodidraof the pnieot edit 
useful school-books, and one which will now 
the Tweed, as it hay^n extendvdy patronised 

. ITpoc the ciAsaftflr recommend the present as Ow most ttsefol cdicfon yet i^b- 

liahed of this long-cstalMslu^ sehom-bo^ We may add, that tt Is jpHntSd in k very convenient 
form, and with great aceturacy and ia»Xkm.*<--'Emnhurgh Ufmtrg JourwA 




** Besides the Lives of emineht Commanders by Cornelius NeMs^ with notes, this little VO* 
Kune conuy^ ft Chronoiocy, Ctdcndar, Vocabulary, wid Index of Names^Tfae text is through- 
out moaa^t to denote the quantity of the syt^ffllce, and the work is, on the whole, worthy of 
gmaal eaco\irBgaxienu"--New Monthly Jdagmfne* 

** Mr Stewart’s is a neat and useful edition, and we ha^e particularly to commend the Index 
of Proper Names, which is rendered more useful by the geoKraphical, historical, and mytholo- 
gioai infUnsaation which it contains.**««-Ge»f le>nan*e Magazine* 


The TYROs DICTIONABY^/atat j^d kn^b : compre- 

hgtiding- the more ugual Primitives of the Latin Tongue, digested alphabet!- 
<mUy> in the, order of the Parts oi' Speech. To which are subjpip^, in ^ 
eiWkller character, on the lower part of the pages. Lists or Catalogues of tlieir 
Derivatives end Compounds. Designed as an easy and speedy method of in- 
troducing Youth to a general acquaintance with the Structure of the Language, 
and prepaong them fof-^the use of a larger Dictionary. By, John Maib, 
A. M. Lleventh corrected. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Edinburgh academy edition of ruddiman*, 

RUDIMENTS o^ flifeLATIN LANGUAGE, with Alterations, and an 
Ajqiendix. Third ^ 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

To this editiop.has been added a copious Appendix, containing Tables of Itiregular 
and Defeglhre Npans and Adjectives ). a list of Verbs, with the Compounds which 
diSlir from the Simple Verbs in Conjugation, subjoined b^way of Note#} also Ruddi- 
man’s Rules for Gender and Quantity, with Explanatiohf; so as entir^y to supersede 
the use of a separate Latin Grammar. 

** This edition exhibits many useful improvements on the original.' To the Syntax several 
new rules have been added, and the style of others has been considerably simpUfled. The 
l^sody at the end of the work is short and plain, and likely to be serviceable to oegiunera.”— 
Londw Weekly Review* 

Edinburgh acai^y latin%|Electus; with a 

cc^aious Vocabuloiy, IPl ' 3fi. bound. 

*' This U a great improvement on the common Delecfus in M |p e<ftl^frangement, as well 
as the number and selection of examples. The excrilent VocaMOam or rather Diettonary, 
adapted to the i^eefu#, isa very useful auxiliary to the learnsa:.’*— vietofic Jwmat* 
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•* This is a very useful work, not too copious, and yet full enough for every giood intrpose: 
correct and clear. The arrangement of the matter js excellent, and it conclude* with a good 
Vocabulary. We candidly recommend to all teachers and masters of schools tti^ 
as one of the very best we have seen." — Metropolitan. 


** The Selection* are numerous, and the Vocabulary moreVmple than In' any Delectus we 
have yet seen. The progress is gradual, as It ought to be, frofn the easy to the more difficult. 
Sentences are sometimes selected for the phrase they contain, or the turn of the express&on~-Chts 
is good judgment— and the longs and shorts are marked in the VocafiUhuryj'*— 

*• This Delectus being more copious in extracts, and better hTMnged than Valpy^s, and 
withal supplied with a very full and excellent Vocabulary, to have a very extensive 

circulation, and to be eminently useful in ourjclassical Badlnarles./'v In line, we strongly lecom* 
■’ '■ Observers 


mend this little work to all instructors of youth In cUuilciU 

** The judgment displayed In the compilation fa 
mending this volume as the most " 

the pleasure to examine.”— £(Hnbw>jgft 


-...tatioi) In reeom- 

i haiiw «mr iMd 


<• We cake leave of thb adH^toJaiderinw bfan,onr grateftil aeknowleriiniiene for a worik ad* 
mirably oaleuli^ ttfvMMwaHilhcereac of educatloii, by leiwntag the iMwora of the teaAer^ 
and obvlattngm difficulties of the leaner.*'— i}u«f/Viw Otwriee* 

The threshold of the Latin language la rendered ve^ Inviting In this compact and eom- 
^hensiye little booh. The Vocabulaiy ttiakes Che Semk a 


•* If all the helps to classical learning adapted by the'^Edinburgh Academy are e4uiilly exeel* * 
lent with the Delectus, their system of education can scarcely admit of fur^er improvement.” 
-^Farlej^s BHstok Journal. 

** Most cordially do we recommend It UTthe public, as deddedly superior to any LdUn Deiee* 
tits that has come into our hands .*’ — Lancaster 

In the following Review a Comparison has been instituted between Dr Valpp's Delectut 
and thai of the Edinburgh Academp.'^ 

*• The former of these school-books has, tor Che late thtrcy years, had a very extentivc tude th 
England, and has latterly noade considerable Inroads on our good old friend Cordery north of 
the 'IVew; but we are very much mistaken if its popularity be not materially reduced by Its 
rival, the * Latin Delectus, tor the U^se of the Edinburgh Academy.* Dr Valpy has been fot^ 
knmvn as a diligent editor and compiler of school-books, and has obtained the reward aS succesa*. 
fulTndustry in one of the least idvlting lieldnpf literary labour. In this, however, as In every 
other department of literature, ImprovemenChas been progretslvi^ and a.«rry satisfactory exam* 
pie is fhrnished by the Latin Delectus, which has lately proceeded from the press of Messrs Oliver 
and Boyd. The strongest objection to the initiatory books formerly used in our clamkad 
was, that, T^thout any previous training, the pupil was at once Involved in the mystery of loilg 
and Intricate sentences, the termination of which could he'but-dimly foreseen by a boy, who ha d 
to combat eiwh individual word with the cumbrous aid of Ainsworth’s Dictionary. Tliisdisad' 
vantage was In some degree removed by Dr Valpy, who presented a Series of sentencessuffiefent- 
ly simple at first, but by no means progressive in the degree of difficulty. But even thu* he ob* 
viated the objection only in part, although, in attempting to simpUty the idiomatic peculiari- 
ties, he has, as It appears to us, made unwarrantable invasions on the sacred ground or classical 
Latlnity. The pupi had still to grope hi* way in a large dicUonan^nd was called upon to ex- 
ercise a-degrec of judgment which but seldom falls to the lot of duey. The drudgery of com- 
piling a vocabulary or dictionary for a particular book, seems to be bdbw the dignity of a mem- 
Mr of the University of Oxford or Cambridge, and therefore Dr Valpy never advanced torther 
than to give a very general explanation of a few of the leading svords in his Delectus. The 
northern editor has descended somewhat lower, and^has tornitoed tiw pupil vdtb a compleCe 
vocabulary of every word in his compilation, embracing the etymed^of each Individual word, 
with its literal and more remote slgniflcations, and a]w> an ncplanajlton of every difficult expaea* 
Klon whii^ occurs In his work ; thus enabling the learner to make turn, tor himself even the most 
intricate phrases. And when, in addition to this, we take into consideration that the sentences 
are more equally progressive and better selected, and present us at the same time with a choice 
collection of the beauties of the Homan authors, we cannot hesitate to affirm, that thaeditor of 
the Edinburgh Academy Latin Delectus hat given to the public an Initiatory schoolffibolc Infi- 
nitely superior to that or Dr Valiw, and calcjulated to imbue the youthful mind udth a love of 
classical learning ; while it remofbs altogether the obstacles which have hitherto rendered the 
attainment of that elegant accomplishment difficult and repulsive.”— Aldinburg-A Weekly 
Journal. , 


Edinburgh academy rudiments of the greek 

LANGUAGE. Third Edition* 12ino. 4s. bound. 

The strict attention which In this edition has been applied to the condensation of the 
rules has allowed many important additions to be In tl^ uced without proportionally 
increasing the bulk of the volume. The greater pallor the observations, which were 
formerly printed on a kmalier type and interspersed throughout tlie volume, will now 
be found with some payy ndiitter in a separate Appendix. The valuable suggestions, 
with which tiie compiler has been favoured since the first appearance of the work, 
induce him to hope that he has now in some measure attained his original object of 
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. . roaunnable limits the requisites of a tirht and second Greek Gram- 

The attention of ^ is particularly called to the list of Anomalous Verbs, 

which may now be regarded as complete. 

. ' ^ ^ und comDiiscs a Rrcat deal of valuable Infohnation in small 

“ This 1",* V advante~* wHttcn in Enelish. and thus affords a trratifvino’ 

^?*hat 


, the merit of being concise in its rules* distinct In its arrange< 
imd full in the explanation of every thing neoessaty for the 
' Ipoit. 

i the Gre^ language* we confidently rt- 
wlatclT ismied from the Edinburgh 


" The Onumnar heft 
ment* oto^t Ig tv ‘ 

ins Mtltied * Rudiments of the G wk ^gui 
published under the auspices, and for the 

^hibits some of those more i^t improvement^ "i**®. ' 
the diivctors of that fiourishing InsC^tMn have adcq^ with 
Courier, 

*• TheiDccellency of this Ominmar chiefly ytlonslsts in the condensed form in which many of 
the rules am given*— in the judkioos amageffient of these rules,— in the distinct and ample 
manner In wdiich they are lihutrated by examples*— and in the original matter interspersed 
throughout the work in the last edition* but now thrown together in tlie Appendix. In short, 
the whole forma such a complete, yet compendious manual of Greek Grammar," as cannot fail 
to recommend itself to very exteniJve circulation, and justly claims for its author the thanks of 
those persons particulariy, who are. like him, engued in the important and arduous task 'of 
oondttcctng the studies of the rising generation.'*— JBufnhur^gft Observer. 


PM^ through two editions, 
““ Academy. It 

which 


Edinburgh academy creek extracts, chiefly 

from the Attic Writers ; with a Copious Vocabulaiy. Second Edition. 

Nl2mo. Ss. ()d. bound. 

ThisWttie collection, compiled for the use oT^c Edinburgh Academy, contains a delectus 
from Vive Greek classical writers, in prose and poetry. It exhibits the principal dialectic varie- 
\Ntsrk>Xvt\ssi'esa%e\ axvd,\v\thvhe additional recoinmeudations of good paper and neat typogra- 
jBiiK, Mtands m fair ciiancc of becoming populat.”— Eclectic Review. • . 

**AItJ]oitgh these * Extracts’ prod^sa to be principally from the Attic writers, the little vo- 
lume coataina a fetv specimens of the other diaiecta also. The distinguishing feature of the 
book Is the classificatkin according to the dialects. The selections are judiciousiy made."— 
Atbeneeutsi. 

** It is one of the best specimens of Greek typography that has lately issiseil from the Scottish 
press; and this circumstance, in connexion with the skilful arrangement of the extracts, and 
the copiousness and accuracy of the Vocabulary, which is accommodated to the latest discove- 
ries of the Greek grunmarians, and, we may add, with the cheapness of the work, renders ic 
better adapted than any other we have seen for the purpose of elementary instruction In the 
Ismguage.— Edinburgh Weeklp Chronicle. 

•* The editor of the present Extracts wrote a Greek Grammar, which is one of the best that 
we have seen for iaitikting beginners into the study of that difficult and neglected language. 
The present publication alsd reflects honour on his editorial talents. The extracts ore jumdoUS- 
ly stiected. There is also s correct and useful Vocabulary of all the words contained in the 
text, and the ivbole is concluded with some references, by way of facilitating the researches of 
the learner, which are wisely thrown to the end. Altogether ive can strongly recommend it as 
an exceUfpt first hook for beguiners.’*— Edinburgh Evening Post* 


Edinburgh academy edition of the gramma- 
tical EXEHCISES on the MOODS, TENSES, and SYNTAX of tlia 
LATIN LANGUAGE (originally composed by the late Mr Turner). 
Carelully revised and improved : with Notes, and a Vocabulary containing ah 
rile Words that occur in the Work. By Geor6e Ferguson, A. M., of the 
Edinburgh Academy. Second Edition* ' 18mo. 28. bound. 

** A new and improved edition excellent school-book. The improvements greatly en- 
natK'e its value."— dldaric Journal. 

We have looked over every port nith great pleasure, and with sotne astonishment, in which 
we must Include the beauty and atxruracy of the printing. We have no hesitation in saying, 
that the book may he safely and profitably used by every student of the Latin tongue.”— Gtmtle- 

MmjOKaemAfLft, 
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" From the well-ltnown accuracy and laborious diligence of the editor, we hesitate not to re- 
commend this edition to the instmetors of youth.” — JMinburgh Observer, 

We have great pleasure in bringing this work under the notice of the public, being one of 
the most complete of the kind we ever examined.’ —^bej-deen Journal. 

»* This is one of the greatest improvements In a very valuable school-book wldch ha^ ever 
fahen under our notice.” — Dumfries Courier. 


RuDDIMAN’s LATIN GRAMMAR: edited by Joim Hun- 

TER, LL. D., Professor of Humauity in the University of St Andrews. 

12nio. 4s. bound. 

POBLII VIRGILII MARONIS OPERA: carefuUy revise<l 

accordinjr to the best Readings, and illustrated by English Notes. By John" 
Hukter, LL. D., Fourth Edition, improved. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Titi livii patavini historiarum belli pu- 

NICI SECUNDI LIBRI QUINQUE PRIORES ; carefully revised. By 
John Hunter, LL. D. FomiJi Edition, improved. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

The long experience and justly-merited celebrity of the editor, as an acute philolo- 
gist, a profound classical scholar, and a Professor of Humanity, successful for upwards 
of fifty years to a degree almost unprecedented in this country, enable the Publishers to 
recommend these works with the utmost confidence. 

Of Dr Hunter^ s Virgil the Edinburgh Review speaks in these terms 

“ The Preface, which may be considered as a spedmenof Dr Hunteris talents of annotation, 
contains a considerable number of very interesting discussions. — ^The punctuation of this'edltinn 
appears to be peculiarly judicious.— Vve may safely recommend this as one of the most correct 
editions of Virgil that has yet been offered to the public. — We do not know, indeed, that it con- 
tains a single typographical error ; and, in the reading and punctuation of the text, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that Professor Heync has publicly declared it to be superior to any that be bad 
previously examined." 

Of the other Classics it is only necessary to say, that they arc edited with equal skill 
and care, and that the notes now added to them are peculiarly valuable. 


A NEW PRONOUNCING FRENCH PRIMER ; or, First 

Step to the French Language : containing a Vocabulary of Easy and Fami- 
liar Words, arranged under Distinct Heads ; and a Selection of PhriLses on 
Subjects of the most frequent Occurrence. The whole intended as an Intro- 
duction to ‘‘The New French ManuaL” By G. Surenne, F. A. S. E., &c. 
Third Edition. Royal ISmo. Ls. 6d. 

This little work is intended to initiate young persons in the elements of a language 
which is deservedly considered an indispensable part of modern education. 

It contains a copious and useful Vocabulary, with a selection of such phrases of 
common occurrence as, by readily laying hold of the memory, are best adapted to for- 
ward the improvement of the young scholar. These phrases and short sentences all 
relate to subjects of general interest; and the pronunciation of the phrases as well as 
of all the words in the Vocabulary being marked, will, it is hoped, tend to remove a 
main difficulty in the acquisition of the language. 
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The new french manual, and TRAVELLER’S 

COMPANION: containing,- uii Introduction to French Proininciation ; a 
cojiious Vorahularj ; a Selection of Phrases ; a Series of Convcn salions, c.n a 
"four to Paris by Four different Routes, tliroU|v|i I'rance, tljum^h Holland, 
tJiroug-h Germany, and through Switzerland; with a Description <if tlie Pub- 
lic Buildings, Instihitions, Curiosities, Manners, and AmusenKMits, of the 
French Capital, &e. ; also Models of Ejdstolary C<»rrespon(lence, and Direc- 
tions to Travellers. To which are added, the Statistics of Paris, and Tables 
ol’ French and British Monies, Weights, and Measures. Illustrated by Tluee 
Majis. By G. SukexnK, F. A. S. E., &c. Fourtli Edition, revised and en- 
larged. Royal llhuo. 4s. half-bound. 

" 'I'he idea of combining a class-book for instruction in the French language with a Rtiiclc to 
the traveller in France, is original. — Everj' one who wishes to be correct in the j)! ominciatiun aiul 
writing of the French language, and every one who intends to travel in France, and to ftequirc 
easily an acquaintance with whatever is most worthy of being known in its capital, will do well 
to ai-ail himself of the imjairtant assistance which this work will afford him. ■~2ikimbur£fi 
Theological Magazine. 

“ This is one of the most comprehensive little books of its kind that has ever fallen under our 
notice, it combines the advantages of a guide to the traveller, with the useful qualities of a 
dass-liook to the student.” — Edinburgh CAtserver, 

“ We know no work better fitted to initiate the young into the elegant art of French conver- 
sation, or to give them a relish for a language with which every one hax iiig the smallest preten- 
sions to a liberal education must necessarily be familiar.”— Evening Post. 

“ To the traveller hut little acquainted with the French language It is indispensable ; and to 
the general Fiench scliolar, who wLdies to acquire a stock of phrases, and a knowledge of the 
niceties of French conversation, it is one of the best little books he could pitch on .” — Eimburgh 
JAterary Gazette. 

“ 1'his really clever little work combines the advantag^es of a guide to the traveller with the 
useful qualities of a class-book for the student ; and by it a person may gain a knowledge of 
I'nincc and its lariguiige at the same time. — The pronunciation ol the French language is exhi- 
bittd in a way which must be of infinite advantage to a scholar or traveller.” — LAierary 
Chrotiiele. 

“ M. Surenne’s New P'rench Manual will be found a very useful jiocket companion for con- 
tinental trat ellers.”— Getiileman's Magazine. 

“ M. Surcime’s work is the best of the kind that we are acquainted with. Tt is almost cn- 
firely a netv composilion, consisting of usclul and interesting matter.” — Educational iierit-tv. 


A FRENCH, ENGLISH, ami LATIN VOCABULARV : 

intended to facilitate tho Acquisition of these Lang'iuig'es in general, and t)f 
Eatini>-Gallic Nouns, with their Genders, in |xirticular ; and also to show how 
essentially a Kiiowlcd^,-^ of Latin and French conduces towards a correct Un- 
ilerstanding t)f English. For the Use of those who have made some Progress 
in the Latin Tongue. By T. A. Gibson. 12mo. 2s. hound. 

'rhis is a very ingenious little work, well calculated to sow the seeds of etymological science 
in young minds. It exhibits the geiulcr and declension of nouns, the nouns themselves, adjec- 
tives, verbs, iljc-, arranged s<i as to show at once their respective affinities in the French, English, 
J.atin, and occasionally the Clreek languages. It is a manual which will be useful even to the 
adult scholar .” — Asiatic Journal. 

•* The design of this little work is to combine the study of French and Latin.- It is compiled 
with great care, and is well worthy the attention of teachers." — Atheneeuni. 

“ 'riiis little mannnl of about seventy pages is calculated to show the affinitv of the three lan- 
guages almost at a glance, in verbs, nouns, and arljectives, and consequently to expedite the pro- 
gress of tJic learner in the acquisition of the tongues, and to aid him in philological inquiry, 
'i'he u-ords are classed with that lucidus ordo by which Instantaneous reference is effected.” — 
Path Herald. 

“ This is a very curious hook. It is in fact a vocabulary of words in French, with the cor- 
responding Latin words — one of the most interesting collections of derit'atives that ever tvas pro- 
duced, with many excellent notes and explanations. This book will not only add much to the 
spulent’s knowledge of the English language, but it will greatly improve him in Latin and 
li-'rcinichn and in the most uk-iasrnir wav, by mcat^ of the amusement it cannot fail to com muni- 
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A GRAMMATICAL COLLECTION of TIIRASKS and 

IDIOMS, sy.slcinaticnlly armng^p*!, so as to impart a Progressive Knowlc<lge 
of’ the Prartiral and Critical Parts of the French Language. For tfu; Use of 
the Edinburgh Academy. C. P. BnaUET. 12mo. 4s. bound. 


Nouveau COURS de LITTERATURE ; ou. Repertoire des 

(’hefs-d’Gun re de Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, Molierc, La Fontaine, Fene- 
Jon, Bartheleniy, &c. ; suivi des Conimeutaires de I^aharpe, et ])rccede d'un 
choix des phis beaux Morceaux, cn Prose eten Vers, des plus celebres Ecrivains 
Franeais; avec des Notes et un Appondicc tn's etendu, conteiiant toutc.s sortes 
de Details Biographiques, Chninologiqucs, Ilistoricpics et autres sur tons les 
Personnages, Ics Pcujiles et les Evenemens dont il cst fait mention dans fou- 
vrage, propres a fournir line fonle de sujets interessans do Lecture, de Conver- 
sation et de Composition, a TUsjige de I’Academie d’Edimbourg. Rar C. P. 
BirauET, Professeur de Langiie Fran^aise a TAcademie Navale et MiJitaire 
d’Ecosse (ci-devant de I’Acaderaie d’Edimbourg). Tliird Edition, revised 
and considerably enlarged. l2mo. 7s. bound. 

“ This Is another of tliose works most admirably calculated for tho use of young people. 
Considerable judgment has been disjilaj-cd in the choice of pieces ; and from this many adnin- 
tfigcs are derived. Not only is a knowledge of the language gained, but the taste is cuitivatctl, 
and ideas as well ns words aetiuired. It is a most useful volume to all students of a language 
now almost absolutely necessary .” — hiterary Gazette. 

“ We most cordially recommend this iKwk to the notice of all who may be engaged in French 
instruction, as well as to all whose time or moans will not allow them to explore the original 
mijies from which these gerns are obtained .” — Literary Chronicle. 

We have here a collection of specimens, chosen with great care, of many of the most cele- 
brated f'rench writcj's, jtro'e as well as p<x?cical, which, without reference to its utility as an ele- 
mentary u'ork, is extremely valuable and instructive in itself- It is in fact to French what the 
Seraji ifo/)!; is to I'higlish literature — the best and most tasteful selection from any lorcign lan- 
guage extant .” — Literary Magnet. 

“ The scleefion api)ears to us to have been made with great judgment, with respect bc-th Vo 
literature and to morality .” — Educational Reviexv. 

“ This is a useful addition to our stock of class-books. It is a judicious and pleasing Rt^citerl. 
The youthful student will find in it both instruction and amusement ; ivhilst the novelty of 
many of the selections must give the book a value even in the eye of those who are proficients in 
Krcncl) literature. It is not a lieciiptl m;ide up of other Rccucils. M. lUiquct has judKcd tor 
huusclf, and he st'ems to have la-eti « n titled to trust to his own taste, for he has transplanted 
mm his repertiiire notbiug that is nut dcserviniif of ueing generally kiio\en. 'I'he whole is 
skilfully arrangc<l, and very aceurateh printed ; and we highly appixne also of the pretty fie- 
queiit iutiisi\i< tion ot biographical, historical, and cliruuolugieal notes, illustrative of the U‘xt.’' 
Kdinhufgh (JOuLfver. 


Petit dictionnaire cies difficultes cie u 

LANGUE FRANCAISE. Par IL Cornieeon. S«-cond Edition. 

Ibmo. 3s. bd. half-bound . 

" The author has gathered his materials from the best authmitics in the language, and his 
o’,\m duties of arrangement and connexion are ably fulfilled. — London Weekly Iteuicw, 

“ This is a neat arwl comprchensiA-c little volume, and will, we are convinced, pmvc a very 
useful assistant tovrards ncipiiiiiig a thorough knowledge of the pecuharities of the rrenc). lai»- 
guQSo ,” — Kdinburgh Observer. 

“ In this small volume, kf. Cornilkm has condensed the substance of whatever is most 
interestiiiv v/ith respect to the beauties, the difficulties, and refinements of the rrcnch lan- 
guage.” — Edinburgh Evening Post. 
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or 
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Diversions of HOLLYCOT ; or. The Mother’s Art of 
Thinking'. By the Author of Clan Albin, Elizabeth cle Bruce, Niglils of the 
Hound Table, &c. 18mo. 3s. Cd. neatly half-bound. 

Onftfnfa'.— Introduction. Quizzing— The Boast of Knowledge— Rational Reading. The 
Nutting Excursion. Saturday Night at llollycot. Memoir of Grisell Baillie. Sunday at 
HoUyeot. Lights and Shadows of Juvenile Life. Style and Vulgarity — Courage and Huma- 
nity. The Ship Launch. True Charity — Instinct of Birds, I’uiictuaiity— Visit to a Cottage. 
The Juvenile Debate— Beauty or Utility. Irifirmity of Purpose— Philosophy of Daily Life. 
Tlic Geysers — The Cuttle-fish — Knowledge is Pow'cr— Young Casa Bianca. Christmas — A 
Home— Holidays. 

“ 'ITiis is a very delightful production in that most difllcnlt hi-anoh of writing — ^juvenile lite- 
rature.— The story is interesting, but made subservient to instruction; — little anecdotes of 
natural history are admirably introduced, and the children are drawn as so few can draw them 
— clever, well-disposed, but still children. 'J’he moral Icssons couvei cd are not less simple than 
itriking.” — Literai-y Gazette* 


Nights of the round table ; or. Stories of Aunt Jane 

and her Friends. First Series. By tlie Author of Diversions of Holly- 
eot, &c. Small bvo. 5s, bound in cloth. 

When I was a little Girl— Miss Harding's Tale. The Spittalficlds Widow. The 
Royal Chapel of Windsor. The Magic Lantern— The Three Westminster Boys. -The Curate’s 
Tale; or. Practical Joking. The Magic Lantern— Fashion and Personal Ornament, Miss 
Harding's Tale concluded— High Lite. 

The narratives are very well executed : stories of grave and gay succeed each other in pleas- 
ing alternation — ^and over the whole is thrown that charm of graceful simplicity, in which wc 
at once recognise the instinctive power of the female heart.” — Monthly Review, 

" This is a modest, unpretending book, of very considerable merit ; we have read it with 
great delight, and have no hesitation in recommending it, as certain to give some hours of plea- 
sure to the aged, and full of instruction, agreeably conveywl, to the young. * The Three West- 
minster Boys,’ an exhibition in the nuigic-lantcrn style, foltotving Tliurlow, Hastings, anti 
Cowper (contemporaries), through their several careers, and marking the striking stages, is a 
performance of excellent effect, ami suggesting an admirable moral lessun. 'J'he second part of 
* High Life’ is, however, the production to which wc should refer as the best sample of the au- 
thor's powers: for Miss Edgeworth might be pr«»ud to acknowledge it. When wc say that it 
is in the be^t style of her Moral Talcs, we will add that none con rate that excellence higher 
than we do.”— iiza/ninej-. 

“ This is a very handsome volume, and, what is far better, a very valuable one. It consists 
of seven instructive stories, which the young will read with pleasure anti profit : nor are we 
sure that they would be thrown away upon the old and the wise. 'I'hey are very characteristic, 
and worthy of the accomplished authoress; g<ioil sense and good feeling everywhere atound ; 
there is much kuoivledge of human nature, and that practical wisdom which seeks to be useful 
and elegant. We have seldom met with a work, aiming only at instruction, in which there are 
so many attractions. The writer unites the affection of a mother, the vigilance of at; aunt, and 
the skill of a governess, with the grace and elegance of a well-bred lady.” — Athentcurn. 

Intended for the use of the young, this book may be reatl with ailvantagc and delight by 
persons of mature age. The character of its contents, ahd the skill cxhibiteil in the treatment 
of the subjects, confer the greatest credit upon the judgment and ability of the author, whose 
formei- work, ‘ Diversions of Hollycot,’ stands high in the opinion of tiie reading public. 
This volume may lie said to be a euntinuation of the plan laid down in that publication ; but it 
is addressed to readers of a more advanced class, and the matter it contains is more diversifie<l 
and ambitious. It is really a very deliglttful volume, in wblcli lessons of ryisdnm, and morality, 
and practical truth, are insinuated in the most agreeable and fascinating hiaimer. The stories 
of the Magic Lantern, particularly * The 'Three AVestminstcr Boys,’ present a comtiination of 
pictorial and living interest, that will prov'e more fascinating to our younger friends than any 
panorama of real coloui's and actual motkm. We earnestly de-siic t «2 see such productions as 
this heartily encouraged. Its simplicity of plan, and the natural style in which its narratives 
are cotivcyw, will ensure it a welcome uherever.a just taste and a zeal in the literature of 
youth are to be found.” — Atlas, 
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Nights of the round table; or. Stories of Aunt Jane 

and her Friends. SECOND and COKCEUDIKO Series. 

Small 8vo. 5s. bound in cloth. 

Contents . — Tho Qu&ker Family. The Two Scotch Williams. The Little Fcrrymaxi- 

“ The story of ' The Quaker Family,’ which occupies the principal part of this volume, hns 
more character, nature, and truth, than usually goes to the composition of a whole shell of the 
circulating library." — K.mminer. 

“ The praise we hav'e to bestow on * The Quaker Family,’ a story which occupies nearly the 
whole of the present Series, is not less than that deserved by the former one. It has convinced 
us that the authoress is a person of genius.— We make no ey tract : why ? the vacant space of the 
busts of Brutus and Cassius was the greater honour. There is no passage that would not suf- 
fer from being taken out of the effect of the light scattered upon it from all the rest of the story. 
'J’he defect is, however, easily supplied : send to your bookseller — the price of a bottle of wute 
^vill put you in possession of * The Quaker’s Lot.' ” — Spectator. 

" With many graces of style, and felicities of thought, Mrs Johnstone excels in the delinea- 
tion of character. Her ideal personages are painted with so much individual troth, that 
they live in the memory, as if they were our familiar and long-known acquaintances.*’ — 
Scotsman. 

The writer has searched deeply into the human nature that adorns, and that which dis- 
graces, the lower ranks of society ; and with a power in prose equal to Crabbe in pcetry, has 
i^ctchcd scenes of sadness and truth .” — Liverpool Journal. 


Letters from a LADY to her NIECE ; containing Practical 

Hints, intended to direct the Female Mind in the Pursuit of Attainments 
conducive to Virtue and Happiness. Witli a Frontispiece, designed by Uwins 
and engraved by Horsburgli. Third Edition. 18mo. 2s. boards. 

** The anonymous tvriter of Letters from a Lady to her Niece is more justly entitled to the 
praise of the judicious critic, and the thanks of her own sex, than many others who have been 
en^r to avow their claim to their productions. The style is easy and elegantt the maxims in- 
cuTcated are those of sound prudence and sincere virtue; and, to any female entering into life, 
the perusal of this little volume tvili be attended with manifold advantages, in strengthening 
the intellectual powers, and Indicating the most eligible path to the attainment of tranquillity 
of mind and true happiness .” — Montmp Magazine. 


Specimens of the lyrical, descriptive, and 

narrative poets of GREAT BRITAIN, from Chaucer to the 
Present Day; With a Preliminaiy Sketch of the History of Early English 
Poetry, and Biographical and Critical Notices. By John Johnstone, Editor 
t>l’ Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry. With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
engraved by Horsburgh, from Paintings by Thomas Stotliard, Esq. R. A. 

24mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 


* *’*'*^® volume which seems to us calculated to diffnse much both of enjoy- 
feeling among the families of our land, with the rising portion of 
*^^*^^*^ doubt it will soon become a favourite manual. ’— 


with brief . 1 ' amply* hut he has accompanied his selections 

lent rese«r,-h critical notices, replete with juht oliscrvation and the fruits of vigi- 

a true tett tvl*r not acquainted with any publication so admirably calculated to awaken 

tions Lnglish lore; nor do wc think that the huger and more costly couipda- 

tJoiw possess halt the merit of this unassuming little volume.”— 

w i*^^rfnsic value the volume is literally worth a great <lcal mi>rc than its weight in gold, for 
« cotttaiiiSb the most precious portion of the mobt precious literature in 


Paul and Virginia, from the French of Sr P/krbb; and 

ELIZABETH, from the French of Madame CoTTiN. New Translations. 
With Prefatory Remarks by John M‘Diarmid. 24mo. 3s. boards. 

“ This New Translation of the two most beautiful and interesting tales in the French lan- 
guage Is executed in a style of elcg.xncc, sweetness, and simplicity of diction, that renders it a 
valuable addition to the library of the man of taste and the lover of whatever is pathetic in story 
or sentimental in feeling. From the translator’s Prefatory Obscrv'ations, he would seem to pos- 
sess a soul as ductile and susceptible of all the finer impulses of our nature as St Pierre himself.** 
•^European Magazine. 
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Stories from the history of Scotland, in the Manner 

Stories selected from the History of Enjj^laud. By the ttev. Alexander 
Stewart, Author of The History of Scotland, &c. Second Edition, greatly 
milarged, with a Kiontispicce. Itlnio. 4s, liall-bound. 

“ The ^'olumcs ivliicli bear the title of * Tales of a Gramlfathcr/ it is almost \iiiri*essary to 
iirform our readers, are bv Sir Walter Seott; but, though from respect to their illustiJOUs author 
\s e have jilaced tlicin first, tliey did uot appear till six mouths after the publieation of the inte- 
resting little volume by the Rev. Mr Stewart. The hunters for ‘curious eoinridetices (a pest;- 
kart class) would find one in the almost sinraltaneous appearance of two works so similar in de- 
sign and in the mode of execution ; and were not the name of Sir Walter Scott sufficient war- 
rant against such a suspichui, those who love to impute plagiarism to all enii nen t persons w< add 
find that Sir Walter Sott had taken not only the idea but the plan from Mr Stewart. Mr S. 
makes his personages unfold their own characters in their own language, as lar as chronicles inul 
tradition alloweil liim ; and he has thus givcu an air at onee dramatic and real to his portraits, 
which must be verv attractive to juvenile readers, and in this Sir Walter Scott lias followed him. 
However amusingSir Walter’s longer tales may be to readers of a more advanced age, we think 
Mr Stewart’s bet ter calculated, from their conciseness, to amuse younger students who are un- 
influenced l)y the magic of a na.oc. Mr Stewart has rejtx-tcd every thing in the Scottish annals 
that holds a doubtful place betuixt history and fable, and by judiciouslj' av. li.’.ing long details 
(as in the case of (Jiicen Mary, whose story occupies far too much space in t'jr W.iltei’s book), 
he lifts succeeded in biingiug'his interesting irorformancc within the limitvs ol one volume, loriiv 
dig an admirable companion to Mr Crokers ‘Stories from the History of England.’” — A’cig 
Monthlj/ Mdgazinit. 

“ We knotv no volume that, either as to style or matter, wc would .sooner put into tlie hands 
f'l youth.” — Kdinbur^fh P«.yf. 


The aX)UR of the holy land ,* in a Scries of Conversiu 

tioiis : witli un Appendix, containing Extracts from a MS. .Journal of Travels 
in S^ria. By the Uev. Roreiit IMoREUEAD, D. J)., F. R. S. E., Ac., with 
a Map of Palestine. llhno. ?.s. (>d. cloth boards. 

“ The pknis and learned author of these dialogues, having had Ais attention ciilled to Pak- 
siiiie, turned over a variety of booksna the subject, and with a praiseworthy regard to tlie wants 
of the rising (ieneration, arranged the most inUTcsting facts anil descriptions that occurred to 
him in the cuur.se of this voluminous reading, into the form of a seric.s of conveisation.s, inter- 
mixed with reflections of a giave atnl icligious character. The execution of trie work is wortliy 
the design ; find the result is a little volume, which parents and guardians of youth will do well 
to present to their (,hargcs.” — Allan. 


A GUIDE to the LORD’S TABLE, in the Catechetical Form: 

to which are added, an Address to Applicants for Admission to it, anil .some 
Meditations to aid their Devotions. By IlENRY Bet-EBAOE, D. D. Second 
Edition, improved. 18mo. Price only C<1. .sewetl. 

“ By the publication of the ‘ (Juidc to the Lord’s .Supper in the Catcchcticfil Form,’ Dr R. has 
added another to lii^ nuinerou.s and powerful claims on jiublic jsrutitude. VVe I'.eartiiy reenm- 
inend Ur R’s work to our readers, as at once an aftectlonate ami faithful guide. lie h.u, cer- 
tainly Miccccdcd in no common degree in his avowed objects .” — Christian Munitur. 

“ Wc offer our sincere thanks to Dr B. for his ‘ (luide to the Lord’s Table it is \nirthy botl; 
of hi.s talents and piety, and furnishes a most coinpreheii.sivc and iscriptuial view of the .solemn 
crdinance to rvhich it relates.” — Kvarif^alical Mti^mzina. 


IVIy EARLY DAYS. With a Frontispiece, (lesigried by Wright 

and engraved h^' James INIitcliell. Second Edition, improved. IBino. 2s, Gd. hd.s, 

“ Done for7f/i7MWA' on the model of the clever school, which hath delighted In Adam L’lair, 
Margarnt Lymisay, &c. ; and a publication displaying talents far !il>ovc it.s humble pretensions 
in bulk and manner. At first wc thought that the children were too much men, and that this 
must be in the Modem Athens, sineeno useful lesson can be taught where a pedagogue tries to 
Ik? a child of six, or a youth of fourteen years old; but when the narrative iiroeeeds to adolcs- 
ecnee ami m.aturity, tlii.s is really one of the best Uttle volumes of its class which u c have ei’cr met 
with.”— Ltfera/y Gazette. 

“ It is beautifully written, and were we to speak of it as warmly as wo felt disposed to do un- 
licr the fresh Impression of the perusal, wc might be suspected of partiality or e.xtrai acancc."— 
Eclectic Ileview, 



JN COURSE OP PUBLICATION : 


OLIVER & BOYD’S CATECHISMS 

OP 

ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE 

liLUCUJATIXG THE MOEE SIMPLE PHIXCIPI.UR OF 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS; 

IVif/i appi-iipriatH EiKhclliuhnipnin by Eminent Artists : Prire o/cueh. 1}./. sewal, 
ur Is. neatly bound. 


'I’llE object of the present «n<lertakin£^ is to produce a scries of Elementary 
orks, which to conijireliensiveness ot dcsi|^ii shall unite clearness ol'methoil 
and ability of execution. With this view it luis been thought advisable to 
ufh'jjt the ('atecluitical form, as the one most likc'ly to attract and make a last- 
ing impression upon tin; youthful mind. The dilleroiit subjects have beeai in- 
ti nsted to writers eminent in their respective dejiartuients ; and the Publishers 
bin e resolveil to spare neither trouble nor expense in order to bestow on these 
Catechisms a higher degree of excellence than is usually found in works of a 
similar description. ludependently of their claims as a collection of elcinen- 
Isuy treatises, calculated to sinipliVy the business of education, and to facili- 
tate the labours of Teachers and Parents in the instruction of youth, — whether 
doiiiestio or condiu'led in public seminaries, — it is hoped that these works will 
al.so contain information not unworthy of the attention of the general reader. 

Tlio following arc already published, and may be considered as speciineiLS of 
tlic manner in which the whole Series will be conducted: — 


I. 

The works of crea- 
tion ; intended to assist Parents or 
Tutors in cruiveying to the Youthful 
iMind a General Knowledge of the 
Olijccts of Nature, witli suitable Ue- 
dcction-s. IJy Pktkr Sjmitii, A.M. 
iJd Edit, enlarged. Seven Engravings. 

II- 

( j 1 1 R I S T I A N I NSr ruc- 
tion. By (he Bev. IIOHEKT MoRE- 
it i^Ai), 1 L D., E.11.S.E. With a Map 
of Palestine. 

III. 

English grammar; 

with Select Exercises. By : he llcv. 
Gko. Milligan. 


VI. 

I Greek grammar, uy 

the Rev. Geo. Milligan. 

VI [. 

French grammar. By 

James Long moor. 

VIII. 

GeOGRAIMIV; comprising 

all the leading b'eaturcs of that impor- 
tant Science, and including the most 
recent Discoveries ; with a Vocabu- 
lary^ of Geographical Terms. 4th Kdi- 
tioiu By IIOGll iMtJURAY, Esip, 
E. II. S. E., Nc. Eight Engravings. 


IV. 

English comtosi- 

TION. By llORERT CONNEL. 

V. 

Latin grammar. By 


IX. 

The HISTORY of ENG- 

LikND; from the Earliest Period to 
the Accession of William IV. To 
which is prefixed, a Concise Outline of 
its Geography. By Petkk Smith, 
. vvhli a Map. 



OLIVER & BOYD’S CATECHISMS. 


The history of scot- 

1, and; from the Earliest Periwl to 
the Present Time; preceded by a 
Concise Outline of its Geoj^raphy, and 
followed by a brief Description oi the 
British Constitution. By W. Moii- 
HISOK. Third Edition, thorouvrhly 
revised and considerably enlar^d by 
a Practical Teacher. Witli a Map. 

XI. 

N ATURAL HISTORY of the 

EARTH. By William Rhind. 

Seven Engravings. 

XII. 

lyOTANY ; or, Natural His- 
tory of the Vegetable Kingdom. By 
Wm. 11 hind. Seven Engravings. 

^ XIII. 

.^OOLOGY; or. Natural His- 
tiMV ot the Animal Kingdom. By 
William Uiunu. 

XIV. 

Natural philoso- 

PHY ; in which the general Doc- 
trines of that Science are explained in 
a popular Form. Part I. comprehend- 
ing t\\e Properties of Matter ; Centre 
ot Gravity ; Elements of Machinery, or 
Mecnanic Powers, with their Ap- 
l^aws of Falling 
Uo{)}e.s; Centra) Forces, or the Eflects 
o/' Cenfr/jM?taI and CentriCu^l Force; 
the FenJuIiitn ; Comiiensation Fendu- j 
Jum; with the Kegiihitionef Clocks and ' 
Watches. By Geouoe Lees, A. M., 
Mathematical Master in the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy, and l^iic- 
turer on Natural Philos^hy, Edin- 
burgh. Illustrated by 5b Vv ood-cuts. 


XV. 

Natural philoso- 

PHY : Part II. comprehending Hy- 
drostatics, or the Laws of Fluid 
Pressure — Brahniali’s Hydrostatic 
Press, &c. Sjiecihc Gravity, Hydro- 
meter. H YDRAU Lies, or the Motion 
of Fluids — Conducting of Water, 
Water-wheel, Barker’s Mill, Coclilioii 
or Water-snail, and the Hydraulic 
Ram. Pneumatics — Pressure of 
the Atmosphere, Suction, Air-pump, 
Condenser, Air-gun, Pumps, Fire- 
engine, Stomach-pump, and Barome- 
ter. Optics — Mirrors, Refraction, 
Lenses, Eye Spectacles; Optical In- 
struments, viz. Microscope, Telescope, 
Camera Liicida, Magic Lantern ; The- 
ory of Colours, and an Explanation of 
the Rainbow. By George Lees, 
A.M. Illustrated by Sixty Wood -cuts. 

XVI. 

Political econo aiy ; 

in which the Principles of the Science 
are explained in a pipular Form. By 
Thomas Murray, LL.D., Lecturer 
on Political Economy. 


IN THE PRESS ; 

XVII. 

Astronomy, -—emhmeing 

both a Itescription of the Colostml 
Phenomena, and an easy Exposition 
of the Physical Causes upon which 
these depend. By G. LeEs, A.M. 


Music. 


XVIII. 


T/te following Opinions of the Press are selected from the tiiimc- 
rous Testimonials with which the Leading Journals of Great Britain 
and Ireland have honoured this Series of Catechisms : — 

“ They embrace almost every subject that is connected with the fundamen- 
tal parts of a liberal education, for either sex. — To the schoolmaster, as well 
as to the private tutor, they must, we should think, afford invahiablc assi.stance.” 
— Monthly Review. 

^ These are a series of little works adapted to elementary instruction, en- 
tirely new, and upon a plan which combines conciseness, precision, and accu- 
racy. — The Catechetical form admits of many advantages, which are not over- 
looked in these e-xcellent little treatises, which are illustrated where necessary 
vritli cuts. The price of each is only 9d. !” — Asiatic Journal. 

“ These are useful little books in their respective departments ; tliey are all 
intended for learners, and to them they will communicate the elementary priu- 
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“ These are useful little works, not merely for the risings generation, but for 
giown up persons who have not received instruction in the subjects of which 
they treat. They are published in ninepenny numbers, and are thus accessi- 
ble to all classes. There is a good deal oi practical knowledge in some of 
them, in that of Draw ing and Pcrsp|jctive for example ; and w'e have not tl« 
smallest doubt they will most materially accelerate the progress of information 
among the people, than wUch we cannot give them higher recommendation.”— 
Metropolitan. 

“ These works convey highly useful instruction in an inviting form ; and, 
w’hile tliey are written within the compass of the youthful mind, they are ne- 
vertheless free from the slightest approach to frivolity.” — Hoyal JLady^s 
Magazine. 

“ Unpretending work% but all got up with the care that distinguishes every 
thing issued to the public by Oliver & Boyd, and all excellent in their several 
ways. — We venture to predict that they must soon find their way, generally, 
into nurseries and our national schools, where they may be made the vehicles 
of much useful instruction both to the children of the rich and poor.” — Athe- 
nmum, 

“ A complete treatise on a science for ninepence, is what the world has not 
often seen ; but Messrs Oliver & Boyd have published several and announce 
more. — They contain each from 70 to 100 pages of close print : they are well 
got up ; they bear the names of known and responsible authors ; and they ap- 
jiear to be decidedly superior to any which we have hitherto seen. Tlvc Cate- 
chism of GcograpJiy is on tJie plan of Goldsmith’s, but it is greatly superior in 
point <if execuition, and contains as much rauttter at a fourth of the price. — The 
Catechisiu on English Grammar is a good abridgment — quite as clear as Mur- 
ray’s, and better, because shorter.” — Jilxaminer, 

“We are no friends to the system of publishing treatises in (juestion and 
answer; but it is impossible to‘object to receiving really very ample, and, in 
many cases, suflicient instruction in a branch of learning” for ninept nee. For 
instance, wo think the (hitechisms of French and of l^atln Grammar contain 
every thing that needs to be in a Graiiiinar, and that with them no other gram- 
mar will be w anted ; and they may be had for ninepence eacJi.” Spetdalor. 

“ We have just seen a collection of Catechisms on various literary and 
scientific topics under the al)ove liead, whieh display much ingenuity and no 
little research. They arc perfectly simple in their uiun, and well entitled to the 
approbation of the pxiblic, which no doubt they will receive.”— jS'mw. 

‘‘ These Catechisms arc admirably adapted to the capacity of children, and 

are likely to Iwcome popular in schools Gentlemen of literary eminence liave 

contributed their valuable aid to this useful publication, from which an infinity 
of valuable kntiwlcdge may be gained with little labour and scarcely any ex- 
pense.” — Sunday Times. 

Several little usefully-instructive and ably-edited works have lately issued 
from the presses of Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, and Simpkin & Marshall, Lon- 
don, at very low prices, which are eminently calculated to forward the etluca- 
tion of youth in various necessary branches of knowledge. Tliey are separate- 
ly and distinctly presented, and are in the form of Catechisms.” — Morning 
Post. 

" The variety of subjects w’hich they embrace are explained in an extremely 
simple and familiar manner, and they apjxear peculiarly calculated to engage 
the youthful mind by tlicir happy combination of instruction and onteriain- 
ment.” — Liverpool Courier. 

“ They are got up with great taste and great care, and will no doubt suTCr- 
sede works of higher prices and greater bulk, but which are far less valu^le- 
They are in fact very superior to any similar work that we have seen.”— 
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To parents and teachers tliese little works must be quite invaluali'e ; and 
they will prove no less usetid in rerrosliinti^ the memory of the adult than in 
laying" the foundations of knowledg'c in tlie mind of the youiif^.” — Lioct'jmol 
Chronicle. 

We can recommend them as the best elucidations of liie more simple 
principles of science, literature, and tlie arts, we have ever met with ; and tludr 
cheapness places them within reach of even the mechanic.” — Felix Farley's 
Bristol Journal. 

“ Messrs Oliver & Boyd, of Edinburgh, have published a series of Cate- 
chisms for the instruction of chihlren in various branches of knowledge. Tiiey 
are remarkably cheaji, selling lor only Od. each, and some of them (which we 
have been able to lo<ik at) are very ably compiled. Tlie Catechism of Geo- 
graphy, by Hugh i\'lurray, Esq., is exceedingly clear and accurate, and con- 
tains a large amount of information within a small space.” — Leeds Alercury. 

“ The copious instruction in these little books, conveyed through the inter- 
rogative s^'steni, loses all tlie repulsive and forbidding character ot preliminary 
learning' in general. — .The Catecliisms are every way calculated t/i seduce the 
learner into tlie love of science, by rendering tlie labor ipse volujttas.'" — Balh 
Herald. 

They may lie safely recommended to those who have the charge of youth, 
for the facilities which they afford in the communication of elementary know- 
ledge.” — Nexi'castle Courant, 

‘‘ These little works appear well adapted for the use of schools and young 
persons. They contain much in/ormaiioxty communicated in so sensible a 
manner that the adult student may acquire much iitfo'nnation from their pe- 
rusal.” — Tyne Mercury. 

“ In schools, and on the tables of rooms in which young persons nssernlilc, 
these little works must he of great value; ais, hy their means, the mind will 
insensibly acquire knowledge, and become impressed witli facts, whicli, iiirlcr 
other circumstances, might not he obtained until later in life, and then |K->r- 
haps imperfectly, because under less favourable circumstances. ” — Trewman's 
Exeter Flying Post. 

“ These Catechisms will he found really useful and instructive works, well 
calculated to inform the young niitid on subjects which, in another and Ic.-..-^ 
simple form, might he irksome, and weary the attention instead of attracting 
i t. ” — L a ncaster G azefte. 

‘‘We have been favoured with a series of Catechisms at present issuitig 
from the press of Messrs Oliver tSc. Boyd of Ediubiirgh. Tliey are printed in 
tile usual style of neatness and accuracy tliat cliaractcrize all their works; and 
are adorned with plates, maps, wood-engravings, &c.. to illustrate tlie subjects 
on wliich tliey respectively treat, and will form useful works for either jin enile 
classes or adults. The lowness of the price allow's every one an opportunity 
to procuiie them."— Sunder laxid Herald. 

“ The information is conveyed in concise bnt clear language ; ami upon alt 
subjects on which they treat the very best anthcrities appear to have been re- 
ierred to — We heartily recommend these little manuals, as conveying much 
useful information to the old as well as the young.” — Carlisle Journal. 

“ As a collection of treatises eminently calculated to simplify the Inisiness of 
education, and to facilitate the labours of teachers and parents, in that de- 
lightful task, ‘ to rear the tender thought,’ they possess the liighest claims to 
attention.” — Carlisle Patriot, 

“ These Catechisms seem very well calculated for the purpose of impressing 

rtiyn® memories of the young, or of grown up persons whose education has 

8(C.ience to which they 
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“ Tlipsc arc decidedly llie best works of tlicir kind that have come nndor our 
insijoction, Tlicy will form, wlicu completed, an excellent cyclus of instruction, 
adapted to the juvenile comprehension. The names of more tliaii one of their 
authors guaraut«‘o the oxn lleiicy of their compositions. We know that the 
scientific Catechisms Jiavo been submitted to the inspection of authors eminent 
in then- respective departments, and hij^hly approved of by them. We recon)- 

mend them to the dillcrent societies for the promotion of liducalion.” Eilin- 

burgh Literary Journal, 

“ To all who mingle more or less in the education of children these small 
volumes will prove admirable helps. We hope to hear of them forming part of 
the furniture of every room in Scotland, inhabited either wholly or in part by 
cliildren from six to fifteen years of age.” — Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 

“ We have no hesitation in recommending them as clear, condensed, and in- 
teresting summarioty, well adapted tor the instruction both of the rising gene- 
ration, and of individuals more advanced in years whose opportunities have not 
enabled them to lay uji a sutficient stock of ideas in early life.” — Scotsman. 

“ Of these works it is cnott^^h to say, that they are the very best of the kind 
that wo Jiave yet perused. IVe kno\v''ofno .siniiVar pnxl act ions efptally adapts 
c(i lor conveying to the youthful mind such a store of useful kiumU-dpru wait 
such directness and pejsjiicnity. We recommend them to the attention of itmr 
heads ofl'aniilios and (lie teachers of youth.” — Etlinburgh Observer. 

“ Of several of the writ(*rs (be names speak fur tlviunselvi '. ; but k t anv 
{1)0 Catechisms be com^iuivd with woiks ol a sunilar characlei, and we hr*^uat»* 
not to say that their sn^ieritiiky wiU he vnmcvsaWy acWuowiedged.”— E-iiu* 
burgh Euening Po^f. 

‘‘ Altogether, Ibosc are very useful and instructive elementary compilations, 
end well litteil to answer the purpo se for which they wei e writ ten. To teachers 
of youth and the heads t)f fumiHcs we can recommend them, as of eminent 
service in their arduous duly of storing the youthful mind witJi useful and in- 
teresting kitowledge.” — Glasgow Courier. 

“ We regard them as cheap and efficient means of inculcating the leading 
principles tif all the various branches of knowledge of which they treat, to aU 
classes of learners. — Indeed, it is rare to find so much useful knowledge coniprc- 
iiended within so narro)v a compass; and it is seldom that hooks, so unassum- 
ing'- ill tlieir charactci-, arc written in so plain, so pure, and so appropriate a 
style.” — Glasgow Free Pi'css. 

They are much superior to any similar Catechisms we have seen. Tlic 
names attached to them confer a degree of respectability we have not been 
accustomed to meet with in such publications.” — Aberdeen Observer. 

Not only have these compilations outstripped all competitors in the same 
truck, but they have left nothing to be desired, in the amoiint of information 
they profess to communicate, and in their perfect adaptation to the youthful ca- 
pacities it is their object to aw^aken and instruct- — No parent, who has himself 
received an ordinary education, can fail, with these little works in his hand, 
aided by moderate exertion and perseverance, to make his juvenile family 
masters of their contents.” — Greenock Advertiser. 

Whether we regard their subjects, or the manner in which these sulnccts 
arc treated, we conceive them entitled to our highest approbation. Indeed, we 
have been astonished at the extent of the iniormation which most of them 
contain upon their respective subjects ; and wo venture to affirm, that an equal 
quantity of interesting and accurate information is nowhere to be found upon 
any subject in the same compass and for the same price. — Wc know that the 
above Catechisms have been introduced into several schools, and uniformly 
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« Messrs Oliver & Boyd, of Edinburjrh, are at present issuing- a series of 
cheap Catechisms. — We liave, in common with most of our contemporaries, hcen 
surprised at the quantity of sound practical information and general knowledge 
comprised in each .” — Inverness Courier. 

“ We have seen no system of catechetical instruction at all to ])e compared 
with that embodied in these little volumes. To heads of families in the middle, 
and lower ranks of society, and to tutors and schoolmasters generally, we con- 
sider them almost invaluable, as a simple, ea.sy, and beneficial mode of com- 
municating sound knowledge to tlie youthful mind .” — Dumfries Weekly 
Journal. 

« We have^eldom seen so much valuable matter brought before the view in 
R mode so coj^xict and luminous .” — Dublin Christian Examiner. 

‘‘ Pinnock's Catechisms were deservedly admired as elementary assistants 
to education ; but they are greatly improved on by those of OlivtV & Boyd, 
now offered to the public — The knowledge tliey imtiart is, in many respects, 
not less valuable to the adult and educate tlian to the juvenile student. They 
embrace, and render plain, difficulties too often overlooked in the onlinary 
n^es of school instruction, and are also eminently calculated to fix on the 
memory the most important points of the several subjects upon which they 
treat .” — Dublin Warder. 


Recent Notices of the Catechisms of Botany y and of Natural Philosophy , 
Part /. 

These are admirable initiatory compilations, which teach a young mind 
much, without terrifying it in the outset with too formidable a prosjxsct.”— 
Asiatic Journal. 

“ Tliey are written with that conciseness and perspicuity which ensure their 
being comprehended, and to convey to tlie reader knowledge and improvement 
in every line.”— .Roya/ Lady*s Magazine. 

« These two Catechisms appear to be valuable little works ; the arrange- 
ment judicious, the facts striking, tlie style clear and popular.” — Spectator. 

“ They are deserving of express notice, not only on account of the judicious 
selection of the miestions and the clearness of the answers, but because of tlie 
very numerous illustrations, which, compared with Uie price of tlie book, ap- 
pear out of all payable proportion.” — Atlas. 

"We consider them as well calculated to facilitate the. acquisition of an ac- 
curate and comprehensive acquaintance with the history of the vegetable king- 
dom, and the general doctrines of natural philosophy .” — Sheffield Iris. 

" They cannot but simplify the business of education ; for wliile they assist 
the tutor, tliey will instruct alike the young and old, and, in relieving tlie mind 
from the irksome idea of drudgery, impart a charm such as in tlie course of 
tuition was previously unknown to the scholar .” — Exeter Flyiny Post. 

“ They are really excellent little books, and will be found of singular utility. 
Young persons will learn as much from them in an hour as they would do in a 
week from more imposing treatises.” — Scotsman. 

" These little works are very happily adapted for imparting instruction to 
the youthful mind. They comprise a great amount of elementary knowledge it* 
a comparatively small sjjace, and are particularly well fitted for the use of 
schools .” — Edinburgh Observer. 

" These little books contain a very considerable fund of information, ex- 
pressed in simple and intelligible language, and possess, what has liitlierto been 
much neglected in treatises of their kina, a very useful supply of explanatory 
iwood-cuttSn”— University Magazine. 










